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Religion and Social Realignment among 
the Chinese in Singapore 


MAURICE FREEDMAN 
MARJORIE TOPLEY 


HE SOCIAL organization of the Chinese in Singapore is so complex that many 

studies of it will have to be made before we can understand it as a whole. Three 
anthropologists and one sociologist have worked among the Singapore Chinese, two 
of them concentrating on religious organization.’ In this essay we try to give an out- 
line of the sociology of Chinese religion in Singapore, making use of our incomplete 
knowledge and pointing out what seem to be reasonable conclusions from it.” 

In 1947 the Chinese in Singapore numbered three-quarters of a million. They then 
formed nearly four-fifths of the population of a British colony made up of very diverse 
ethnic elements. Despite their preponderant numbers, the Chinese constituted in 
political terms a “minority,” for they exercized little direct power in the government 
of the Colony. They maintained institutions within their own ranks which marked 
out a relatively independent although loosely organized community. The political 
changes of more recent years have accustomed us to thinking of the Chinese in Singa- 
pore as the leading figures in the assault on a colonial bastion, but we should re- 
member that the translation of a numerical into a political majority is a new 
phenomenon the general social consequences of which are by no means yet clear. 
Today Singapore is a self-governing State, so far as internal affairs are concerned; 
the Chinese are the most prominent element in its political life; but the social and 
cultural aspects of this modern phase have not so far been explored. 





Dr. Freedman is Reader in Anthropology at The London School of Economics and Political Science; 
Dr. Topley, a former student in the Department of Anthropology of the London School of Economics, now 
lives and works in Hong Kong. 

1A. J. A. Elliott, Chinese Spirit-Medium Cults in Singapore (London, 1955); the field study was carried 
out in 1950-1. Marjorie Topley, “Some Occasional Rites Performed by the Singapore Cantonese,” Journal 
of the Malayan Branch Royal Asiatic Society, XXIV, Pt. Ill (1951); “Chinese Rites for the Repose of the 
Soul,” JMBRAS, XXVII, Pt. I (1954); “Ghost Marriages among the Singapore Chinese,” Man, LV (1955); 
“Ghost Marriages among the Singapore Chinese: A Further Note,” Man, LVI (1956); “Chinese Religion 
and Religious Institutions in Singapore,” JMBRAS, XXIX, Pt. I (1956); “The Great Way of Former 
Heaven: A Chinese Semi-Secret Religion in Malaya,” The New Malayan, 2 (Singapore, 1957); “The 
Emergence and Social Function of Chinese Religious Associations in Singapore,” Comparative Studies in 
Society and History, Ill (1961), 3; field studies in 1951-2 and 1954-5. Maurice Freedman, Chinese Family 
and Marriage in Singapore (London, 1957); “Religion and Society in South-Eastern China,” Man, LVII 
(1957); Lineage Organization in Southeastern China (London, 1958); “Religion et adaptation sociale chez 
les Chinois de Singapour,” Archives de Sociologie des Religions, No. 7 (Paris, 1959); “Immigrants and 
Associations: Chinese in Nineteenth-Century Singapore,” CSSH, III, 1 (1960); field work, 1949-50. Bar- 
rington Kaye, Upper Nankin Street Singapore (Singapore, 1960); this study of a single Chinese street was 
carried out in 1954-6. 

2 An earlier version of this paper, by Freedman alone, appeared as “Religion et adaptation sociale. . . .” 
The dates given in the last footnote will show the reader that the present discussed here must not be taken 
literally. We are already separated from our field by a few significant years. 
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When the settlement of Singapore was founded by the British early in the 
nineteenth century, Chinese from the southeastern provinces of China went there to 
trade, plant cash crops, and provide a growing commercial center with various kinds 
of service. As the settlement emerged as the chief trading point in the area, the 
Chinese increased their numbers by a constant flow of immigration. By origin the 
immigrants were predominantly rural (although in Singapore they concentrated in 
the town) and were drawn from the peasant and petty trading strata of the home 
society. Many newcomers acquired great riches in a largely commercial colonial 
society, the Chinese as a whole becoming widely diversified in wealth and occupa- 
tional status. In the social atmosphere of Singapore economic success was treated as 
perhaps the greatest end of human ambition and as one of the major rewards tc be 
received at the hands of the gods. Many men failed in the quest for riches, but all 
appear to hope that their turn would come. In a society ranging in economic status 
from coolie to millionaire, and detached from the bureaucratic structure on which 
the class system of the homeland had greatly depended, social position rested primarily 
on wealth. 

Nearly all the Singapore Chinese came from the provinces of Fukien and Kwang- 
tung. They spoke a number of different dialects of Chinese. The differences in spoken 
language became a basis for alignment within Singapore Chinese society in that 
speakers of one dialect tended, especially in the early days, to cluster residentially, 
form voluntary associations, worship in the same temples, and (when Chinese women 
began to immigrate in considerable numbers) marry one another. 

The Chinese shared Singapore with British administrators; European traders of 
various nationalities; Hindus, Muslims, and Sikhs from India, who spanned a wide 
range of riches; Muslim Malays, who rarely reached the higher parts of the economic 
pyramid; commercially successful Arabs; and numbers of other Asian peoples. Except 
in so far as their business required otherwise, the Chinese kept socially very much to 
themselves. A small number of them, who derived from the older settlement at 
Malacca, were the products of early inter-mixture between Chinese men and Malay- 
sian women. They spoke a version of the Malay language, and were in other ways 
culturally akin to Malays; but even this minority, whatever its cultural adjustment, 
was still socially Chinese. The great majority of the Chinese spoke one or more of 
the Chinese dialects at home, even though some of them learned English at school 
and sometimes used a simplified form of Malay for business purposes. A negligible 
number were converted to Islam. Christianity, despite its strategic position in the 
educational system, attracted only a small Chinese following.* | 

Maintaining in Singapore a version of the (mainly “lower class”) culture of the 
homeland, the Chinese remained a cultural appendage of China. Politically they have 
taken their standards from China since the establishment of the Republic; before the 
rise of parliamentary government in Singapore, political groupings within the Chinese 
ranks were directly connected with movements and alignments in China. In respect 





3 For the general historical background see V. Purcell, The Chinese in Malaya (London, 1948); The 
Chinese in Southeast Asia (London, 1951); Freedman, “Immigrants and Associations. . . .” 

4In recent times Chinese Christians (the greater part Catholics) have probably not numbered more 
than about 25,000, while there have been only two or three hundred Chinese Muslims. That is to say, 
Chinese positively belonging to a non-Chinese religion account for only some 3 per cent of the total popu- 
lation of Singapore. Cf. Elliott, pp. 2of. 
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of political and cultural innovation, Singapore Chinese society has stood to China 
much as a province to a standard-setting metropolis. 

The Chinese in Singapore lived within a double framework. They were de- 
pendent both on China and on the colonial plural society of which they were numeri- 
cally the greater part. (They have constituted more than half of the local population 
since about 1840.) In discussing their religious practices and ideas we shall need to 
bear this double framework in mind. The Singapore Chinese have maintained in 
foreign parts a religious system which we at once recognize as characteristically 
Chinese and which we can see to have been affected by religious changes in the home- 
land. Yet we can also judge how the structure of Singapore society has varied the 
Chinese religious system in accordance with the special circumstances of overseas life. 


The religious tradition carried over from China has come to be internally rearranged 
and modified as a whole. 


Religious Aspects of Territorial and Kinship Grouping 


In southeastern China the village as a local unit found its religious center in a 
temple (or, in smaller villages, a shrine), which housed gods who might be ritually 
subject to gods in temples belonging to higher territorial units. The agnatic lineage 
of which the village or village-section was composed expressed itself ritually in an 
ancestral hall, while segments of the lineage might be grouped in relation to lesser 
ancestral halls in such a way as to produce linked hierarchies of segments and halls.° 
It was from a social and religious background of this kind that the majority of Singa- 
pore Chinese originated. 

In Singapore there are temples bearing the same name as those associated in China 
with fixed social units, and which may seem at first glance to serve as ritual foci for 
determinate social groups on a local basis. These are the temples known in the town 
as those devoted to the God of the Ramparts and Ditches, and in the countryside as 
those devoted to the Earth God. While the gods of these temples have jurisdiction 
over a more or less fixed area, and in consequence may be called upon to protect 
people living within their purview, the “congregation” of a temple is not drawn from 
a defined area. Owing to specialization in dialect, rites, and paraphernalia, a temple 
may principally attract people from one dialect “group,” but individuals may and do 
worship in any temple they choose. The “community” which supports and runs a 
temple may well be an ad hoc collection of people living within an ill-defined range 
of it. The members of the temple committee, formally elected each year by means 
of divining blocks from among subscribers to the funds, are not in urban conditions 
officers in a clearly marked out local community. In fact, many temples in the town 
are run by individuals or small groups operating on a business basis and taking their 
profit from subscriptions and the sale of ritual paraphernalia. In the countryside a 
local temple is likely to stand in a more determinate relationship to the people who 
live near it, but even there, owing to the dispersed and continuous form of rural 
settlement, the population is not always clearly segmented in respect of its temples.® 





5 On agnatic and local organization in Fukien and Kwangtung and its religious correlates see Freedman, 
Lineage Organization; Chinese Family and Marriage; “Religion and Society.” A recent field study is briefly 
reported in Jean A. Pratt, “Emigration and Unilineal Descent Groups: A Study of Marriage in a Hakka 
Village in the New Territories, Hong Kong,” The Eastern Anthropologist, X11, (Lucknow, 1960) 4. 

6 Cf. Elliott, pp. gof. At the time of the 1947 census 537,000 of the total Singapore Chinese population 
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In brief, what we may call the general “non-local” character of Chinese social organi- 
zation in modern Singapore is reflected in the status of temples. 

Chinese in Singapore have not formed local groups on the basis of agnation, and 
when what appear to be ancestral halls are found they turn out to be the premises of 
associations which recruit from among men bearing the same surname. All men of 
a single surname are agnates, but since the number of surnames is fairly small— 
there are probably no more than a little over two hundred Chinese surnames repre- 
sented in Singapore’—and since the members of one so-called clan association are likely 
to be drawn from a wide area of southeastern China and live in different parts of 
Singapore, the overseas ancestral hall is socially of a different order from its model at 
home. The Singapore halls are not connected with a localized group of people. 
Membership is entirely voluntary. The ancestors served stand in a relation to the 
living which is different from the relation between the ancestors and the living in 
the halls maintained in China. 

In the homeland a domestic unit set up a tablet or other ritual instrument for each 
socially mature man and woman who died. When a household divided, the tablets 
passed into the keeping of the senior son. A tablet was kept until it was three to five 
generations away from the oldest living generation; it was then destroyed or buried 
near the grave of the individual for whom it stood. For the man or woman superan- 
nuated in this fashion from domestic worship a different kind of tablet might be 
made to be installed in the lineage hall (if there was only one) or the hall belonging 
to the segment of the lowest level maintaining one. There were, then, two structurally 
distinct phases of ancestor worship in the homeland. They were associated with dif- 
ferent social units, different ritual instruments, and different shrines. In one phase 
the congregational units were individual households or groups of households resulting 
from recent division. In the other, the units were lineages or their segments. 

In Singapore the ancestors are not regularly promoted from one type of shrine to 
another. In the household the immediate ancestors are represented mostly by plaques 
of red paper which, owing to the discontinuity of much of the Chinese settlement, 
preserve the names of only one or two generations. After a time these instruments 
may be moved to one of a number of public shrines. Moreover, tablets and plaques 
are sometimes deposited in a public shrine immediately on the death of the people 
they stand for, so that there is no promotion from house to “hall.” The shrines may 
belong to clan associations, to associations formed on the basis of like territorial origin 
in China, to temples, or to cemeteries. Once in a public shrine the tablets and plaques 
are cared for in return for a fee. Sometimes a tablet is set up in a hall in the village in 
China. In other words, the dead as represented in instruments of worship outside the 
household are not grouped systematically in relation to their living descendants. 

In Singapore we do not find the rhythm to be detected in China by which house- 





lived within the boundaries of the Singapore Municipality. This figure is only a rough guide to urbaniza- 
tion, because some parts of the Municipal area were semi-rural in character, while there were small urban 
settlements outside the Municipal area. Some of the Chinese in the countryside were fishermen, but the 
most characteristic rural occupations were vegetable-gardening, fruit-growing, and the raising of pigs and 
poultry. 

7 Freedman, Chinese Family and Marriage. . . . , 69, gives too low an estimate. See Directory of Chi- 
nese Personal Names in Singapore, prepared under supervision of Earl Swisher, External Research Staff, 
Office of Intelligence Research, Department of State (Washington, D. C., 1953). On Chinese names in 
Malaya see Russell Jones, “Chinese Names,” JMBRAS, XXXII, Pt. 3 (1959). 
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holds divide their hearth and property and yet remain bound for a time in one re- 
ligious unit in respect of the tablets kept by the senior brother. Overseas the individual 
household emerges as the only regular ancestor-worshipping unit. Because the instru- 
ments in public shrines in Singapore are scattered and form heterogeneous collections, 
any worship at one of them is not the expression of a fixed social unit. The clan asso- 
ciations, of course, come closest to providing the setting for the collective worship of 
the ancestors of a fixed social unit, but even there the ancestors represented in the 
shrines are grouped unsystematically in relation to the membership. We certainly may 
not say of the ancestors whose memory is perpetuated outside the household that they 
have ceased to be important for their descendants. The very fact that signs are set up 
for them is a measure of their significance. But we can see that the changed structure 
of kinship grouping in Singapore has led to corresponding changes in the grouping of 
ancestors vis-a-vis the living. Ancestors survive as individuals in what we may call a 
memorialist cult,® but beyond the household they cease generally to be foci for clearly 
marked out groups of kinsmen. 


Temples and Organized Religion 


The religious life of any Chinese in Singapore may be limited to his participating, 
directly or indirectly, in the rites conducted at the shrine in his house, where both a 
chosen god or gods and the immediate ancestors are served.’ If, however, he is involved 
in the voluntary associations thrown up by the “non-local” and differentiated nature of 
his society, he may be a member of groups which in principle at least practice rites 
before a chosen deity. In former times, when the Chinese population of Singapore 
was smaller, the main dialect and sub-dialect “groups” formed associations clearly 
centered upon particular temples.’? Nowadays, while some of the large dialect “group” 
associations remain linked with and control temples, the numerous territorial asso- 
ciations which recruit from localities and counties (hsien) in China generally keep 
their religious symbols and conduct their worship on their club premises. Similarly, 
many of the numerous commercial, occupational, and other types of association carry 
out worship of a patron god. In general, when Chinese band together within a tradi- 
tional setting and for a serious purpose (as opposed to mere entertainment), they set 
up common worship. 

In addition to the religious worship in which he is involved by his belonging to 
certain social groups, a Chinese may choose to avail himself of the services of the many 
temples in Singapore. Some of these are the quasi-local temples already discussed. 
Others are noted for the efficaciousness of their gods, their peculiar sanctity, or their 
success in conferring special kinds of benefit. Some are the centers of the spirit-medium 
cults with which we deal later. 





8 See Freedman, Chinese Family and Marriage. ... , pp. 218f. It should not be supposed that all the 
arrangements for ancestor worship in Singapore are without precedent in the big cities of China itself. Note 
E. H. Parker, “Comparative Chinese Family Law,” The China Review, VIIl (Hong Kong, 1879), pp. 71f.: 
“In the provincial Metropolis of Canton there are Ancestral Shrines open to all persons in the Province 
who bear the same surname, and have contributed to the general fund, irrespective of race or origin, (i.e. 
Hakka, Punti, etc. etc.) Tls.200 are frequently paid for the privilege of placing a tablet therein, and grand 
sacrifices and feasts are held in the spring and autumn of each year.” 

® See Freedman, Chinese Family and Marriage. ..., pp. 44ff. 

10 A Straits Chinese, “Local Chinese Social Organisation,” The Straits Chinese Magazine, 3, (Singapore, 
1899) 10, 43f. 
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Mahayana Buddhism and Taoism are represented in Singapore by separate priest- 
hoods, the specialists of both religions placing themselves at the disposal of anyone 
who will pay their fees. Their services are in demand mainly for funeral rites. On the 
other hand, the two religions are not so clearly distinguishable in temple organiza- 
tion. The strictly Buddhist temple is a rarity in Singapore. In most temples both Taoist 
and Buddhist images are likely to be found, although usually in different rooms or 
shrines. Taoist priests in Singapore mostly belong to subdivisions of their religion 
which allow them to marry and lead ordinary lives. Buddhist monks and nuns, in 
contrast, are people who have “left the family”; they need monasteries and nunneries. 
There are two kinds of monastery. The “monastery for all the world” is open to any 
ordained monk who chooses to stay there. It is only in an institution of this kind that 
monks and nuns can be ordained. Singapore has only one such monastery, although 
in fact no ordinations appear to be performed in it. The other kind of monastic insti- 
tution is for “sons and grandsons.” It consists of a Buddhist “family” made up of a 
master and his (or her) disciples. In practice, a Singapore monastery or nunnery of 
this sort usually has in it members of more than one “family.” However, there are 
very few nunneries whose inmates are all nuns in the strictest sense (that is, women 
who have been fully ordained and whose heads are shaved). A nunnery usually has 
both nuns and other women who have entered the Buddhist faith by taking a teacher 
and certain vows which bind them to sexual abstinence and a vegetarian diet.” 

To the ordinary man or woman religion is not a matter of being born into or join- 
ing an organized faith. But some people enter Buddhism by taking vows and adopting 
a special way of life, and there are certain institutions, most of them residential, some 
connected with Buddhism and others with sects of a syncretic religion, which make it 
possible for people to adopt a specific faith and, as it were, to opt out of the vague and 


relatively uninstitutionalized religion to which the mass of Singapore Chinese are 
committed. 


Spirit-Mediumship 


Chinese spirit-medium cults are common in Singapore. Recourse to them is wide- 
spread. In the main branch of mediumship people consult a god or goddess who has 
taken possession of a medium in some more or less public setting. The questions put 
are very largely about illness and other forms of misfortune.’* The medium is occupied 
with personal and private matters and is not a figure of a public nature expected to 
settle public issues or help in formulating general opinion. Nor does he stand at the 
center of a fixed social group of which he might be said to be a permanent functionary. 
Quite apart from the fact that medium cults in Singapore are transitory, they are 
nearly always of the nature of enterprises which in effect purvey a service to a rela- 
tively undefined public in return for gifts which amount to fees. 

A minor branch of mediumship is primarily concerned with communicating with 
the dead. Here the purpose of the consultation is not so much to solve problems or 





11 On the various types of religious institutions see Topley, “Chinese Religion. . . .” Nobody has made 
a complete survey of Chinese temples and other religious places in Singapore; it would be an immense task. 
For general information see Chinese Temples in Singapore (Nan Fong Commercial Publishing Company: 
Singapore, 1951), in Chinese. 

12 See Elliott, p. 161. 
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reach decisions as to learn about the welfare of the recently dead. Seances are com- 
pletely private to the kinsmen of the dead person contacted. 

Where else should religion as business flourish if not in Singapore? But we need 
to step warily. The evidence on spirit-mediumship in China is ambiguous. It is said 
to be very general there,’* and de Groot’s monumental researches on religion in south- 
eastern China reveal more or less the same constellation of facts as we can study in 
Singapore.’* Yet de Groot’s work was done almost entirely in the port-town of Amoy 
and his records as a whole may have little to do with rural conditions. Similarly, Gray 
writes of what he saw in Canton™ and Doolittle of his experience in Foochow.!® Nor 
can we appeal to the evidence from the Singapore countryside; the fact that medium- 
ship is well known there by no means conflicts with a hypothesis that a fluid and dis- 
turbed society lends itself to the flowering of this kind of religious practice. On the 
evidence we have we should be rash to commit ourselves to firm views on the dif- 
ferential incidence of medium cults among Chinese. But the fact that both in China 
and overseas mediumship concerns itself mainly with disease and personal problems, 
rather than with revelation and spiritual advice to the public,’7 may well suggest that 
there is nothing special about the widespread recourse to it in Singapore. Yet there is 
one further fact which must not be overlooked: in one or two medium cults and in 
other forms of occult practice in Singapore the purely utilitarian limit is exceeded, 
and people begin to produce utterances from the gods which have a general moral 
meaning. We shall refer to these unusual pronouncements later. 


State and Religion in Imperial China 


Many of the facts we have so far brought forward might plausibly be just as true 
of an urban setting in China as they are of Singapore. But as soon as we think of 
Singapore as a polity based upon principles different from those which have regulated 
society in China, we see corresponding differences in Chinese religious life. The Chi- 
nese who came to Singapore in the nineteenth century left a country in which their 
religious activity was both stimulated and checked by the ideology and practices of 
officialdom. They found themselves overseas in a political system in which their new 
rulers concerned themselves with the purely religious activity of Chinese only when 
it caused an obstruction in the traffic or made too much noise. 

It may be true, as some writers assert,’® that Confucianism cannot be said to have 
been the state religion of China; but it was certainly the basis of an official religion of 
which the rites and beliefs enjoyed a special position in Chinese society.”® Public acts 
of worship were the principal cult of this religion. Its beliefs were concerned with the 





13 See e.g. E. D. Harvey, The Mind of China (New Haven, 1933), 127. 

14J. J. M. de Groot, Les fétes annuellement célébrées &@ Emoui (Amoy), Etude concernant la religion 
populaire des Chinois, trans. C. G. Chavannes (Paris, 1886), vol. 11, 276f., 283f., 285-303; The Religious 
System of China (Leyden, 1910), VI, 1260ff., 1295ff., 1332ff. 

15]. H. Gray, China, A History of the Laws, Manners and Customs of the People, ed. W. G. Gregor 
(London, 1878), II, pp. 22ff. 

16 J. Doolittle, Social Life of the Chinese, A Daguerreotype of Daily Life in China, ed. and revised P. 
Hood, (London, 1868), pp. 437ff. 

17 Note de Groot, The Religious System. . . . , V1, 1272, where he says that, although consultations 
through mediums may be of many kinds, they are principally concerned with “medical questions.” 

18 See e.g. Chan Wing-tsit, Religious Trends in Modern China (New York, 1953), pp. of. 

19 Cf. M. Granet, La religion des Chinois, 2nd. edn. (Paris, 1951), chaps. II] and IV; “L’esprit de la 
religion chinoise,” Etudes sociologiques sur la Chine (Paris, 1953). 
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maintenance of harmony between society and the universe and between men in po- 
litically organized society. Mahayana Buddhism and Taoism exerted considerable in- 
fluence on the ideas and acts of Chinese at all levels of society, but from the strictly 
official point of view they were generally, at least in more modern times, to be tolerated 
and controlled rather than respected.”° 

The state was above all suspicious of secret societies with religious elements and 
of certain heretical religious groups which grew up outside the limits of the sanctioned 
institutions of Buddhism and Taoism. These religious groups and the sects to which 
they belonged appear to have been common enough. In their rites and ideas they were 
syncretic, having made of elements taken from both Buddhism and Taoism systems 
different from either. They were in many ways unlike the two tolerated religions in 
their organization.”* In regard to the syncretic religions and their sects, China was 
far from being the religiously tolerant state it is often supposed to have been.” 

Especially in the nineteenth century the southeastern provinces of China showed 
themselves restive under Manchu rule. Rebellious associations and movements harassed 
the state. Quite apart from the Taiping revolution in the middle of the century, which 
nearly brought the dynasty to grief, secret societies and secret or near-secret syncretic 
religions involved the bureaucracy in a constant campaign of repression. 

The secret societies were primarily political in intent and appear to have accounted 
for by far the greater part of the unrest in southeastern China. Anti-dynastic in their 
professed aims, they were pledged to rebellion and the replacement of the ruling 
house by a native dynasty. Their religious ideas, which we are able to study the more 
easily because they were set out in documents collected by Western students,”* were 
preoccupied with sanctifying political rebellion. Their chief ritual was an elaborate 
and dramatic initiation suffused with elements drawn from a wide range of Chinese 
religious traditions. 

Syncretic religions, such as the Great Way of Former Heaven (Hsien T‘ien Ta Tao) 
—to name one of the more important—were not primarily directed to political or re- 
bellious ends. Their fundamental concern was spiritual: their members strove to 
achieve Buddhahood (sometimes within one lifetime) by the cultivation of spiritual 
powers attained by performing yoga-like practices and reciting secret sutras and in- 





20 Cf. A. F. Wright, Buddhism in Chinese History (Stanford, 1959). 

21 All information in this paper on syncretic religions is based, unless otherwise stated, on the field 
and documentary researches conducted by Marjorie Topley in Singapore. It will be presented in fuller 
form in later publications. 

22 The great work on this subject is of course J. J. M. de Groot, Sectarianism and Religious Persecution 
in China, A Page in the History of Religions, 2 vols. (Amsterdam, 1903, 1904). Records and tables of re- 
ligious leaders kept in Singapore show that many of the sects described or enumerated by de Groot were 
offshoots of a widely ramifying religion called Hsien T’ien Ta Tao, the Great Way of Former Heaven 
(which we later often refer to simply as the Great Way). Information gleaned from newspapers published 
in the Chinese People’s Republic shows that syncretic religion is still so much alive as to need repressing. 
Some of the sects named in the newspaper are offshoots of sects known in imperial times. One sect, 
T’ung Shan She, was established in 1917. Another, I Kuan Tao, was founded in imperial times but 
changed its framework of ideas during the republican period. Both these sects belong to the Great Way. 

23 See e.g. T. J. Newbold and Major-General Wilson, “The Chinese Triad Society of the Tien-ti- 
huih,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, V1 (1841); G. Schlegel, Thian Ti 
Hwui, The Hung League or Heaven-Earth-League (Batavia, 1866); W. Stanton, The Triad Society or 
Heaven and Earth Association (Hong Kong, 1900), reprinted from China Review, XXI, XXII; J. S. M. 
Ward and W. G. Stirling, The Hung Society or the Society of Heaven and Earth, vol. 1 (London, 1925); 
B. Favre, Les sociétés secrétes en Chine, Origine—réle historique—situation actuelle (Paris, 1933); and cf. 
Freedman, Lineage Organization. ..., pp. 116ff. 
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cantations. These activities were tied to a number of religious ranks, only individuals 
of higher rank being able to reach Buddhahood and immortality. However, some of 
the merit acquired by holders of high rank by means of their religious practices could 
be transferred to members of lower rank although, at least in the Great Way of Former 
Heaven, merit could not be passed, as was the case in Buddhism, to people outside 
the religion. Lay members could not hope to become Buddhas or acquire supernatural 
powers, but the merit they received was thought to enable them to be born in a future 
life in conditions more conducive to “realising the Buddha nature.” 

On the face of it, then, these religions seemed to have consisted of innocuous groups 
of people seeking a path to salvation. De Groot’s thesis, expressed in a fine fire of 
Protestant indignation, starts from this general assumption, and proceeds to the con- 
clusion that uprisings were the direct result of the persecution to which they were 
constantly subject. It is certainly true that the state condemned syncretic sects for ac- 
tivities which were regarded as being contrary to Confucian notions of propriety and 
moral conduct. Men and women worshipped together. They lived somewhat like 
monks and nuns in their own homes. In the “vegetarian” (chai) sects of the Great 
Way rank was open only to those who undertook to refrain from sexual intercourse. 
Members wore no special form of religious dress (at least openly), recruited their 
members and met in secret, and so doing did not lend themselves to control. Partly on 
these grounds the state proscribed the sects and tried to stamp them out, often in the 
face of great resistance. ; 

One might suspect, however, from the literature on messianism on China that 
the heretical religious movements came into conflict with the state not only because 
they were persecuted but also because they were positively against the state for some 
ideological reason. The documents kept by Singapore sects of the Great Way suggest 
that they took part in, or instigated, political uprisings not only to protect themselves 
but sometimes also because they thought that the dynasty was “unorthodox”: it lacked 
Heaven’s mandate—which the leaders of such religions themselves claimed to hold. 
They believed that state unorthodoxy would lead to a catastrophe in the form of fire, 
water, or wind, in the same way as “incorrect teaching” of religion produces dis- 
asters.** Sometimes floods would be pointed to as “water catastrophes” which indi- 
cated the end of a period of incorrect teaching and the beginning of a new era.”® 

The participation by a sect of the Great Way in political rebellion was usually 
connected with the belief that its leader was an incarnate Buddha, an individual 
who had reached Buddahood on earth by means of esoteric practices. As in Mahayana 
Buddhism, Maitreya, the Buddha To Come, is the figure chiefly associated with 
salvation. When a religious leader claims to be Maitreya on earth and when natural 
disasters are interpreted to mean that the end of incorrect teaching, or unorthodox 





24 An important idea of the Great Way is based on a Buddhist theory of cycles of Buddha influence 
(kalpa). In the Great Way three major cycles are recognized. These are associated with different Buddhas. 
Each cycle is divided into three periods. In the first there is perfect teaching: \that of the Buddha himself. 
In the second there is “counterfeit” teaching based on correct teaching but gradually moving away from 
the truth. The final period is one of decay of the doctrine; it is followed by a catastrophe. Two complete 
cycles are believed to have already passed. The final cycle, believed by some of the sects to have now 
begun, is the one in which Maitreya, the Buddha To Come, teaches the doctrine. This too will eventually 
end in a catastrophe unless a revival of correct teaching can be brought about. 

25 In 1954 it was reported that there had been “anti-flood control” campaigns in Hankow and the 
surrounding area, in which the I Kuan Tao was involved. The news appeared in the Hankow-Yangtze 
Daily, July 17 and August 2, 1954. 
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government, is at hand, salvation may come to be seen in more practical terms. The 
leader, or teacher-patriarch, as he is known in many of the sects of the Great Way, 
controls religious policy. The religion has as its supreme object of worship a female 
deity known in many sects as Venerable Mother. The leader often receives the most 
important orders on religious policy from this goddess. One sect records an occasion 
in the mid-nineteenth century when a certain incarnate Maitreya claimed to have 
received a message from Mother ordering him to start a rebellion. Some present-day 
offshoots of the Great Way came into being when high-ranking members refused to 
believe that the message was really from Mother and declined to take part in the 
uprising. 

Perhaps the Chinese sectarian organization best known in the West is that com- 
monly called the White Lotus. Its resemblance to the religion of the Great Way is 
apparent. Information gathered from documents and statements made by sectarian 
leaders in Singapore suggest the possibility that the two religions were connected. 
According to Singapore sources, White Lotus is not the name of an organization but 
a term which indicates the work of the sects of the Great Way at a certain time. 
One set of names given by the sects to the three cycles of Buddha influence is: Blue, 
Red, and White Lotus cycles. In the White Lotus cycle, which is the final one be- 
fore the end of the universe, Maitreya will appear seated on a white lotus and lead 
all members to salvation. The religious “work” being carried out by a sect of the 
Great Way is named after the color of the cycle. “White Lotus work” appears to be 
conducted when a leader claims to be an incarnate Maitreya. (The nature of the 
work is obscure.) One sect with a branch in Malaya has at the present time an 
incarnate Maitreya as leader; it says that it is undertaking the final work of the 
religion. It believes that an emperor will soon appear on the Dragon Throne in China 
and that he will be head of the religion. Soon after he will lead all to salvation, 
whereupon the world will undergo a wind catastrophe in the shape of an atom bomb. 
This will mark the end of the cycle of the White Lotus. 


Political Aspects of Chinese Religion in Nineteenth-Century Singapore 


In Singapore the relation between the Chinese and their political masters was 
not expressible in religious terms. In some respects British officials were assimilated 
in Chinese eyes to mandarins, but however far the analogy was pushed the colonial 
official and the system of which he was a part were beyond the range of Chinese 
religious activity.2* The Government of the Colony imposed no state cult and saw 
no link between political order and religious orthodoxy. It left the Chinese completely 
free to organize their religious groupings and express their religious beliefs in any 
way they chose, manifesting an indifference to religion which amounted to a tolerance 
not provided in the Chinese homeland. 

The Chinese who went to Singapore could draw on a rebellious tradition linked 
in a number of ways to religious beliefs and practices. But although sects and secret 
societies which had been associated with political movements in China were imported 
into Singapore, they were not normally used to oppose the colonial administration. 





26 Although there have been a few examples from Malaya and Hong Kong of British officials being 
invited to open religious festivals for gods of the kind which in China were associated with the official 
religious system, we have come across no similar cases in Singapore. 
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Moreover, the balance between secret societies and religious sects was different in 
Singapore from what it had been at home. In nineteenth-century Singapore the sects 
played a relatively insignificant role in the life of the Chinese. The political secret 
society, in contrast, came to assume in Singapore an importance which outstripped 
that of any other Chinese institution in the Colony. 

The cradle of many sects of the Great Way of Former Heaven was Szechuan. 
They do not appear to have reached southeastern China until about the 1860s, when 
they spread into Fukien and Kwangtung. According to records kept in Singapore, 
branches of one of the sects began to move overseas about the year 1868, the religion 
not establishing itself firmly in the Colony until the late part of the century. The 
sects were administered through institutions called chai t’ang, a term we may con- 
veniently translate as vegetarian halls. The first sectarian hall of this kind in Singa- 
pore appears to have been established in 1880. 

Since the higher ranks in the sects are reserved for men, the founding halls in 
Singapore were all male establishments. Several halls were later set up for the use 
of female members of the religion. There is little on record of the early development 
in Singapore of the various sects of the Great Way.”? Although it is possible that they 
retained an interest in political affairs in China, their activities in the Colony must 
have been innocuous; at least, their existence remained unnoticed by the British 
administration. Their vegetarian halls are today thought of generally as being just 
another sort of Chinese temple. 

The Singapore halls of the sects were associated with different dialect “groups,” 
the majority of the members of a hall appearing to have come from the district in 
China where the Singapore branch of the sect originated. 

In the nineteenth century the main concern of the Singapore sects seems to have 
been to provide occasional accommodation for working members and permanent 
living quarters for elderly retired members who did not go back to China.?* The 
female establishments catered both for young women who wished to live in on a 
permanent basis and for elderly women. Although at that time there were few women 
likely to avail themselves of these facilities, the provisions for women were to prove 
important in the expansion of the sects in the 1930s. 

The secret societies had come to Malaya and Singapore long before the sects of 
the Great Way reached southeastern China. The social conditions of Singapore were 
well suited to the development of the secret societies from subversive movements into 
large-scale communal organizations. The Singapore authorities did not concern 
themselves unduly with the anti-dynastic activities of the Chinese within their juris- 
diction. Apart from a shortlived attempt in the early years of the settlement to work 
a system of indirect rule through Chinese headmen, the Chinese in Singapore were 
left politically very much to themselves. Within the ranks of the Chinese the com- 
mercial system threw up men who, having acquired great riches, proceeded to exer- 
cize authority in the setting of various kinds of association. A continuously fluid and 
immigrant society, in which there were very few women and little domestic organi- 





27 The Great Way appears to have been the first of the syncretic religions to reach Malaya and 
Singapore. More research will have to be done before this can be stated with certainty. 

28 We gather from elderly informants in Singapore that among the first members of the local sects 
were men of high rank who had devoted the greater part of their lives to the religion and gone overseas 
to escape official persecution. 
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zation, lent a special importance to bodies which undertook to provide a protective 
milieu for newcomers. In such circumstances the secret societies, still ritually anti- 
dynastic and ritually secret, evolved until by the late nineteenth century they had 
come to engross the majority of the Chinese population and to provide for it a series 
of political instruments by means of which both the internal affairs of the Chinese and 
the relations between the Chinese and the Singapore authorities were largely 
regulated. 

All, or nearly all, of the secret societies in Singapore were “branches” of the 
Heaven and Earth League, usually known as the Triad Society. Consequently they 
used the same basic ritual. But although for a considerable period they maintained 
a central meeting house, they were not always organizationally co-ordinated. To 
some extent, as in the case of the syncretic sects, the various societies specialized in 
dialect “groups,” although secret society alignment and dialect “group” loyalties often 
cut across one another. Residential and occupational principles underlay the structure 
of some of the societies. 

From time to time the various societies came into open conflict. The bloodshed 
and uproar to which their quarrels gave rise led the government first to try to con- 
trol them by a system of registration (1869) and finally to suppress them (18go). 
Then the secret societies really became secret. Yet even after their suppression they do 
not appear to have taken an essentially anti-British turn. In ritual terms their hos- 
tility was directed against the Manchu dynasty. Having generally no ambitions in 
regard to the political control of Singapore as a whole, the Chinese in the last century 
kept their ideological weapons aimed at their rulers at home.”® 

From 1890 the secret societies began to decline in membership and to move to- 
wards the status of small-scale criminal combinations. The revolutionary activities 
connected with Sun Yat-sen at the end of the century and during the early 1goos 
brought some of the Singapore secret society world into the field of politics,®® but 
generally in the last fifty years or so secret society and political activity have not 
greatly overlapped in Singapore. Immediately after the Second World War, Triad 
organizations in Malaya assumed political importance for a time. In north Malaya 
they became involved in the struggle between the Kuomintang and the Communists. 
In Singapore, apart from an abortive attempt in 1947 to introduce a branch of the 
China Triad Democratic Party, the Triad movement showed little sign of political 
ambition.** It may be of course that democratic institutions in a self-governing Singa- 
pore will furnish the secret societies with profitable opportunities for intervening in 
political life; but it is still too early to write on this subject. 


29 No detailed sociological analysis of the secret societies in Malaya and Singapore has yet been pub- 
lished. For historical data see Purcell, The Chinese in Malaya; L. Comber, “Chinese Secret Societies in 
Malaya: An Introduction,” JMBRAS, XXIX, Pt. I (1959), and Chinese Secret Societies in Malaya, A Survey 
of the Triad Society from 1800 to 1900 (Locust Valley, N. Y., 1959); M. L. Wynne, Triad and Tabut, A 
Survey of the Origin and Diffusion of Chinese and Mohamedan Secret Societies in the Malay Peninsula 
A.D. 1800-1935 (Singapore, 1941). Freedman, “Immigrants and Associations. . . .”” makes some sociological 
points on the subject. 

80 Sun Yat-sen established as his first revolutionary society the Hsing Chung Hui in Honolulu in 1894. 
In 1905 this society was combined with other groupings under the name of the T’ung Meng Hui, a branch 
of which was set up in Singapore in 1906. See Purcell, Chinese in Southeast Asia, 354. 

81 See W. L. Blythe, “The Interplay of Chinese Secret and Political Societies in Malaya,” Eastern World 
(London, March and April, 1950). 
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Modern Religious Changes in the Homeland 


The advent of the Chinese Republic brought religious changes to China and a 
rearrangement in the political sentiments of the Chinese in Singapore. Now overseas 
Chinese began to identify themselves with the government at home, instead of 
opposing it, and to find that nationalism secularized their political activities. To the 
body of voluntary associations among the Chinese in Singapore were added some 
which were linked with political aims and activities in the homeland. The new 
associations based on political and cultural nationalism, being devoid of religious 
purpose, introduced into Singapore Chinese society a completely secular type of 
organization which, in the serious matters of social life, it had not known before. 

But modern nationalism was not simply indifferent to religion; it was sometimes 
opposed to it. The religious skepticism and distaste for superstitious practices which 
had been common among Confucian gentlemen in China now began to find their 
way into Singapore Chinese society via modern nationalist education. Attempts in 
China to rationalize and secularize social life were sometimes imitated in Singapore. 
Yet religion by no means suffered an eclipse. Political life was, so to speak, deritual- 
ized, and nationalism dictated that some social occasions be given secular rather than 
religious expression. But outside the field of political activities modern secularism 
rarely found complete victory. 

The trend of republican China was, however, by no means consistently against 
religion. The syncretic movements of imperial China have had important heirs in 
recent times. Some of the new movements, led by men who had held official positions 
in Manchu days and were opposed to the tendencies of political life in the Republic, 
were considered a sufficient threat to new ideas to be proscribed when Chiang Kai- 
shek eventually formed a national government. State orthodoxy having been abolished 
and the elite of the country greatly disturbed by the revolutionary changes after 1911, 
there emerged in China new mystical religious organizations. 

Some of the new movements consisted of groups of laymen interested in esoteric 
Buddhism.** Others were either new syncretic religions or sectarian offshoots of older 
religions. Still basing themselves on highly eclectic beliefs brought together within a 
general salvationist framework, they now began to look beyond the field of traditional 
religious ideas for new elements. Christianity and Islam were laid under contribution. 
Like their Buddhist counterparts, the sectarian organizations tended to emphasize 
charitable works as ways to spiritual advancement. The Fellowship of Goodness 
(T‘ung Shan She)** was a new offshoot of the Great Way of Former Heaven. It 
was particularly influential during the heyday of warlordism and developed into an 
organization with branches in all parts of China. 

The programs of religious movements evolving in the republican era were partly 
extensions of changes in religious ideas and organization during the late nineteenth 
century. In Chinese Buddhism salvation was thought to depend on the accumulation 
of merit by special earners and its transfer to other sentient beings. Although merit 





32 Cf. Wright, pp. 114ff. 

83 For an analysis of some aspects of the sect see J. C. De Korne, The Fellowship of Goodness (T‘ung 
Shan She) A Study of Contemporary Chinese Religion, mimeo. (Grand Rapids, Mich., 1941). He is not 
aware of the connection between the sect and the Great Way. Marjorie Topley hopes to publish more 
information on this subject at a later date. 
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was to be gathered by the performance of charitable deeds, its greater part was earned 
by members of the Buddhist Order. Before and during the nineteenth century action 
by the state to control and limit the monastic Order seems to have produced a general 
fall in the religious respectability of its members. Numbers of “unofficial” monks and 
nuns appeared, living beyond the control of orthodox monasteries and nunneries. 
Among the laity the belief that monks and nuns could earn merit on behalf of hu- 
manity at large appears to have been weakened by these developments. At any rate, 
the laity began to assume an importance which it had not had before. Lay men and 
women entered the Buddhist system, taking vows previously reserved for the clergy. 
They also took over certain ritual functions which had previously been the exclusive 
right of the Order, and organized societies for the study of doctrine and the practice 
of “self-cultivation.” Moreover, Buddhist vegetarian halls were set up for the benefit 
of laymen wishing to practice self-cultivation in a monastic atmosphere without 
actually entering a monastery. And as the functions of the Order were in part trans- 
ferred to the laity; so greater emphasis came to be placed on charitable and welfare 
work as means to accumulating merit. Numbers of lay-sponsored schemes for social 
improvement began to appear. 

In one at least of the older syncretic religions changes were also taking place. The 
early sects of the Great Way had been vegetarian——like Buddhism they had 
emphasized vegetarian diet and sexual abstinence as ways to spiritual enlightenment. 
Rank in the religious hierarchy had depended on taking vows to observe these 
abstentions. But gradually, from being centered on the home the sects became or- 
ganized around vegetarian halls whenever they could remain undetected by official- 
dom or there was a lull in state persecution. 

However, during the nineteenth century and later some new branches appeared 
which placed less stress on abstinence as qualifications for rank. They did not set 
up vegetarian halls but rather declared themselves to be Confucian and anti-monastic. 
As a result they began to attract a new kind of recruit. The organizers of the non- 
vegetarian sect T‘ung Shan She were “Confucians”; they were conservative members 
of the upper class who were unlikely to favor anything so subversive of family life as 
sexual abstinence, while a vegetarian diet would have greatly discommoded them in 
their public life. The intellectual invigoration of T‘ung Shan She and the importation 
of ideas from Islam and Christianity into I Kuan Tao, another non-vegetarian sect 
of the Great Way, were clearly results of the appearance of scholarly kinds of men in 
the field of syncretic religion. 

Some of the new religions emerging in this century have, like Buddhism, engaged 
in charitable works as means to accumulating merit. One of them, Tao Yiian, better 
known to the West under the name of its department of charitable works, the Red 
Swastika Society, was established in China in 1921, some years after a magistrate and 
his friend had claimed to receive messages from various spirits (ultimately from the 
Creator Himself) in the course of their experiments with automatic writing, a popular 
pastime among the gentry. Its purpose is set out in a booklet printed in Singapore.** 
The Great War had produced much suffering. The world had become increasingly 
materialistic, and the Chinese religions of Buddhism, Taoism, and Confucianism had 





34 Explanatory Notes of “Tao Yiian” (Singapore Branch of Tao Yiian, no date), in English and 
Chinese. 
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been “slandered and ridiculed” and said to be the cause of the “weakening of our 
nation.” This religion was to prevent mankind from being plunged into the “very 
depth . . . of materialism.” Its further purpose was to eliminate the confusion caused 
by the divisions between sects and denominations. Tao Yiian was five religions in one. 
Taoism, Buddhism, Confucianism, Christianity, and Islam were all regulated by the 
great tao from which they had sprung. The Red Swastika Society was open to all 
who sympathized with its work, including those who were practising members of 
one of the five religions incorporated in the Tao Yiian. The Red Swastika Society 
was the “outer works” department of the religion. Membership of the “inner depart- 
ment” was confined to people who were not exclusive believers in one of the five 
religions. The founders of these five religions were successive human transformations 
of the Divine Spirit: the Venerable Patriarch or Creator. “Members of the “Tao 
Yiian’ who do not understand . . . or make a distinction among the five religions 
will then keep themselves to their own particular religion, thus they will misunder- 
stand the particular merit of each religion, and thereby [cause] the danger of divid- 
ing opinion among the people.”*® 

The new religious movements of this kind clearly rested to a great extent on the 
reaction of educated and upper class people to the problems of their day, and on their 
desire to raise Chinese religion from the level of what was thought to be popular su- 
perstition. Politically the leaders of the movements were often conservative. Quite 
apart from seeking in the mystical movements some purely spiritual satisfaction, they 
doubtless strove to use the new religions as ways of shaping and controlling public 
opinion. The role of religious organizations in the political affairs of Republican 
China would not seem yet to have been properly studied. The material on T‘ung Shan 
She suggests that it was linked with the rise to power of Tuan Ch‘i-jui after the brief 
period in 1917 when the Manchus were reinstated. It is believed that Tuan was be- 
hind the founding of the sect; certainly, the T‘ung Shan She was opposed to 
Kuomintang ideals and melted away as an open organization as the Nationalists 
moved north in the years 1926-28.°* 


Modern Religious Developments in Singapore 


Buddhist lay organizations as they had developed in China were paralleled in 
Singapore, while the new religions sent branches to the Colony. But there were marked 
differences between China and Singapore in the organization and activities of both 
Buddhism and the syncretic religions. 

A “Forest of Laymen” was formed in Singapore in 1934. It was responsible for 
founding several other Buddhist bodies. During the Japanese Occupation (1942-45) it 
carried out charitable work under a Buddhist Relief Association. The Forest of Lay- 
men is not, however, an exclusively Buddhist organization. In 1955 its members in- 
cluded many sectarians, some of them holding important positions. We must explain 
why members of syncretic religions should (on the face of it, very strangely) play an 
important part in Buddhist life in Singapore. The freedom enjoyed by sectarianism in 
Singapore, and the absence of any Confucian elite to pronounce on its unorthodoxy, 
have enabled it to earn a reputation among the local Chinese which it could never 





35 Hou Su-shuang, Tao Ydan at a Glance (Singapore reprint, no date), in English and Chinese. 
36 De Korne, pp. 18f., pp. 73ff. 
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have acquired in China. The priests and priestesses of Singapore sects of the Great 
Way are accepted generally as a recognizable type of religious practitioner; i.e., they 
offer ritual services to the public in competition with Buddhists and Taoist priests. 
Members of the vegetarian sects have aligned themselves with Buddhist because of 
their similar interests in accumulating merit and self-cultivation. Indeed, these people 
often refer to themselves as “lay Buddhists.” Some of their ritual is similar enough to 
that of the Buddhists for the practitioners of both kinds of religion to work together 
professionally, although co-operation of this sort is still rare. Finally, since many sec- 
tarians are influential, owning religious establishments which are popular with the 
public and in good economic shape, they could not be left out of an important re- 
ligious organization in a religious atmosphere where business success counts for more 
than orthodoxy. 

A more recent Buddhist body is the Singapore Federation of Buddhists, officially 
inaugurated in 1950. It arose from the Forest of Laymen. One of its declared aims is 
to purify Buddhism in Singapore, and to some extent it may be regarded as a move- 
ment to establish a religion enjoying the respect attaching to a regulated and organized 
faith, since to many Muslim and Christian observers the Chinese do not appear to have 
what they recognize as a religion. Once again the sectarians have not been left out. 
Moreover, the Federation includes all manner of temples and even vegetarian restau- 
rants, and it is somewhat difficult to see how relevant the reform of Buddhism is to 
its organization. Although in 1955 its secretary was a Westernized Buddhist laywoman 
genuinely interested in reform, the Federation cannot be seen as a movement stem- 
ming generally from Westernized Chinese. Many of its ordinary and some of its com- 
mittee members are uneducated women of peasant origin who manage either their own 
vegetarian halls or the halls to which they have been appointed by officials of their 
religion. All, however, are influential in religious circles, and some have grown rich 
from their business interests in religious organization. One advantage of belonging to 
the Federation is undoubtedly the opportunity it affords to engage in charitable ac- 
tivities which attract publicity. Although the Federation professes to include all Bud- 
dhists, whatever their ethnic attachments, it is in reality a thoroughly Chinese organi- 
zation, stressing Chinese patriotic sentiments and the contribution made by the 
Chinese to the development of Singapore. 

The Regional Center of the World Fellowship of Buddhists appears to some extent 
to be a rival to the Federation. In 1955 its president was the secretary of the Federation 
and its headquarters were situated in a Buddhist school of which she was headmistress 
(and which was founded by prominent members of the Federation and the Forest 
of Laymen). A notable characteristic of Chinese religious organizations in Singapore 
is the way in which they overlap and interpenetrate one another. One organization 
throws off others; committees interlock; a key man in one organization is often in a 
position to exert influence over a very wide field. 

The three Buddhist organizations just discussed are general bodies which do not 
take account of dialect grouping. There are, however, a number of other Buddhist 
organizations recruitment to which rests on like territorial origin in China. These 
organizations shade off into others primarily concerned with providing funeral bene- 
fits. 

There are two Singapore branches of modern syncretic religions about which we 
have some information: the Tao Yiian (with the Red Swastika Society) and the 
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T‘ung Shan She. The Singapore Tao Yiian is the main Nan-yang branch organiza- 
tion of the religion. It was brought to Singapore by a group of (mainly Cantonese) 
men who had become interested in the religion during a visit to China. The Tao Yiian 
and the Red Swastika Society exist openly in Singapore, being recognized by the 
government. They have male and female branches, most of the members being Can- 
tonese and Hainanese of, roughly, middle incomes. Although its charitable works are 
adjusted to the needs of overseas Chinese society, the Tao Yiian remains interested 
in affairs in China. The Red Swastika Society carried out medical and relief work 
during the Japanese Occupation of Singapore, and in 1955 it was continuing to give 
free medical treatment in both Chinese and Western traditions. Like the Buddhist 
Federation, it stresses the importance of Chinese civilization and advocates various 
methods for promoting Chinese cultural activities. 

The T‘ung Shan She in Singapore goes under the name of the Nan-Yang Sacred 
Union. It appears to have been set up by a man who is now the leader of a different 
Malayan sect of the Great Way. He was for many years a member of the T‘ung Shan 
She in China, and in his background appears to be typical of the more intellectual 
followers of the religion. He was educated at military schools and had studied poli- 
tical economy in Japan. He held political and military appointments during the early 
years of the Republic, and apparently quit public life after a disagreement with the 
government. Having reached fairly high rank in the T‘ung Shan She he applied to its 
headquarters for the next highest rank and was refused. Well past middle age he went 
to Singagore in 1928 (by which time the religion had been proscribed in China) and 
there founded the Nan-Yang Sacred Union as an overseas branch of the sect. But 
his organization was not recognized at home. After a while the Union began to at- 
tract considerable interest from Singapore Chinese and branch organizations of the 
Tung Shan She came to look upon the Singapore “branch” with jealous eyes. As long 
as the Union remained unrecognized none of the money coming in, from fees and as 
payment for the ranks bestowed, could be claimed for the “work” of the religion in 
China. (In the sects of the Great Way the lesser branches are supposed to hand over a 
certain proportion of their income to higher branches to be used for expanding ac- 
tivities.) Meanwhile the organizer of the Union had become interested in a rival sect 
in Malaya and had gone over to it. The headquarters of the T‘ung Shan She, fearing 
lest the Union pass to another sect, gave it official recognition and placed the direction 
of its affairs in the hands of the Kwangtung branch. 

Like the earlier vegetarian sects in Singapore, these later Buddhist and syncretic 
organizations have——or at least had up to 1955——taken little interest in local politi- 
cal developments. In so far as they had political concerns they concentrated their at- 
tention on the homeland. The type of individual who is attracted to mystical and 
salvationist pursuits in Singapore is very rarely the politically frustrated intellectual of 
conservative outlook whom we have seen to have been associated with the modern 
syncretic movement in China. Chinese society in Singapore was not likely, by its nature, 
to throw up men of this kind in any significant number. The parallels sometimes 
drawn by sectarian religions between religious virtue and success in leadership are 
not apt to fire the imagination of the Singapore Chinese who in recent years have been 
politically ambitious. 

Whom, then, do the organized faiths attract? Let us consider first of all the vege- 
tarian sects. As we have seen, these sects opened vegetarian halls in which their mem- 
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bers might practise self-cultivation. The halls became the basis of sectarian organization. 
They offered accommodation to members and sometimes to other people who were 
prepared to observe the necessary dietary and sexual rules while in residence. Buddhist 
halls began to offer similar facilities. However, in the earlier phase of their existence 
the halls did not attract great numbers of immigrants in Singapore. The newcomers to 
the colony were predominantly men, for whom there were already available the re- 
sources of other kinds of organizations. Moreover, in their eager pursuit of riches 
immigrants were probably more easily attracted to religious practices (such as those 
associated with medium cults) which emphasized material welfare and progress. Cer- 
tainly, vegetarianism and sexual abstinence could not have exercized great appeal. 

The vegetarian sects did not in fact expand their activities to any considerable 
extent until the 1930s when Cantonese women began to come to Malaya in large 
numbers. They arrived looking for work and, in the main, without families or hus- 
bands. They were to become the chief supporters of the halls, finding in them both 
economic and religious satisfactions. The work of the sects in Singapore thus became 
chiefly the provision of home and security for independent women. From a few halls 
at the turn of the century (the founding halls and a few female establishments) the 
number grew until in 1955 there must have been between 250 and 350.** The majority 
were for women. Although they included some Buddhist halls, sectarian halls pre- 
dominated. 

The women came from Shun Té and nearby districts of Kwangtung. They were 
socially unattached in one of two ways. First, there were widows and wives who had 
been separated from their husbands; many came into Malaya in this period precisely 
because immigration restrictions prevented their menfolk from entering the country. 
Second, a certain proportion (how big it was we cannot say) were spinsters who had 
vowed not to marry and women who were married “in name only.” The latter had 
never cohabited with their husbands and had no intention of returning to them, except 
possibly when past childbearing. These women were associated with an anti-marriage 
movement which originated in the last century in Shun Té and spread to adjacent 
areas. 

The Cantonese women immigrants generally sought work in Singapore as domes- 
tic servants, an occupation they still follow. While working they usually sleep in their 
employers’ houses, using the halls for temporary accommodation only. In old age they 
go to live in the halls for good, knowing that when they die the mortuary rites will be 
properly executed for them. A few non-religious co-operative lodging houses (kong- 
si) cater for such women during their working lives, but do not meet the needs of sick 
and retired women; consequently they hardly compete with the halls. We should note, 
furthermore, that the halls characteristically recruit women coming from the same 
village or larger territorial unit at home. Even sects originating in other parts of 
China now have numbers of halls attached to them which cater for women from Shun 
Té and its vicinity. 

We should not try to account for the popularity of the vegetarian halls entirely in 





37 Unfortunately, more precise figures cannot be given. The total number of halls is nowhere recorded. 
A survey of them would encounter considerable difficulty. They are spread out over the Island and, be- 
cause they are architecturally various, are not easy to identify. The estimate offered here is based partly on 
records kept by private individuals concerned with the activities or management of halls, and partly on 
records kept by the religious organizations which include halls among their member organizations. 
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terms of ordinary economic advantage. The fact that almost the only organization to 
cater for the needs of unattached immigrant women in Singapore is a religious one is 
significant.** The salvationist religion of the halls seems to have a particular attraction 
for Chinese women not living normal family lives. Both the sects and Buddhism offer 
opportunities for rebirth as a spiritual being or at the least reincarnation in a more 
attractive setting and, according to popular belief, as a member of the male (and there- 
fore privileged) sex. The religions also offer transport to a paradise in which men and 
women are of equal status. 

Unattached women are especially suited to aquire the spiritual rewards offered by 
salvationist religion. They already fulfill one basic condition for self-cultivation, because 
they do not engage in (at least conventional) sexual activity. Two classes of self-cul- 
tivation have come to be recognized: the “pure happiness” cultivators, who have never 
had sexual experience, and the “half life” cultivators, who have broken off sexual 
activity. Because merit can be transferred and self-cultivators are specially equipped to 
gain merit and pass it to others, the religious ritual they perform is particularly power- 
ful. On retirement many domestic servants arm themselves with this kind of religious 


skill, while some perform professional religious tasks on a part-time basis even while 
still in service. 


In the hall and the religion to which it belongs a woman has opportunities to gain 
high status. Women often rise to positions of authority in the religious system, and 
so achieve a standing which contrasts sharply with their lowly station, as domestic 
servants and unattached immigrants, in secular society. By taking rank in a sect a 
woman can be put in charge of a hall. In both Buddhism and the sects of the Great 
Way she can become a religious master of others, sometimes being placed in authority 


over women who in ordinary life might be her employers. Advantages such as these 
are often hinted at in the vast body of religious literature known as “precious volumes” 
or “good books.” These contain stories chiefly about women who take up the religious 
life and achieve mastery over their husbands, other members of their family, and 
princes. The stories are very popular with Cantonese women (who have their own 
variety known as “wooden fish books”), and most halls possess collections of them. 

Another advantage of belonging to an organized faith is the opportunity to be- 
come a member of a religious “family.” In both the Buddhist and sectarian religions 
recruits are grouped in relation to the master (who may be a woman) through whom 
they join the religion. Groups of masters and disciples have taken on some of the for- 
mal characteristics of the Chinese kinship system. Kinship terms express the relations 
between the members of the group, who, even if they are women, are treated term- 
inologically as male agnates. Generation names are introduced into personal names in 
a manner which resembles the traditional system of secular naming in the lineage. The 
“families” trace their relations to common “ancestor” masters and practise “ancestor” 
worship, although the Buddhist “kinship” system tends to be shallower than that of 
the sects. 


The “family” provides an additional bond between fellow members of a hall, and 





3880 Lang, Chinese Family and Society (New Haven, 1946), p. 109, notes that numbers of women 
who had taken part in the anti-marriage movement in Kwangtung had, as they became older, posed a 
problem for the provincial authorities who had to provide special homes for them. In Singapore, however, 
there were few homes for the aged run by public bodies or private non-Chinese organizations; and those 
which existed did not seem to attract women of the kind we are discussing here. 
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is an effective method of forming new social relationships with numbers of co-re- 
ligionists living in, or otherwise connected with, other halls. Women in domestic 
service have few opportunities to make friends; for the unattached immigrant woman 
membership of a “family” is of considerable importance. The “family” gives an added 
interest to the everyday life of the hall. It involves members in a number of anniver- 
sary celebrations, which include dinners and visits to “kinsmen” in other establish- 
ments. It provides a body of mourners, “kinsmen” to care for the ritual needs of the 
dead, and “descendants” to carry out “ancestor” worship. 

The vegetarian sects have attracted few men, either as lay members or rank-holders. 
Many holders of rank joined the religion as children, often in China; few were born 
in Singapore. These sects are generally regarded by more educated Chinese as intel- 
lectually unsound and inferior in every way to Buddhism and the modern syncretic 
movements. They are said to be “women’s religions” (which indeed they largely are) 
and, as one young Buddhist put it, “peasant organizations coming from th= country- 
side.” The less sophisticated man who might possibly be attracted to sectarian religion 
by its secrecy and economic and social opportunities is likely to be put off by the re- 
strictions on sex and food. 

The modern syncretic groups, which can offer no facilities comparable to those of 
the vegetarian sects, continue to attract men rather than women, although of course 
the number of men involved is very small when measured against the total population. 
If we may generalize from the few individuals we have known among the members 
of the T‘ung Shan She and Tao Yiian, we should say that the men who take part in 
syncretic religious activities of the modern kind are either traditionalists or, if modern 
in outlook, find their models in pre-Communist China rather than in the events and 
leaders of the Singapore society around them. 

We still do not know enough of the whole range of esoteric religious beliefs and 
practices among the Chinese in Singapore. But what we do know of salvationist 
elements suggests that in conditions of increasing social disturbance the tide of secu- 
larized politics may not go unopposed by religious movements. The old vegetarian 
sects in their rebellious periods in China were forward-looking, seeking to establish a 
new order. The new syncretic movements looked backward, striving to preserve the 
older society and its values. They were alike in one respect: they believed the moral 
order was in danger. A characteristic of the syncretic religions is to predict (usually 
by revelation) the likely future of mankind if it moves too far away from the “natural 
order of things” and if leaders are not virtuous men and lack the mandate of Heaven. 
They place importance on the need for spiritual cultivation for all those who would 
rule themselves and other men. Even spirit-medium cults, normally preoccupied with 
private problems, occasionally produce divine utterances of a broad moral significance. 
“Life is short, life is short,” asserts one god through his medium, and urges people to 
think of the future life. “That which you enjoy in this life is only transient. . . . Good 
man, cultivate the lasting spiritual life.”** Buddhist tracts, and the “precious volumes” 
and “wooden fish books,” besides indicating the material advantages of the religious 
life, make similar moral statements. The Tao Yiian points out that the development or 
expansion of religion has often taken place during a period of disaster: “. . . the upper 
classes acted without the principles of Tao and the lower classes had no respect for the 
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laws. . . If mankind is. . . to be saved and peace brought to them. . . the way by 
which salvation [can] be attained is by means of the “Tao’.”*° Although salvationist 
religions in Singapore have so far displayed little interest in local political activities, 
we should not forget the history of their political involvement in China and the pos- 
sibilities which their ideas afford for militant interpretation. The sects, the modern 
syncretic movements, and even the spirit-medium cults may come to assert a resist- 
ance to political pressure in a way we have so far not known in Singapore. We should 
remember that as the government of Singapore has become increasingly Chinese and 
decreasingly colonial, it has come more effectively within the range of Chinese re- 
ligious weapons. We know that sectarian religion has survived to this day in China; 
there is little reason to suppose that it will vanish from Singapore. 
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A Fresh Classification of India’s 
Philosophical Systems 


KARL H. POTTER 


ante the source of the generally accepted classification of Indian phil- 
osophical systems, its six divisions do not appear to most scholars in this field 
to stem from logic. As a systematic attempt to deal with theoretical problems of meta- 
physics, logic, epistemology, and related topics, the “six systems” account has several 
glaring deficiencies. Two of these will be mentioned briefly. 

This “six-systems” classification pairs philosophers with divergent views while it 
separates other philosophers whose views are fairly similar. Thus Prabhakaras and 
Kaumirila-Bhattas are classed together as Mimamsakas,’ while the Nyaya school of 
Gautama, Vatsyayana, Uddyotakara et al.? is distinguished sharply from the Vaisesika 
school of Kanada, Pragastapada, and Sridhara* Yet the Prabhakaras and 
Bhattas carry on a running battle from the beginning and are never reconciled; the 
Naiyayikas and Vaiéesikas rarely criticize each other, devote their time to fending off 
the common enemy, and in fact join forces completely in Navyanyaya times. On- 
tologically and epistemologically, Nyaya and Vaisesika are practically identical, while 
Prabhakara and Kumirila differ sharply in the number of categories assumed, in the 
nature of the categories, and on epistemology. An even more flagrant confusion comes 
in the sixth system, Vedanta, which covers Advaita, Visistadvaita, Dvaita, and various 
grades of views compromising between or improving upon these positions.* There is 





Karl H. Potter is Associate Professor of Philosophy at the University of Minnesota. He is the author of 
The Padarthatattvaniriipanam of Raghundatha Siromani and is currently preparing a volume to be titled 
The Presuppositions of India’s Philosophies. 

This paper was read at the meeting of the Association for Asian Studies, March 28, 1961, at Chicago. 

1 The Pirva-Mimamsa school, whose followers are called Mimamsakas, has two important branches, 
one headed by Prabhakara (ca. 7th century, author of Brhati) and known as the Prabhakara school, the 
other headed by Kumirila (ca. 7th century, author of Slokavarttika), known as the Bhiatta school. 

2 The Nyaya school of philosophy, whose members are called Naiyayikas, is held to have been founded 
by Gautama, the (probably mythical) author of the Nydyasttras. The -sutras are commented upon by 
Vatsyayana (4th century?) in his Nydyabhdsya, which is in turn commented upon by Uddyotakara (7th 
century) in his Nydyavarttika. This last was in turn commented upon by Vacaspati Misra with a sub-com- 
mentary by Udayana. 

3 The Vaisesika school is held to have been founded by Kanada, the (probably mythical) author of the 
Vaisesikastitras. The major work of early Vaisesika, however, is the Padarthadharmasamgraha of Prdsasta- 
pada (sth century), which has been commented upon by Sridhara (roth century) in his Nydyakandali. 

* Advaita Vedanta is the monistic system of Mandana Misra and Samkaracarya (8th century). 
Samkara’s commentary on Badarayana’s Brahmastitras is the chief work of the system, and on it many 
writers have written sub-commentaries. There are three chief branches of this system: (1) the Bhamati 
school, named after Vacaspati Misra’s sub-commentary on Samkara’s work, which owes much inspiration to 
Mandana; (2) The Vivarana school, named after the commentary of Prakasatman on Padmapada’s 
Paficapadikd. Padmapada was one of Samkara’s two most famous pupils. Other members of this school are 
Vidyarana, author of Paficadagi, and later Nrsimhasrama and Madhusiidana Sarasvati; (3) the followers of 
Surésvara, author of Naiskarmyasiddhi and pupil of Samkara. His followers include Sarvajfiatman (9th 
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certainly more distance between Samkara’s Advaita and Madhva’s Dvaita, philosophi- 
cally speaking, than between Dvaita and Nyaya: Dvaita and Nyaya are pluralistic, 
Advaita monistic. The categories assumed by Madhva and the Naiyayikas coincide in 
many respects, while Samkara has only one category. Nyaya believes in causal relations 
and the positive use of reasoning in resolving problems of self-realization; Madhva 
believes in causal relations up to a point and also believes in the positive use of reason- 
ing, but Samkara tends to be an ajativadin, a “no-production-believer,” and uses logic 
mainly to refute positive views about the nature of reality. 

A second deficiency in the “six-system” account is that it only covers orthodox 
philosophers, i.e., the Hindu schools of thought. From a philosophical standpoint, the 
views of the Buddhists and Jains are equally important. Moreover, the comprehension 
of these views is essential to understand the orthodox theories. The relevance of much 
of the writing of Dharmakirti and PraSastapada, for instance, can hardly be understood 
if one does not know the views of both and understand on what issues the discussion 
turns. A large part of the polemical material in Samkara’s Brahmasitrabhasya is de- 
voted to refuting the Buddhists; apparently he did not consider them refuted by the 
mere fact of their being outside the fold. Furthermore, there are philosophers who 
seem to incorporate orthodox views with heterodox ones in formulating their philo- 
sophical positions. Witness Kumirila, who accepts several key Jain assumptions in 
modifying what is otherwise an essentially Nyaya-like system. Prabhakara, as well as 
several Advaitins, borrows the extremely important Buddhist doctrine of apohavada 
(the analysis of similarity as bhedagraha or non-grasping of difference). Gaudapada,® 
if indeed he was one man and not two, seems to have been an Advaitin who was 
philosophically a Buddhist. 

Within Buddhist philosophy there is also a traditional classification into four 


schools—Vaibhasika, Sautrantika, Yogacara (or Vijfianavada), and Madhyamika.® 





century), author of Samksepagariraka, Sriharsa (13th century), author of Khandanakhandakhadya, and 
Prakasananda, (17th century), author of Veddntasiddhintamuktavali. 

Visistadvaita Vedanta is the “qualified monism” of the important Vaisnavite reformer 
Ramanuja (11th century; author of Sribhasya). His followers include Lokacarya Pillai of the Tengalai sect, 
Vedanta Désika of the Vadagalai sect (both ca. 13th century) and Ramananda in the north (16th century). 

Dvaita Vedanta is the philosophy of Madhva (14th century) which emphasized some five important 
and absolute distinctions within the universe. His followers included the logicians Jayatirtha and Vydsaraja, 
as well as the Bengali saint Caitanya (16th century). 

Other Vedantas include Vallabha’s Suddhadvaita (“pure non-dualism”) and the Dvaitadvaita or 
“dualistic non-dualism” of Nimbarka (12th century). The latter resembles Bhedabhedavada in its tenets 
(see note 8). 

5 Gaudapada is taken to be the author of the Mandukyakdrikds or Agamaégastra, comments on the 
Mandukyopanisad which contain strong suggestions both of Buddhism and of Advaita. Samkara speaks of 
him with respect as an important influence. Scholars are uncertain, however, of his date and even of his 
historicity, speculating that the work may have been of multiple authorship and that the name “Gauda- 
pada” may simply indicate the place of origin of the views, as “Gauda” suggests Bengal. 

® Outside of polemical references, we know of the Vaibhasika and Sautrantika views only from the 
Abhidharmakofa of Vasubandhu (4th century). The other two schools are morely easily identifiable. 
Yogacara or Vijiavada is the school of Asanga and his brother Vasubandhu (dubiously identified with the 
author of Abhidharmakofa). Vasubandhu’s Vijfidptimdtratd, containing two short philosophical treatises in 
twenty and thirty verses respectively, the Dvimsika and Trim/éika, is probably the clearest source for the 
subjective idealist views of the system. Also usually included within this group, though as argued in the 
text quite distinct from subjective idealism in various ways, are the so-called Buddhist logicians, Dignaga 
(4th century), Dharmakirti (5th century) and their numerous followers down to Ratnakirti (roth century). 
The Madhyamika school, also known as fi&nyavdda or the philosophy of the void, was founded by 
Nagarjuna (2d century A.D.), sometimes called the father of Indian philosophy. His followers include 
Arya Deva (3d century) and Candrakirti (7th century). 
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However, this account suffers in the same ways as the Hindu classification. Vasu- 
bandhu, author of Vijadptimdatrata, and Dharmakirti, the Buddhist logician, are both 
frequently called Vijiianavadins or Yogicaras, yet on the accounts of what is real as 
opposed to only apparent, on the nature and cause of error, and on a number of other 
related matters Dharmakirti’s views differ radically from those of the author of the 
TrimSsika and Vimésika. 

To avoid these deficiencies, a fresh classification of Indian philosophers is proposed 
that will be helpful to philosophical scholars. I must hasten to say that this classifica- 
tion may not help in matters other than philosophical. Deficiency in classification is 
usually traceable either to lack of clarity of purpose or to attempting to make one 
classification scheme serve several purposes at once. This seems to me to be the case 
in the present instance. The Hindu classification into six systems is intended to be 
helpful not only to the student of philosophy but also to the student of religion as well 
as perhaps to the student of Indian culture in general. These purposes are not always 
considered distinct in India, and it is no wonder that the Indians’ ways of viewing the 
history of their ideas suffered from the vagueness shown in the previous examples. 


Path Philosophy and Speculative Philosophy 


Only if we can identify and order the most pressing problems common to all the 
Indian systems can a helpful classification of Indian philosophical systems be discov- 
ered. Possibly a better classification is not already traditional because the purposes of 
the historian of philosophy are not the same as those of the traditional Indian scholars, 
the pandits and Sastris, presumably responsible for the present classification. Let us not 
try now to identify the concerns of the pandits and fastris, however: rather let me 
propose a classification which will serve the purposes of the historian of philosophy as 
we conceive them nowadays. 

Precisely what is to be meant by “philosophy” must first be established. Included as 
“philosophers” are those who are said by Indians to espouse “views” (darfana). In 
India, philosophers have been so called for two distinct kinds of reasons, which are 
interconnected, however. A man will be called a “philosopher” if he addresses himself 
to the attainment of moksa (liberation), the fourth and supreme aim of life, or if he 
addresses himself to showing that the attainment of moksa is possible. In order to 
aspire to the latter, however, he must in fact address himself to the former, so that it 
would be sufficient to characterize the philosopher in India by saying that he is con- 
cerned with moksa. The reason I emphasize the second type of philosophical discourse, 
that of the man who tries to show that the attainment of moksa is possible, is that the 
distinction between those who do concern themselves with this kind of question and 
those who do not is a workable distinction for classificatory purposes, helpful to his- 
torians of philosophy because it suggests what one may reasonably expect a philosopher 
to provide in his writings or sayings. There are, that is to say, path philosophers and 
speculative philosophers. From those who are path philosophers, we should expect 
discourse intended to instruct aspirants for moksa. Their readers are expected to be 
people who are convinced that moksa is possible to attain and who wish to embark 
on an appropriate path leading to that state. From speculative philosophers we may 
expect an account of the nature of things intended to show that the attainment of 
moksa is possible, that the world is not chaotic or fatalistic and that therefore one can 
hope eventually to succeed in realizing the supreme state. The discourse of the specu- 
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lative philosopher is addressed to men in general, and is intended to demonstrate that 
a certain possibility is open to all. The discourses of the path philosophers are typically 
addressed to people who satisfy certain requirements of faith and capacity, and to 
those one by one, according to their present abilities and the strength of their convic- 
tions. When students of the Indian scene comment that in India philosophy and reli- 
gion are entangled, I suspect they frequently mean that “philosophy” in India covers 
both path and speculative philosophy. 

This definition of “philosophy” has one limitation: it leaves out the skeptics, the 
Carvakas or Lokayatas, as well as the fatalistic Ajivikas.” If we wish to include these 
within “philosophy,” we can loosen our definition of “speculative philosophy” to in- 
clude not only those who are concerned to show that moksa is possible to attain, but 
also those who are concerned to deny it. 

The classification of path philosophers is carried out naturally by distinguishing 
among those philosophers who believe in the efficacy of different paths. Outside of 
this, however, it is difficult—and perhaps not important—to classify them at all, since 
by definition their discourses are addressed to specific pupils with specific problems. 
Types of paths in Indian philosophy are those in the Bhagavadgita—jfiana (knowl- 
edge), karma (action) and bhakti (devotion)—alone (as in Samkara, early MimamsA, 
and medieval bhaktism respectively), or in combination (as in Bhedabheda® and later 
MimamsA, in Buddhism and Jainism, and in medieval Vedantism). I shall not suggest 
a scheme to handle this side of philosophy, for, as I mentioned, I suspect that the main 
emphasis here must come in the teaching of specific individuals, and for each man 
there may be a path with unique characteristics. 

For speculative philosophy, on the other hand, since the problem is a general one, 
classification of positions is relevant and helpful for anyone who wishes to address the 
problem himself, to be convinced that moksa is possible to attain. This is because some- 
one who cares about speculative philosophy is one to whom it is addressed, one who 
doubts that moksa is possible and a fortiori doubts that any particular path is efh- 
cacious in the attainment of it. For such a man, a solution to the problem of speculative 
philosophy is a necessary prerequisite to his interest in path philosophy. But, as was 
suggested above, it is also true that the satisfactory demonstration that moksa is possi- 
ble can only be: accomplished by showing that there is at least one path which is ap- 


propriate to someone, so that the speculative philosopher functions indirectly as a path 
philosopher. 


Leap Philosophy and Progress Philosophy 


Among speculative philosophers we may begin by distinguishing what I shall call 
“leap philosophers” from “progress philosophers.” A progress philosopher believes that 





7 The skeptical or “materialistic” Carvakas, also called Lokayatas, are practically unrepresented among 
materials which have come down to us at present. One of the few extant works is Jayaraéi’s Tattvopaplav- 
asimha (7th century), translated in A Source Book in Indian Philosophy (ed. Radhakrishnan and Moore 
(Princeton University Press, 1957). The Ajivikas were an early heterodox sect of ascetics who flourished 
about the time of Buddha and Mahavira; cf. A. L. Basham, History and Doctrines of the Ajivikas, (London, 
1951). 

8 Bhedabhedavada is the name by which the philosophy of Bhartrprapafica and Bhaskara is usually 
known. Bhartrprapafica is counted by Advaitins as a precursor of Samkara; his philosophy is admirably 
discussed by M. Hiriyanna in Indian Philosophical Studies I (Mysore, 1957), pp. 79-94. Bhaskara, a con- 
temporary of Samkara, also wrote a commentary on the Brahmastitras of Badarayana. — 
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there is a chain of possible events which culminates in the realization of moksa and 
which is open to men, or at least some men, and that the events in the chain are con- 
nected by some relation which is not so strong that the events in the chain are out of 
the agent’s control, nor so weak that the agent cannot depend upon one kind of event 
following upon its causal condition. A leap philosopher is one who dissents from some 
part of the progress philosopher’s assumption. He may not believe that there is any 
chain of events which includes moksa; he may deny that moksa is an event. Examples 
of this can be found in Nagirjuna’s fanyavada (philosophy of the “void”), which 
denies that there is a progressive series of events which includes nirvdna (—= moksa), 
but rather identifies nirvana with samsara, the chain of events itself; another case is 
that of the late Advaitin Prakasananda and the tradition leading up to him through 
Samkara and his pupil Suregvara—this line of Advaita, called drstisrstivada in Advaita 
circles,® also believes, with Nagarjuna, that in the most crucial sense we are already in 
moksa, which is not an event but rather the undifferentiated Brahman. Another type 
of leap philosopher is one who admits that there are chains leading to moksa, but 
denies that it is within the agent’s control to bring about the occurrence of at least one 
of the events in each such chain. These “non-do-it-yourself” philosophers, so to speak, 
believe that moksa can only be realized through God’s grace. A prime example is the 
Dvaita philosophy of Madhva and his followers. Madhva will allow that men can 
improve themselves to some degree; only some men, however, are capable of 


realizing moksa, and they do so only through the divine intervention of God, 
which they are powerless to control. 


Progress Philosophers Classified According to their Theories about Causal Relations 


To classify progress philosophers, we may examine first the nature and character of 
the relation claimed by each philosopher to connect the events in the chains leading to 
moksa. There are essentially five such relations, and they exemplify a pattern which 
has been noted and named by the Indians. 

The Indians divide causal theories into three varieties: (1) the theory of satkarya- 
vada, that the effect pre-exists in the cause; (2) the theory of asatkaryavada, that the 
effect does not pre-exist in the cause; and (3) the theory of anekdntavada, that in some 
way the effect both does and does not pre-exist in the cause. In the chart (on page 28) 
I place the satkéryavddins to the right, the asatkdryavadins to the left, and the 
anekantavadins in the center. 

Next, the right and left sides can be divided into two further categories. To the 
right, among the satkdryavddins, we may distinguish those who use the model of 
parindma (transformation) from those who use the model of vivarta (manifestation). 
The former group thinks that cause-effect relations which are involved in chains 
leading to moksa should be conceived along the lines of the relation between, say, milk 
and curds: the same stuff is present (thus the effect, the curds, pre-exists in the cause, 
the milk), but undergoes a transformation. The latter group denies that the cause 
undergoes a real change. They prefer as a model the relation between, say, the rope 
and the snake it is mistaken for in the dusk. The rope does not undergo any real 
transformation, but rather appears as something different while in reality remaining 





® Literally “the view that seeing (drsti) precedes creating (srsti),” a position perhaps describable as 
“metaphysical solipsism”, inasmuch as it holds that there is only one jiva or individual soul, and that 
creation is a process of that jiva’s ignorant consciousness. 
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the same. To identify philosophers who belong in each of these groups: in the 
parindmavdda camp we may place Iévarakrsna, author of Sémkhyakarikas;'° Ram- 
anuja (unless indeed he be a leap philosopher) ; and those philosophers called Bheda- 
bhedavadins, such as Bhartrprapanca and Bhaskara. In the vivartavéda camp fall all 
those Advaitins who are not leap philosophers, including Mandana Misra, author of 
Brahmasiddhi, and the so-called Bhamati school founded by Vacaspati Misra, as well 
as Samkara’s pupil Padmapada and the Vivarana school of Prakasatman and his fol- 
lowers. 

To the left, we may also distinguish two varieties of relations. There are those who 
believe that the events which matter are related by some function of samavéya, “in- 
herence,” so that, for example, to attain moksa by ridding oneself of wrong knowledge 
one must break the inherence relation between the dtman or self and the wrong 
knowledge which is holding it in bondage. On the other hand, there are those who 
believe that the events are related by a relation called sarapya or sédrfya (co-ordina- 
tion). In the former camp of those who adopt samavéya as the crucial relation, we may 
place Gautama and Kanada, the authors of the Nydya and Vaisesika Satras, and their 
followers, as well as Prabhakara and his school. In the latter camp, the co-ordination- 
relation group, we find those Buddhists who are not leap philosophers, men such as 
Vasubandhu, Dignaga, and Dharmakirti. We also, interestingly, find Prabhakara 
again, for he uses both inherence and similarity in his ontology. 

That this five-fold classification of relations, ordered in the fashion indicated, is 
fundamental to practically everything else in systematic Indian philosophy is attested 
by its accuracy in reflecting the interrelationships between the systems in certain 
kindred respects. For example, there is the discussion about the nature of the avayavin, 
the whole, and its relation to the avayavas or parts. Since the point of adopting in- 
herence as the basic relation is to provide a relation which can be broken without 
destroying both the relata, we expect and in fact find that the Prabhakaras and 
Nyaya-Vaisesikas consider the whole to be distinct from the sum of its parts. The 
parindmavadins believe that the parts are transformations brought upon the whole by 
limitations (upadhis); thus the whole, the unlimited prakrti, for example, is the sum 
of the parts, the limited evolutes, for example. In between Nyaya and Samkhya stand 
Kumirila and the Jains, who try to combine these two accounts, so that the whole is 
equal to the parts in one aspect, not equal in another, as the Jain puts it. In the wings 
we find, to the right, the Advaitins, who make a type-difference between the unreal 
parts and the real whole and thus find no sense in the question whether Brahman 
(the whole) is or is not the sum of its limited parts. To the left, the Buddhists, who 
also make a type-difference between parts and whole, find the parts real and the 
wholes unreal; they also make no sense of the question whether the whole is or is 
not the sum of its parts. 

Turning to the question of universals, the Naiyayikas accept universals as distinct 
from particulars and equally real; the Buddhists deny the reality of universals, con- 
ceiving them to be the product of erroneous identification of distinct elements of real- 
ity; and the right-hand theories take ultimate reals to be already “universal,” produc- 
ing a position sometimes called (rather confusingly) “conceptualism” or universalia 





10 T$varakrsna’s Samkhyakarikas contain the clearest exposition of classical Samkhya. He probably 
flourished in the 4th century A.D. 
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in re in the history of the problem in the West. What the Jains believe is a puzzle, but by 
formulating the other alternatives one might make a better hypothesis about their view. 

This last suggests the usefulness of this fresh classification, which is precisely to 
enable the seeker or scholar to make better hypotheses about puzzling doctrines. In 
considering the doctrines of negation and error, which are closely related to those 
already discussed, we can appreciate this even more. The appropriateness of placing 
Prabhakara to the left of Nyaya becomes apparent when we find that Prabhakara, 
besides sharing the category of co-ordination (sddréya) with the Buddhist logicians, 
also adopts their characteristic bhedagraha or apoha theory, which holds that error 
occurs through our failure to grasp the ultimate differences between things. In this he 
differs from the Nyaya-Vafsesikas, who takes absences (abhava) as independently 
real. There is a parallel situation to the right, where Mandana’s and VaAcaspati’s 
Bhamati school of Advaita holds the theory of abhedagraha, that error stems from the 
failure to grasp the non-difference between aspects of Brahman, as distinct from the 
parindmavadins, with whom in other respects Mandana and Vacaspati sympathize 
more than other Advaitins: the parindmavadins hold that negation is merely positive 
reality perversely described. Puzzles remain about the theories of negation of the 
Yogiciras to the left and the Vivarana Advaitins to the right, who oppose or ignore 
the apoha doctrine. There is also speculation about the Jain theory. 

Finally, this classification suggests new ways of approach to Indian khyativadas 
or theories of error. For one thing, it suggests that the Indians’ own classification of 
these theories is only piecemeal at best. For example, the difference between Dharma- 
kirti’s phenomenalistic theory of error and Vasubandhu’s atmakhydti or idealistic 
account is vital, yet there is no term, as far as I am aware, which is commonly used to 
distinguish the Buddhist logicians’ theory. On the right, again, all Advaitin theories 
are called anirvacaniyakhyati," but the differences between the Bhamatf and Vivarana 
schools on error, and even more between the progress Advaitins and the leap ones 
like SureSvara and Prakasananda, are as great as the distinctions between, say, 
Vasubandhu and Dharmakirti, or between the anyathakhyati of Nyaya-Vaisesika 
and the viparitakhyati of Kumirila.” 

Further investigation of these differences would be more technical than this study 
will attempt: suffice it to point out the advantages of the proposed scheme and its 
possibilities of further improvement. For example, the Grammarian philosophers, 
$abdadvaitins such as Bhartrhari, not in the scheme because of the author’s lack of 
knowledge in this area, doubtless deserve an independent position among the systems; 
possibly they would fall between Bhedabhedavada and Bhamati Advaita. 

Certainly this classification is not original: it is used, if only implicitly, by more 
careful Indian scholars. It is only urged that if future books on Indian thought pre- 
sented their material in the light of this classification of systems rather than in the 
less accurate traditional manner, all of us, scholars and laymen alike, would benefit. 





11 Anirvacaniya is a technical term, probably coined by Mandana Misra among Advaitins, used to 
indicate the peculiar logical status of both empirical illusions and empirical truth. According to Advaita, 
all empirical knowledge, whether true or false from a worldly standpont, is False (anirvacaniya) when 
compared to Being (Brahman) and Negation (asat) which is nothing at all. 

12 The Naiyadyikas hold that when we entertain an erroneous judgment we perceive real entities in a 
place and time other than where or when they actually occur—i.e., we see things “otherwise” (anyathd). 
Kumirila’s position is much the same; he gives it a different name mainly to record his dissent from the 
Naiyayika’s ontological thesis that inherence is a distinct entity. 





The Financing of Public Investment 
in Communist China 


FENG-HWA MAH 


| em underdeveloped countries bent on accelerating their economic development, 
there are two alternatives: one is a mixed economy compatible with democracy, 
the other is planned development under totalitarianism. What has been happening in 
Communist China during the past few years is a striking example of the latter case, 
and its degree of success will undoubtedly have far-reaching influences on other 
economically backward countries desiring rapid economic development. Since rapid 
economic development is unattainable without substantial investment, the sources of 
investment funds are of crucial importance in the whole development program. The 
purpose of this paper is to explore how public investment was financed in Com- 
munist China, and to estimate which population groups bore the burden of such 
financing.’ 

The scope of this paper will be confined to the study of the sources of funds for 
fixed capital investment made by the Chinese Communist government. This is called 
basic construction investment in the Communist literature, and we shall refer to it as 
state capital investment throughout this paper. 

We shall further confine our inquiry to the period of the first Five Year Plan, that 
is, 1953-1957. For planned economic development did not start until 1953, while 1958 
was a year of great change and confusion on the mainland of China, and it marked 
the beginning of another stage of Communist China’s economic development. In the 
first place, 1958 saw some decentralization of industrial and financial management. 
Second, there was the obvious shift of emphasis from capital-intensive to labor-inten- 
sive production. Investment in kind in the form of unpaid or underpaid labor became 
a more important factor of Communist China’s economic development. All of these 
factors certainly will change the nature and composition of sources of financing to a 
certain extent, and make it desirable for us to take 1957 as our stopping point. 

The sources of funds for financing state capital investment are the same as those 
for financing the government budget. It is, of course, impossible to show exactly from 
which particular categories of the budget revenue the state capital investment is 
financed. However, since state capital investment occupies a relatively large proportion 





The author is Assistant Professor of Economics at the University of Washington and Consultant, Eco- 
nomics Department, The RAND Corporation. This article is based on a paper presented to the 1960 annual 
meeting of the Association for Asian Studies in New York. The author wishes to thank Professors Morris 
Bornstein, C. M. Li, Hugh T. Patrick, C. F. Remer, Henry Rosovsky, and Peter Schran for reading a pre- 
liminary draft of this paper and giving him valuable advice and suggestions. 

1 The present paper is an abridged version of the author’s study, The Financing of Public Investment in 
Communist China, Santa Monica: The RAND Corporation (P-2031-RC), 1960. The appendices to this 
paper, which include detailed documentation, explanations and estimates, are available in RAND P-2031-RC, 
and therefore are omitted here. 
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of total budgetary expenditures in Communist China, and since all budget revenues 
really go to finance all budgetary expenditures, it is felt that a study of the sources of 
funds in broad terms is nevertheless justified. 


Size of State Capital Investment 


The size of state capital investment during the first plan period is shown in Table 
1. Since in Communist China the government has essentially taken over the invest- 
ment function of the whole economy, state capital investment practically approximates 
the fixed capital investment of the entire economy. There was some investment by 


Taste 1—Srate Capita INvesTMENT AT CuRRENT AND 1952 Prices, 1953-1957 
(In Million Yuan ) 








1953-1957 
1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 Total 





I, Total capital investment 
at current budget prices 6,506 7,498 8,210 13,986 12,640 48,840 


II. Price index for costs of 
construction and equip- 
ment (1952= 100) 105.3 100.9 95.6 894 (89.4) 


III. Total capital investment 
at 1952 prices 6,179 7,431 8,588 15,644 14,139 51,981 





Sources and Notes: See Appendix B, RAND P-2031-RC, pp. 38-39. The investment 
totals at 1952 prices are the author’s estimates. 


the private business sector and by peasant households;? however, this was of diminish- 
ing importance. Net changes in working capital are not considered here because we 
believe the expansion of fixed capital is a better indicator of the real efforts made 
toward economic growth. 

State capital investment as reported by the Chinese Communists actually includes 
investments in fixed assets and related engineering and training expenses.* They 
include such investment in economic, cultural and educational, military and admin- 
istrative fields, and are net of depreciation charges.* Expanding and redesigning exist- 
ing plants are considered “basic construction,” but major, medium, and small repairs 
are excluded. It is not known whether public investment in kind by use of forced 
labor has been included in the Communist reporting. 





2 The total investment of the peasants during this period was reported to be about 12,000 million yuan. 
(Far Eastern Economic Review, Hong Kong, January 2, 1958, p. 13.) The First Five-Year Plan estimated 
that about 60 per cent of this total was investment in fixed assets. 

8 For details, see First Five Year Plan for Development of the National Economy of the People’s 
Republic of China in 1953-1957 (Peking: Foreign Languages Press, 1956), p. 28n. (To be referred to as 
First Five Year Plan.) 

*Li Hsien-nien, 1957 budget report, Hsin-Hua Pan-Yueh-Kan (HHPYK), No. 14 (Peking, 1957), p- 
23; Po I-Po, Speech at the eighth party congress of the CCP (September 18, 1956), Documents of the 
Eighth National Congress of the CCP (Peking: People’s Publishing House, 1957), p. 232n. (To be referred 
to as Documents.) 

5 Shih-Shih Shou-Tse Editing Board, Explanation of Some Terms in the First Five Year Plan (Peking: 
Popular Publishing House, 1955), p. 29. 
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The state capital investment figures as presented in Table 1, and as reported in 
the annual Communiqués of Peking’s State Statistical Bureau, do not include capital 
investments which were not covered by the national economic plan. The extra-plan 
capital investments were mostly made by various localities and departments out of 
their own resources. During the first plan period, capital investment within the state 
plan constituted roughly 90 per cent of actually completed total basic construction 
investment.® The then official Communist statistical journal Tung-Chi Kung-Tso 
had suggested that “for appraisal of the five year plan, the Communiqué investment 
figures should be used.”7 

The state investment plan gave high priority to heavy industry. Among the 
planned total capital investment in industry (58.2 per cent of total state capital invest- 
ment), heavy industry was scheduled to receive 88.8 per cent. In 1956 this was modi- 
fied to 87.5 per cent.® Only 7.6 per cent of the planned capital investment was assigned 
to agriculture, forestry, and water conservation. The actual capital investment within 
the plan in these fields was only 5.9 per cent of the total. 

According to our computation from Communist official data, the rate of state 
capital investment (state capital investment as a percentage of the official national 
income figures) was 8.8 per cent in 1953, and it reached 15.1 per cent in 1957, averaging 
12.9 per cent for the five-year period.® It should be noted that these percentages are 
somewhat misleading and are not fully comparable since part of the increase repre- 
sents merely a substitution of public for private investment. 


External Sources of Financing 


External resources made available to Communist China in the form of loans are 
rather limited in amount. There have been only two such loans granted to Commu- 


nist China during the last decade, both made by the Soviet Union. The first was 
the Sino-Soviet Agreement on February 14, 1950, which provided for a five-year 
Soviet loan to Communist China of U.S. $300 million, in equal proportions of 
U.S. $60 million per year, from January 1950 to the end of 1954, at an interest 
of 1 per cent per annum. A second Soviet loan to Communist China was announced 
on October 12, 1954, by a Soviet-Chinese Communist communiqué, which stated 
that there was an agreement on the granting of a long-term credit of 520 million 
rubles by the Soviet Union to the Chinese Communists. At the official exchange rate 
of 4 rubles to the dollar, this would amount to U.S. $130 million. On the basis of 
the 1957 budget report, it is believed that both the 1950 and the 1954 Soviet loans 
were depleted before the end of 1957. This budget report also stated that from 1953 
to 1957 total Soviet loans received amounted to 3,120 million yuan. There is evidence 
that except for these two loans, all the other loans from Russia were not for the 





6 During 1953-1957, total capital investment amounted to §5 billion yuan. Capital investment within 
the state plan was 49 billion yuan during the same period, constituting 89 per cent of the total. State 
Statistical Bureau, The Great Ten Years (Peking: People’s Publishing House, 1959), pp. 46-47. 

7 Tung-Chi Kung-Tso (TCKT), No. 17 (Peking, September 14, 1957), p. I. 

8 First Five Year Plan, p. 31; Editorial, Jen-Min ]ih-Pao (JMJP) (Peking, July 9, 1956). 

® Annual rate of state capital investment is given in Appendix C, RAND P-2031-RC, p. 40. The 
Communist official data gives an average rate of accumulation (total savings) of 23 per cent for the same 
period. See Yang Po’s article in JMJP, October 13, 1958, p. 7. For independent Western estimates of Com- 
munist China’s rate of investment, a convenient reference is Choh-ming Li, “Economic Development,” in 
China Quarterly, No. 1, January-March 1960, p. 38. It is to be noted that the rate of gross domestic invest- 


ment computed from Hollister’s book, pp. 132-133 (at 1952 prices) is 19.6 per cent, instead of 18.5 per 
cent. 
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purpose of financing mainland China’s economic development. Table 2 is an estimate 
of annual Soviet loans received during the period under study. For our purpose, the 
economic loans and loans of a different nature are separated.’® 


Taste 2—EstmatTe of ANNUAL Soviet Loans To CoMMuUNIST CHINA, BY UsEs, 


1953-1957 
(Unit : 1 million) 








Economic Loan 
Military and Other as % of State 
Year Economic Loans Loans Total Loans Capital Investment 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 6) ©) (7) 
Yuan US$ Yuan U.S.$ Yuan U.S.$ % 
1953 140.7. 60 297.8 127 438 187 
1954 140.7 60 743.4 317 884 377 
1955 304.8 130 1,353.0 577 1,657 707 
1956 117.4 50 0 0 117 50 
1957 23.3 10 0 0 23 10 





Total 726.9 310 2,394.2 1,021 3,120 1,331 





Notes: (a.) Official exchange rate: U.S. $1=2.345 yuan. 
(b.) Column (7) computed from Table 1 and column (1), this table. 
(c.) Details may not add to the total because of rounding. 


The total Soviet economic loans of 727 million yuan constituted but 0.53 per cent 
of the total state budget revenue of this period. From the last column of Table 2 
we can see that, in average, Soviet economic loans could take care of only 1.5 per 
cent of the state capital investment from 1953 to 1957. In view of these statistics, one 
must conclude that Soviet economic loans to Communist China during the first 
plan period were surprisingly small. 

In addition to economic loans, there are two other forms of Soviet economic assist- 
ance to Communist China: international trade and technical assistance. Trade became 
a form of economic assistance only in that it made available to mainland China such 
capital goods which the Chinese Communists could not secure from other sources. 

One of the main features of Communist China’s foreign trade is the complete 
government control of its amount, direction, and composition. The Communists 
make it no secret that they export because they need to import the producers’ goods 
which could not be supplied at home. During the first plan period, the pattern of 
mainland China’s foreign trade was as follows: 76 per cent of the exports consisted 
of agricultural products and 24 per cent of minerals and manufactures. 93 per cent 
of the imports were producers’ goods and 7 per cent were consumers’ goods.™ 

We have estimated elsewhere that, during the first plan period, Soviet economic 
loans were sufficient to finance only 11.2 per cent of the total machinery and equip- 
ment to be imported for the implementation of the first plan.1* The rest of the re- 





10 For detailed discussion of the derivation of this table, see Feng-hwa Mah, “The First Five-Year Plan 
and Its International Aspects,” in C. F. Remer (ed.), Three Essays on the International Economics of Com- 
munist China (Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan Press, 1959), pp. 76-86. 

11 The Great Ten Years, p. 156. 

12 Feng-hwa Mah, op. cit., p. 92. 
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quired machinery and equipment and other producers’ goods had to be imported 
through trade. 

According to the latest official Communist trade statistics, Communist China’s 
overall trade balance during this period was an import surplus of 1,879 million yuan, 
or US. $80: million at the official exchange rate. Any attempt to determine how 
this surplus was financed would touch the whole situation of mainland China’s 
balance of international payments, about which we know very little. Without going 
into the broad problem of balance of payments, we have tried to consider the possi- 
ble means for Communist China to finance the necessary imports for the implementa- 
tion of the first plan. The results are presented in Table 3. 


TasBLe 3—TENTATIVE EsTIMATE OF ComMuUNIST CHINA’s MEANS 
or Import Financine, 1953-1957 


(Unit: Million U.S.$) 








Net Inpayment (+) or 
Item Inpayment Outpayment Net Outpayment (—) 


. Commodities 10,016 10,817 —80l 
. Narcotics Traffic 250 +250 
. Soviet Economic Loans 310 +310 
. Overseas Remittances 100 +100 
. Gold outflow, labor export 

and unexplained source 141 +141 
. Total 10,817 10,817 0 


Sources and Notes: See Appendix E, RAND P-2031-RC, p. 42. 








The above brief account of Soviet loans and Communist China’s foreign trade 
brings home the fact that external sources of financing during the first plan period 
were generally very limited indeed. The Chinese Communists had to pay for what 
they got from the outside. 

It is reported that during the past decade Russia sent more than 10,800 experts 
in various fields to work in the mainland of China. In addition, the other Commu- 
nist countries have sent over 1,500 experts to Communist China.” It is believed that 
most of these foreign experts worked in China during the first plan period. It is also 
reported that during “the past few years,” over 7,000 Chinese technicians received 
in-service training in Russia. Between 1954 and 1959, Russia had also provided the 
following technical information to Communist China: 1,169 sets of technical data 
on industrial construction, 3,704 sets of blueprints of machinery and equipment, and 
1,018 items of other information on industrial and mining techniques, all free of 
charge.’* This technical know-how certainly played a very important role in the 
implementation of the first plan. 


Domestic Sources of Financing 


Almost all the sources for state capital investment funds fall within the framework 
of the state budget. One of the main functions of the state budget, says one Chinese 





18 Chou En-lai, “A Great Decade,” Peking Review, No. 41, (October 13, 1959), p. 16. 
14In return, Communist China has also given some blueprints and technical data to Russia. See article 
by Ah-shi-po-fu (Chinese transliteration), Ta Kung Pao (TKP) (Peking, September 30, 1959), p. 5. 
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Communist writer, is to provide funds for economic development through centralized 
distribution of the budget revenue.® During the first plan period, Communist China’s 
budget receipts came to about 30 per cent of its national income.’* The main sources 
of the Communist Chinese budgetary revenue are, by order of their magnitude, 
profit from state enterprises (for simplicity, this is also to be called state profit hence- 
forth), industrial and commercial taxes, agricultural tax, and domestic and foreign 
borrowing. 

The nature of taxes in a centrally controlled planned economy is basically different 
from that in a market economy, for in this case major economic decisions, including 
the investment decisions, are made by the planners and are not to be affected by 
tax policies. Essentially, the functions of taxation in such an economy are, first, to 
mobilize the needed resources for government investment and consumption, and, 
second, to siphon off excessive purchasing power resulting from an insufficient supply 
of consumer goods and thus to reduce the inflationary pressure. A third function of 
taxation in Communist China during the period under discussion is to “regulate the 
income among different classes,” so as to destroy certain groups of the population as 
economic “classes” through discriminatory tax measures.’* The effectiveness of internal 
taxation as a main source of investment funds may be quite limited in most of the 
underdeveloped areas, but this would not be a serious problem under a totalitarian 
regime. 

Total tax revenue during the first plan period constituted 50 per cent of the budget 
revenue. Among the revenues from taxes the most important item is reported as 
“taxes on industry and commerce,” which contributed about 35 per cent of total 
budgetary receipts (70 per cent of total tax revenue) for the five-year period. This 
item actually consists of some thirteen kinds of non-agricultural taxes; the most im- 
portant ones are the commodity tax (excise tax) and commodity turnover tax. 

Agricultural tax is reported to be the second important tax revenue. It accounted 
for about 11 per cent of the budgetary receipts (22 per cent of total tax revenue). In 
order to make the agricultural tax a dependable source of revenue, the Chinese Com- 
munists had developed the following three measures: (1) it was a tax in kind, (2) 
it was computed and collected on the basis of officially fixed yield per unit of land, 
instead of the flexible actual yield, and (3) the annual amount of agricultural tax 
had been more or less pegged at the 1952 level throughout the first plan period. These 
measures were obviously intended to provide the maximum possible protection for 
the Communist government to get a steady, unchanging inflow of agricultural prod- 
ucts and thus to eliminate as far as possible the unpredictable factors in carrying out 
the economic plan. 

In addition to agricultural taxation, the peasants were further squeezed in yet 
another form of forced saving. They were forced to sell to the government a fixed 
quantity of their farm output (after taxation in kind) at arbitrarily fixed low prices. 
(A part of this low price was usually paid in savings deposit slips.) With this low 
receipt the peasants had to buy manufactured goods and even their own grain back 





15 Wang Tze-ying, “Our Public Finance,” TKP (Tientsin, January 29, 1955). Survey of China Mainland 
Press (SCMP), Hong Kong, No. 1113 (August 19, 1955), p. 33. 

16 Po I-Po, Speech at the Eighth CCP Congress, Documents, p. 234. 

17 Liu Chih-cheng, “On Business Tax at the Time of A Great Leap Forward,” TKP (Peking, May 18, 
1958). 
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at higher prices, again fixed by the government.’® The difference between the monop- 
sonistic and monopolistic prices was channeled to the state budget partly as commod- 
ity tax revenue and partly as profit from state trading enterprises. 

According to the Communist budget reports, profit from state enterprises con- 
tributed roughly 42 per cent of total budget revenue during 1953-1957. A 1951 
Decision stated that it was for the central economic authority to determine in advance, 
on the basis of each state enterprise’s financial plan, the proportion of each enterprise’s 
profit that should be returned to the State.2° There are indications that in actual 
practice, during the first plan period, however, the state enterprises had been required 
to surrender their entire profits to the state, instead of paying only a prescribed pro- 
portion of them as described in the 1951 Decision.* 

State profit increased 29 per cent from 1952 to 1957. One of the main reasons for 
this rapid increase was the expansion of the state sector of the economy, and one 
important method of expanding the state sector used during the first plan period 
was a carefully planned “transformation” of private enterprises into state-private 
joint enterprises or state enterprises. This process of conversion was “basically com- 
pleted by the end of 1956.”*” 

As to the role of the banking system in the financing of capital investment, we 
should mention briefly at this point that it is not to provide new capital funds but to 
disburse existing funds and to supervise the proper utilization of such funds. Under 
the “monetary control” measures the state bank—the People’s Bank of China—was 
made the only source of credit for essentially the whole economy. Bank loans to the 
enterprises were limited to a maximum period of one year and were restricted 
exclusively to meeting working capital requirements. The sources of bank credit are: 
(1) state budget appropriation, usually the budget surplus; (2) the money which 
enterprises and government organizations were required to deposit with the bank; 
(3) note issue; and (4) savings deposit of the population. To the extent that bank 
credit is strictly confined to short-term loans for working capital requirements, it is not 
a source of funds to finance capital investment. However, it is conceivable that the 





18 Over one-third of the grain sold by the state each year was sold to the needy peasants. See Chen 
Yun’s speech at the first session of the first National People’s Congress, JMJP (September 23, 1954). For 
an account of the terms of trade between industrial and agricultural products, see “Changes of the Scissors 
Gap of the Prices Between Industrial and Farm Products Since Liberation,” TCKT No. 17 (September 
14, 1957), DP. 4. 

19 Strictly speaking, this item also includes depreciation charges transmitted by state enterprises and the 
state’s profit of enterprises under public-private joint ownership. Although no detailed figures are available, 
it has been indicated that the depreciation charges had been rather small and that the bulk of the “revenue 
from state enterprises” as reported in the budget consisted of the profits from state and joint enterprises. 
See Wang Tze-Ying, “Financing the Five Year Plan,” People’s China, No. 20 (October 16, 1957), p. 15. 

20 “Decision on the Productive Construction of State Industries in 1951,” (Promulgated on April 6, 
1951, by the Government Administrative Council), as quoted in Ho Yu-wen, An Analysis of Public Finance 
of Communist China (Hong Kong: The Asia Press, 1953), pp. 155-156. 

21 See Li Hsien-nien, “Report on 1956 Final Accounts and 1957 Draft State Budget,” HHPYK, No. 14 
(1957), P- 27. 

22 To show the decline of private industry and commerce, we may note that the share of private indus- 
trial output in total industrial output was 39 per cent in 1952 and 2 per cent at the end of January 1956. 
(Official figures, taken from SCMP, No. 1260, April 4, 1956, pp. 4-6.) In the field of commerce, private 
commerce took 36.3 per cent of total wholesale volume in 1952 and 4.4 per cent in 1955. (1956 figure not 
available.) It took 57.8 per cent of total retail trade volume in 1952 and only 3 per cent in 1956. See State 
Statistical Bureau, “1955 Communiqué,” Current Background (CB), No. 429 (Hong Kong, November 26, 
1956), p. 25; “1956 Communiqué,” HHPYK, No. 17 (1957), p. 201. 
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expansion of bank credit for working capital purposes may well make more budget 
funds available for fixed capital investment. 

Quantitative information on Communist China’s state budget revenues during 
the period under consideration is summarized in Table 4. We may add that, for the 


Taste 4—Communist Cuina’s State Bupcetary Revenues, 1952-1957 








1953- 
1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1957 


In Million Yuan, at “Old Prices” 


Total Revenues 17,560 21,762 26,237 27,203 29,693 32,044 136,939 
1. Tax Revenue 9,769 11,967 13,218 12,745 14,555 16,002 68,487 
a. Taxes on Industry 
and Commerce 6,147. 8,250 8,972 8,725 10,432 11,617 47,996 
b. Agricultural Tax 2,704 2,711 3,278 3,054 3,063 3,068 15,174 
c. Salt Tax 405 461 521 481 499 677 2,639 
d. Customs Duties 481 505 412 466 560 502 2,445 
e. Other Taxes 32 40 35 19 0 138 232 
. Profits from State 
Enterprises 5,728 7,669 9,961 11,194 13,874 14,897 57,595 
. Revenue from Loans 193 492 1,794 2,361 744 723 6,114 
. Other Revenue 1,870 1,634 1,264 903 517 424 4,742 











As Percentage of Total 





. Tax Revenue ; ; 46.9 49.0 
a. Taxes on Industry 

and Commerce : : 3 

l 


35. 
b. Agricultural Tax 10. 
c. Salt Tax 
d. Customs Duties 
e. Other Taxes 
. Profit from State 
Enterprises 
. Revenue from Loans 
. Other Revenue ; 


Total 0 100. 0 100.0 100. 





Sources and Notes: See Appendix G, RAND P-2031-RC, p. 44 


five-year period, total state capital investment (49.26 bilkion yuan, at current prices) 
took 36.6 per cent of total state budget expenditures (134.42 billion yuan at current 
“budget prices”). The annual percentages are as follows: 


State Capital Investment as Percentage of State 
Budget Expenditures, 1953-1957 (°/) 
1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
30.3 30.4 32.3 44.3 42.2 











The part of budgetary revenue spent on capital investment was fairly stable for the 
first three years. In 1956, a year of miscalculation and over-investment, the percentage 
showed a sharp increase (37 per cent more than 1955), then dropped by 5 per cent 
in 1957, the last year of the first plan. 
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Table 5, showing the sources of revenue by sectors of the economy, is the picture 

given by the Communists. According to this table, throughout the entire period, state 
TasLe 5—Domestic Sources oF FINANCING THE BupceT: CoMMUNIST VERSION 


1953-1957 (As % of budget revenue net of borrowing) 


1957 1953 
Sources 1953 1955 1956 (Planned) 1957 


73.6 72.0 69.4 
11.2 11.0 12.5 











. State Enterprises 62.9 ; 7 
. Agricultural Sector 13.4 1 
. Private Enterprises 16.9 
. Cooperative Enterprises a-2 
. Joint Enterprises 1.2 
. Other Revenue 3.1 


l 
a 
7 vs 
4 ; 5. 
a ¥. 
.4 a 





Source: Wang Tze-yin, “Financing the Five Year Plan,” People’s China, No. 20, 
October 16, 1957, p. 15. Percentages for 1957 are planned, not actual. 
For 1953-1956 absolute figures, see Feng Chi-hsi’s article in TCKT, 
No. 12, June 29, 1957, p. 28. 


According to Wang, domestic loans, as well as foreign loans, are excluded 

from these percentages. The absolute figures of funds from the peasants 

given in Feng’s article include bond subscriptions. 

Line 1. Including taxes, profits and depreciation charges from state 
industrial and commercial units. 

Line 2. Agricultural taxes. 

Line 3. Taxes paid by private industry and commerce. 

Line 4. Taxes paid by supplying and marketing cooperatives and 
handicraft coopertives. 

Line 5. Taxes and profit from public-private jointly owned enterprises. 

Line 6. See notes for Table 4. Other revenue before 1955 may also 
include premiums from insurance. 


enterprises supplied an overwhelmingly large portion of total domestic revenue net 
of borrowing. This portion averaged 69 per cent for 1953-1957. The agricultural sector 
was put in the second place, providing roughly 13 per cent of the funds for the period. 
Based on such figures the Communists have repeatedly claimed that their industrial- 
ization was financed chiefly from taxes paid and profits earned by the state enterprises, 
and that the heavy investment funds were not borne by the general public.2* Such 
assertions, although formally correct in the sense that the funds were collected through 
the state enterprises, purposely disguised the actual situation of the relative size of 
the burden to be borne by the various strata of the economy. 

We will attempt a more reasonable estimation of the distribution of the burden. 
Our results will be presented in three ways: first, the relative share of each group of the 
population in financing the budget; second, the “effective burden” of each group, that 
is, the burden borne by each group as a percentage of that group’s income; and third, 
the per capita burden for each group of the population. 

Dictated by available information, the population is divided into three groups only: 
the peasants, urban residents (workers, employees, soldiers and other city residents, 





23 See, for example, Wang Tze-ying, op. cit., p. 15. 
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excluding private businessmen), and private businessmen (private industrialists, indi- 
vidual handicraftsmen, merchants, peddlers and those in private transportation busi- 
ness). Our objective is to allocate the various items of domestic budgetary revenues, 
except “other revenue,” to these three groups. The budgetary revenue items are 
shown in Table 4. 

The first step of our procedure is to make some reasonable assumptions concerning 
the shifting and “incidence” of each tax and the state profit. (1) It is assumed that 
there is no shifting in agricultural tax, for the simple reason that prices of farm 
output are fixed by the government. Thus the entire amount of agricultural tax will 
be borne by the peasants. (2) Regarding the taxes on industry and commerce, we 
assume that with the exception of the business income taxes paid by private business- 
men, all will be shifted forward into higher prices, and therefore finally rest on the 
consumer. Since taxation is a device for the Communists to mobilize sufficient funds 
to finance the budget at the lowest possible cost, it is not likely that the government 
would allow the taxes paid by state enterprises to be shifted backward and to add to the 
costs of the enterprises. While it is possible that in the case of private enterprises, due to 
higher operation costs and government fixed prices, a part of the commodity taxes 
paid by them may well be shifted back to add to cost, we shall, however, forego the 
refinement here. (3) Among the industrial and commercial taxes paid by the private 
businessmen, the business income tax (levied on net profit) and tax on interest income 
are assumed to rest upon the businessmen who paid them.** (4) As to the salt 
tax, customs duties, and “other taxes,” which together amounted to less than 4 per 
cent of the budget revenue, they are also assumed to be borne by the consumer. (5) 
The profit from state enterprises is essentially a hidden commodity tax.”* It is there- 
fore treated in the same way as taxes on industry and commerce, and assumed to be 
shifted to the consumer. 

Our second step is to determine how those taxes and profits, which we presume 
to be borne by the consumer, are distributed among the three groups of the population 
as consumers. Here we first assume that the rural and urban (including private 
businessmen) populations share the burden of taxes and state profits at the same 
percentage as they share the total retail sales (i.e., tax burden is supposed to be pro- 
portional to spending). Based on Communist official data of retail sales of com- 


modities to rural sector and our estimates of retail sales to urban sector, we reached 
the following: 


PERCENTAGE DisTRIBUTION OF ReTaiL SALEs To RuRAL 
AND Ursan Secrors, 1953-1957 (% 





1953 1954 1955 1956 


Rural sector 45.25 45.93 44.40 43.11 
Urban sector 54.75 54.07 55.60 56.89 


Source: Appendix H, RAND P-2031-RC, p. 45. 











24 A Communist economist also admitted this point. See Wang Tze-ying, op. cit., p. 18. 

25 Commodity tax may be defined broadly as comprising approximately the total mark-up over cost, i.e., 
the total receipts of state enterprises minus their explicit commercial costs, as used in Holzman’s study on 
Soviet taxation. See Franklyn D. Holzman, Soviet Taxation (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1955), 
p. 87. Defined this way, profit from state enterprise is merely another form of commodity tax. 
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These percentages are used to allocate the burden of taxes and state profit. Then we 
further divide the burden of the urban population between the private businessmen 
and the other urban residents according to their relative income weight as calculated 
from the income distribution estimates developed by this author in the RAND 
paper.”® By this procedure we arrived at the following percentages: 


PERCENTAGE DisTRIBUTION OF THE BURDEN OF TAXES AND 
State Prorir, 1953-1957 (% 


1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 


Peasants 45.25 45.93 44.40 43.11 41.67 
Urban residents 38.21 39.82 43.38 47 .37 49.55 
Private businessmen 16.54 14.24 12.22 9.52 8.78 


Sources: See Appendix H, RAND P-2031-RC, p. 47. 














These percentages are then applied to the budgetary revenue figures. The 
industrial and commercial taxes to be allocated are as follows: 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL TAXES TO BE ALLOCATED 


(Billion Yuan) 
1953 1954 1955 








a. Total industrial and 

commercial taxes ae 8.97 
b. Business income taxes paid 

by private businessmen ; 0.77 


c. Industrial and commercial 
taxes to be allocated 8.20 





Sources and notes: 
a. Table 4 above. 
b. Including business income tax and tax on interest income. Wang Tze-Ying, “Financ- 
ing the Five Year Plan,” People’s China, October 16, 1957, p. 19. 
cc=a-—b. 


The results of this effort are summarized in Tables 7 and 8, showing the domestic 
sources for financing the budget and the effective burden for the three groups of the 
population, respectively. Finally, we estimate the per capita burden of each of the three 
population groups. No breakdown of population figures is available for the estimation 
of each group’s per capita income which is necessary for the computation of per capita 
burden. The estimates of per capita income for the three population groups in Table 6 
are based on fragmentary Communist official reports and on some bold assumptions. 
They indicate no more than first approximations of the order of magnitude. 

The per capita income and burden of these three population groups are then 
expressed in indices in order to compare the relative per capita burden of the different 
groups. This is presented in Table 9. 

We wish to make it clear that all these results reflect only tentative conclusions 
made on the basis of some commonsense assumptions and very inadequate data. 
However, if our assumptions are reasonable and the data we used acceptable, 





26 See Appendix H, RAND P-2031-RC, p. 45. 
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they probably do reflect a fair approximation of the actual situation. On this basis 
the following observations may be made. 


Tasie 6—Estmates or Per Capita INCcoME AND BurDEN BY PopuLATION GrouP 


1953-1957 
(Unit: Yuan, At Current Prices) 








Urban Private 
Year Peasants Residents Businessmen 
Income Burden Income Burden Income Burden 


1953 21 165 207 72 
1954 26 173 186 77 
1955 26 178 169 61 
1956 29 203 130 46 
1957 30 212 120 43 








Sources and Notes: (1) For per capita income, see Appendix I, RAND P-2031-RC, 
p. 49. 

(2) Burdens are computed from per capita income and the per- 

centages of effective burden of each group (Table 8) respec- 
tively. 


From Table 7, it is very clear that, contrary to the Communist statement, the 
overwhelming portion of budgetary and investment funds did not really come from 
the state enterprises, but from the peasants. They contributed 48 per cent of net 
domestic revenue for the five-year period. Urban residents, exluding private business- 
men, took second place, supplying 37 per cent of net domestic revenue. Private 
businessmen’s contribution was 12 per cent. Generally speaking, funds from the 
peasants remained stable throughout the whole period. Revenue from urban resi- 
dents increased from 29 per cent in 1953 to 44 per cent in 1957, giving a 52 per cent 
rise in four years. In contrast, funds from private businessmen amounted to 16 per 
cent in 1953 and 8 per cent in 1957, representing a 50 per cent drop. These percentages 
reflect vividly the Communist policy of eliminating private enterprises by turning 
them into either joint or state enterprises. With the shrinking of private industrial 
and commercial enterprises, the previous private businessmen joined the other urban 
residents as workers or employees and continued to pay their share as tax-payers and 
consumers. This accounted partly for the rapid increase of funds from urban residents 
during this period. 

Turning to the picture of effective burden, as shown in Table 8, it appears that 
the peasants and their urban brothers had a more or less similar fate. Each of these 
two groups contributed 27 per cent of their income in 1952, and in 1957 this burden 
increased to 33 per cent for the peasants (representing a 22 per cent increase) and 
35 per cent for the urban residents (up by 29 per cent). On the other hand, under the 
policy of “utilizing, restricting and reforming the capitalist economy,” the private 
businessmen were obviously more heavily squeezed, each year paying 35 to 36 per 
cent of their income to the Communist government through this whole period. 

The tentative conclusions concerning the relative burden derived from aggregate 
data also hold true when per capita figures are examined. From Table 9 it can be 
seen that, insofar as the peasants and urban residents are concerned, their per capita 
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Tasie 7—EstimmatTep Domestic SouRCcES OF FINANCING THE BUDGET 
1953-1957 








1953 


1954 


1955 


1956 


1957 1953-57 





Revenue (Billion Yuan) 
1. Total budgetary revenues 
2. Revenue from Soviet loans 


21.76 
0.44 


.24 
. 88 


27.20 
1.66 


29.69 
0.12 


136.94 
3.12 


32.04 
0.02 





21.32 


3. Net domestic revenue 


Sources (Billion Yuan) 
4. Peasants 
5. Urban residents 
6. Private businessmen 
7. Other revenue 
8. Statistical discrepancy 


10.05 
6.19 
3.41 
1.63 
0.04 


. 36 


.22 
.93 
.89 
.26 
.04 


25.55 


35 
19 
.02 
.90 
.08 


29.58 


14.14 
12.22 
2.65 
0.52 
0.05 


133.82 


63.64 
49 .66 
15.52 
4.74 
0.25 





Total 21.32 


Sources (As % of net domestic revenue) 

9. Peasants 47.13 
10. Urban residents 29.03 
11. Private businessmen 15.99 
12. Other revenue 7.66 
13. Statistical discrepancy 0.19 


>. 36 


.19 
.27 
.34 
.99 
19 


>) 


48 .34 
35.97 
11.82 
3.53 
0.32 


29.58 


47.81 
41.32 
8.96 
1.75 
0.17 


133.82 


47 .56 
37.11 
11.60 
3.54 
0.19 





100.00 


100. 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 





Notes: (Numbers refer to lines in the table) 
1. From Table 4. 
2. From Table 2. 
4-6. For details, see Table 8. 
8. Main discrepancy comes from the “credit and loan” item in budget report. 
9-11. The sources from these three groups as percentages of net domestic revenue 
differ from the percentage distribution of the burden of taxes and profit pre- 
sented on p. 21 above largely because net domestic revenue includes “other 
revenue” which cannot be distributed among the three population groups 
without additional information. 


income and burden are proportional, with the exception of the irregularity in 1957. 
In the private business sector, however, our calculations clearly show that their per 
capita burden as compared with the rest of the population is more than proportional. 
Very roughly, the per capita burden of the private businessmen was 28 per cent 
higher than that of the rest of the population in 1953, 26 per cent higher in 1954, 17 
per cent higher in 1955, and about 10 per cent higher in 1956 and 1957. Notice that the 
excess of per capita burden of the private businessmen decreased as the per capita 
income of this sector dropped sharply over the years under consideration. 

The above estimate of the sources of funds is confined to the framework of the 
state budget, just as our discussion of investment is confined to state capital invest- 
ment within the national plan. For this reason, our estimate of the sources of funds 
and distribution of burden should not be regarded as covering the total sources of 
funds and the total burden of the population. If other obligations outside the budget 
are included, the burden of the peasants is likely to be considerably higher than our 
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Taste 8—Errective BuRDEN oF BupceTary REvENUES By PoputaTion Group, 
1953-1957 


(Billion Yuan, at budget prices) 








1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 


Peasants’ Burden 








. Agricultural Sector’s Income 36.82 37.42 40.25 43.52 45.85 
1. Agricultural Tax 2.71 3.28 3.05 3.06 3.07 
2. Industrial and Commercial Taxes 3.41 3.77 3.76 4.45 4.83 
3. State Profit 3.47 4.58 4.97 5.98 6.21 
4. Other Taxes 0.46 0.45 0.43 0.46 0.55 
5. Public Bonds 0 0.14 0.14 0.19 0.22 





. Total Burden 10.05 12.22 12.35 14.14 14.88 
. Effective Burden (%) 27.29 32.66 .68 32.49 32.45 


Urban Residents’ Burden 


. Urban Residents’ Income 22.55 26.37 37.07 39.95 
1. Industrial and Commercial Taxes 2.88 3.27 5 4.89 $.22 
2. State Profit 2.93 3.97 6.57 7.38 
3. Other Taxes 0.38 0.39 0.50 0.65 
4. Public Bonds 0 0.30 ; 0.35 











. Total Burden 6.19 7.93 ' 14.13 
. Effective Burden (%) 27 .45 30.08 35.37 





Private Businessmen’s Burden 





. Private Businessmen’s Income 9.76 9.43 
1. Business Income Taxes 72 0.77 
2. Industrial and Commercial Taxes 25 1.17 
3. State Profit .27 1.42 
4. Other Taxes Rey 0.14 
5. Public Bonds 0.39 
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. Total Burden 3.41 3.89 ; 2.65 
. Effective Burden (% 34.94 41.25 ; 35.57 


Sources: See Appendix J, RAND P-2031-RC, p. 53. 





estimate of 48 per cent of net domestic revenue. It has been reported from Commu- 
nist sources that “during the first plan period, over 50 per cent of the state revenue 
had come either directly from. agricultural sector, or from industrial production, 
commerce, foreign trade and transportation which are closely related to agriculture.”*" 
Whatever the interpretation of this statement, a higher burden for the peasant is 
implied. This is probably true for other sectors of the population as well. Therefore, it 
is submitted that our estimate may be accepted as the lower limit of the actual burden 
of the various sectors of the population. The upper limit cannot now be determined. 





27 Kiang Tung, “We Want Both the Heavy Industry and the People,” Hsueh Hsi, No. 11 (Peking, 


June 3, 1957), p. 20. See also Li Hsien-nien, 1957 Budget Report (June 29, 1957), HHPYK, No. 14 
(1957), Pp. 20. 





PUBLIC INVESTMENT IN COMMUNIST CHINA 


Taste 9—Per Capita Burpen or BupceTrary Revenues, 1953-1957 
(Indices) 


1953 1954 1955 1956 








Per capita income (peasants’ income = 100) 


Peasants 100 100 100 
Urban residents 217 219 209 
Private businessmen 272 235 199 








Per capita burden (peasants’ burden = 100) 


Peasants 100 100 100 
Urban residents 218 202 210 
Private businessmen 349 297 232 








Source: Computed from Table 6. 


Concluding Remarks 


A United Nations report®* has estimated that the rate of net saving for the Far 
East was 3 per cent. In 1936, a prewar normal year, China’s net saving was less than 
3 per cent of her national income.”* Since mainland China’s national income, both 
global and per capita, during the first plan period was not substantially higher than 
that of 1933,°° it may be assumed that if the Chinese people were free, their net 
voluntary savings during the 1953-1957 period would not be much higher than 3 
per cent. Yet the Communist official data gave an average rate of accumulation (total 
savings) of 23 per cent for the same period,** while the state capital investment alone 
took, on the average, 13 per cent of the official Communist national income figures.” 
Without attempting any international comparison, because of the divergence in 
concepts, it is still clear that Communist China’s rate of accumulation was high for 
her income level.* 

External sources for financing during the first plan period were literally negligible, 
being 1.5 per cent of state capital investment during this period. Therefore, the financ- 
ing of public investment in Communist China depended primarily upon domestic 
sources. In view of the low propensity to save, mentioned earlier, it may be safe to 
say that the major part of the investment fund must have been squeezed compulsorily 
from the Chinese people. Thus according to the estimate of Professor Ta-chung Liu, 





28 United Nations, Measures for the Economic Development of Underdeveloped Countries, (Document 
E/1986, ST/ECA/10, May 1951). 

29 This estimate was made by Simon Kuznets in 1946 for the National Resources Commission of China, 
on the basis of Ta-chung Liu and Pao-san Ou’s national income studies. See Yu-kuei Cheng, Foreign Trade 
and Industrialization of China (The University Press of Washington, D. C., 1956), p. 373. 

80 Ta-chung Liu, “Structural Changes in the Economy of the China Mainland, 1933 and 1952-57,” 
American Economic Review, Papers and Proceedings (May 1959), p. 86, p. 93. 

81 Computed at 1952 prices. (See footnote 9 above.) If 1957 prices were used, this rate would be 21 
per cent, because the prices of capital goods were higher in 1952 than in 1957. Hsueh Mu-chiao, “National 
Construction and Overall Arrangements for People’s Livelihood,” Hsueh Hsi, No. 3 (February 3, 1958). 
Translated in Extracts from China Mainland Magazines, Hong Kong, No. 129 (May 19, 1958), p. 36. 

82 See Appendix C, RAND P-2031-RC, p. 40. 

83 The Chinese Communists reported that it was lower than that of the Soviet Union, “Where the rate 
of accumulation in the past twenty years has been around 25 per cent.” Lu Kuang, “China’s National In- 
come,” Peking Review (April 8, 1958), p. 8. 
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on a per capita basis, personal consumption in 1957 was 15.3 per cent lower than in 1933, 
and food consumption was 13.9 per cent lower in 1957 than the 1933 level. (Both 
calculated at 1952 prices.)** This explains why Communist China has practiced 
strict rationing of several important foodstuffs and cotton cloth. 

Domestic sources, at least in the early stages of economic development, generally 
take the form of shifting financial resources from one or more sectors of the economy 
to the sector or sectors, development of which is strongly desired. Policies designed to 
perform this function of transfer of resources vary widely. But whatever the policy 
may be, if an underdeveloped agrarian economy desires to industrialize rapidly, it 
necessarily must finance this process through high rates of agricultural saving. In 
the early stage of Japan’s development, the agricultural sector had continued to 
furnish the principal source of funds. In 1908, for example, the Japanese farmer paid 
land, income, and business taxes amounting to 28 per cent of his income, as compared 
with 14 per cent in the case of merchant and industrialist.*° In mainland China, because 
of the overwhelming importance of agriculture in the Chinese economy, much of the 
domestic financing has been concerned with the transfer of financial resources out 
of agricultural sector. This basic pattern has been preserved and intensified since 1958. 
The acceleration of communization in 1958 was essentially a step to further strengthen 
the regime’s control over the rural working force and its output, and to increase the 
total agricultural output. The success or failure of their rural program, therefore, 


will be of vital importance to the financing of Communist China’s future industrializa- 
tion. 





84 Liu, op. cit., p. 86. 
85 William W. Lockwood, The Economic Development of Japan (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
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Prince Saionji and the Popular 
Rights Movement 


JACKSON H. BAILEY 


AIONJI Kimmochi was often called the last bulwark against complete usurpa- 

tion of power in the civil government by the Japanese military in the early and 
middle 1930’s. As the last of the Genré he represented also leadership which had 
developed in the Meiji period centering in a small group of able men who carried 
Japan from isolation to intimate involvement in world affairs. Not as well known is 
Saionji’s role in the Meiji period; its study brings rewarding insight into the pattern 
of leadership and the development of political life during those years. It is the purpose 
of this paper to describe Saionji’s background and to analyze his role in the movement 
for popular rights and a constitution which culminated in the issuance of the Imperial 
Rescript of October 12, 1881, the Rescript which promised a constitution and the 
establishment of a parliament. 

Western students of the modern Japanese political scene have been increasingly 
impressed with the seeming ambivalence of Japanese poltical leadership. In particular, 
students of the late nineteenth century popular rights movement have cautioned 
against attaching such Western political labels as liberal, progressive, and conservative. 
To no leader can this caution be better applied than to Prince Saionji. Saionji appears 
to have combined the strands of a traditional and aristocratic Japan with Western 
scientific and liberal thought. He was widely known as a liberal politician and states- 
man, yet, when so viewed, certain inconsistencies of behavior appear which are not 
readily explained. Saionji was a member of a segment of Japanese society which was 
deeply loyal to traditional patterns of life. Overtly he attempted to throw off these 
strictures of family and class, yet clearly he retained attitudes and values which 
reflected a continuity with his social origin. Only by giving substantial weight to the 
traditional and conservative elements in Saionji’s thought can his essentially forward- 
looking approach to political affairs be understood. 

Sanjo Sanetomi, Iwakura Tomomi, Konoe Fumimaro, and Saionji were the only 
figures having kuge background who left their mark on the modern Japanese scene; 
the first three were important only for relatively brief periods. Saionji, however, was 
active from the time of the Restoration until his death in 1940. Born in 1849, he 
received the traditional kuge education and displayed an interest in the political 
ferment in his native Kyoto that one would expect of an alert young man. Stimulated 
by the new age and encouraged by his elders, he asked for and received permission to 
study abroad, spending the decade of the 1870’s in France. On his return he joined 
actively but briefly in the popular rights movement, then entered government service. 
Experience as a bureaucrat and a diplomat was followed by ten years of active political 
leadership, culminating in his elevation to the position of Genrd during World War I. 
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He was Japan’s chief delegate to the Versailles Peace Conference, and, with the death 
of Matsukata Masayoshi in 1924, he became the last remaining Genrd. In this role, 
his advice, even his consent, were felt to be necessary for major political decisions, 
though his power declined, especially after 1936. Thus he was an important political 
figure in the nineteenth century; he retained this importance until his death in 1940. 

Saionji was born and reared in a social and political environment which, though 
vitally affected by the ferment of change, still reflected the continuity of a pattern 
hallowed by the traditions of a millenium. The kuge (court nobles as opposed to buke 
or warriors) were an integral part of the Imperial system as it had developed over the 
preceding 1200 years, and as such were caught up in the developments of the Restora- 
tion Period. However, because of their inflexibility, and their essentially conservative 
outlook, they were soon left behind by the torrent of events which demanded that 
Japan extend herself to meet the challenge of the West. 

The kuge have long occupied a unique position in Japanese society. They have 
formed a closed, endogamous group of families with their own traditions and a 
special relation to the imperial family. They were the “eyes and ears” of the emperor, 
surrounding and controlling his family, his personal, and his political relationships. 
The Tokugawa bakufu controlled and carefully supervised the kuge and the court, 
prohibiting marriage between kuge and daimyo families and discouraging political 
activity by kuge. However, by the time of Perry’s arrival in Japan the isolation of 
Kyoto was rapidly breaking down and younger members of Aan and kuge groups 
were often in contact. 

Saionji Kimmochi was the second son of Tokudaiji Kinzumi, a middle-rank kuge. 
He was adopted as heir by the Saionji family of comparable kuge status. His tradi- 
tional kuge training included private tutoring in calligraphy and etiquette and 
attendance at the gakushdin, a forerunner of the present Gakushiiin University. 
The gakushdin curriculum was traditionally oriented and, according to Saionji’s 
memoirs, the faculty was mostly a stuffy, conservative group. However, there were 
exceptions; during the 1860’s the school became a center for kokugaku and sonné 
scholars. Saionji received a thorough grounding in the Chinese classics and in Neo- 
Confucian thought as well as in traditional Chinese and Japanese culture. He read 
widely in Japanese and Chinese history and literature. He was even able to acquire 
some knowledge of the West through reading translations of Western works and 
reports such as Fukuzawa’s Setyé Jijd. 

Among the kuge Saionji was recognized as a talented and, at times, difficult 
young man. Ité Yiken, his Confucian teacher, said of him and another kuge, com- 
menting on their scholarship, “Yanagihara and Saionji are two jewels among the 
young kuge.”* He was a non-conformist and a bit of an iconoclast as attested to by 
the admonition of the governess of a neighboring kuge family to her charges, “Don’t 
you act the way that young Saionji next door does. You watch what his older brother 
Tokudaiji does and learn from him.”* In commenting on one of the stimulating 
teachers at the gakushiin Saionji said, “Because his [opinions] were not in agree- 
ment with the Confucian scholars in Kyoto, his reputation was not good. There were 
severe critics who said, “That fellow is a rascal,’ and ‘Don’t associate with his kind,’ 





1 Kimura Ki, Saionji Kimmochi (Tokyo, 1948), p. 35. Hereafter cited as Kimura (1948). (Saionji 
quoted by Koizumi.) 
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but I paid no attention to the critics and their advice. I attended his lectures and 
invited him to my house. I had great respect for him and maintained contact even 
during the time I was studying in France.”* 

During his boyhood Saionji had frequent contact with the future emperor Mutsu- 
hito, and they became well-acquainted, though they were not close personal friends. 
It is evident from Saionji’s meager comments that there were two elements in his 
attitude toward the emperor. He knew and respected Mutsuhito as a person, a 
contemporary and friendly acquaintance. Quite separate from this relationship, and 
much more important, was the deep and abiding loyalty which he felt as a Japanese, 
and especially as a kuge, for the throne as an institution. The depth of his loyalty 
to this relationship was matched only by his commitment to the development in Japan 
of an open society based on Western political methods. Recognition of these two 
commitments provides the key to understanding Saionji’s role in Japanese political life. 


Study in France 


With the help of several influential Meiji leaders Saionji secured permission to 
study abroad. Kido Kéin and Omura Masujiré took a special interest in him. Iwakura 
also knew him and felt him to be an able and promising young leader. With such pow- 
erful backing it is not surprising that he received a government scholarship for foreign 
study. In December 1870, Saionji left Japan for France. He arrived in Paris the latter 
part of March 1871, entering the city during the fighting and disorder of the Paris 
Commune. He remained in Europe until October 1880. Saionji spent some time in 
formal study, receiving a law degree from the Sorbonne, but the latter half of his 
stay appears to have been taken up with more informal involvement in French life. 
In Paris he achieved a reputation as a gay and thoroughly cultured young man. 

Early in his stay in France Saionji met Professor Emile Acollas, a left-wing intel- 
lectual and leader of the radical movement in Western Europe. Acollas had a pro- 
found effect on the young man. Acollas operated a school for foreign students 
preparing to study in French universities, and Saionji entered the school in prepara- 
tion for matriculation in the Sorbonne. Becoming an active assistant in Acollas’ work 
of propaganda and organization, Saionji travelled extensively with him. This asso- 
ciation, his experience of the excesses of the Paris Commune, and his systematic study 
of French law and, later, of the British parliamentary system are the crucial factors 
which shaped Saionji’s political philosophy. 

Saionji spoke of Acollas as “A great scholar who . . . occupied a prominent position 
among political scientists and had penetrating insight [into contemporary affairs].”* 
Soon after his return from France in 1880, Saionji wrote a preface to a Japanese trans- 
lation of one of Acollas’ books in which he said, 


Professor Emile Acollas is a man of deep scholarship and wide learning. He has called the 
book which he has written, discussing political methods, New Thoughts on Political Theory. 
Of course for many generations France has not lacked for men who could deal with political 
ideas. From the time of Rousseau and Montesquieu on, these men have analyzed fine points 
and dissected minutiae, laying bare the deepest mysteries. They have provided intellectual 
leadership for many generations, but no one claims that they were infallible. There is a 
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saying of Montesquieu ‘Is not the parliamentary system like ripened fruit?’ In one sense 
this is true but in another it is not. A system of social customs is like the soil which grows 
the fruit. If you try to transplant the American-European system to Africa you cannot be 
sure of getting the result you desire. Trees, once planted cannot be easily moved, but if one 
waters and tends them well one can, perhaps, transplant successfully. Customs cannot auto- 
matically be moved from one place to another. If you want to transfer them at all, you 
must change and enlarge the [native] system and then you may be able to make one con- 
form to the other. Professor Acollas did not conform to the path of other followers of 
Rousseau and this is perhaps the reason that he set down in this book the ideas which he 
himself had created. Today conditions are far removed from the time of Rousseau. They 
are even farther removed from the time of Confucius. Suppose one took Professor Acollas’ 
work and examined it in the light of earlier wisdom. Rousseau would not be the only one 
to agree with it, even Confucius would agree with it, I am sure. Thus, though customs are 
transferred according to the conditions of the time, wisdom accumulates from generation 
to generation in a progressive way.® 


Acollas appealed to Saionji because he was more than a follower of Rousseau— 
he was a creative person who took the ideas of the past and tried to apply them to the 
present. Saionji believed in this approach very strongly. He wanted Japan to take 
Western ideas and techniques and apply them intelligently, not blindly, to her own 
problems. Nonetheless, he realized that the task of transplanting ideas and institu- 
tions was a very difficult matter. 

Aware that Western political institutions should be implanted in Japan in a 
natural and orderly way, Saionji tried to interpret the process as one of natural devel- 
opment in which Japanese institutions were to be modified, changed, and reinterpreted 
in the light of these new ideas and methods. He argued that in the light of new 
conditions Rousseau and Confucius would both agree with Acollas in the new ideas 
that he taught. This attitude indicates his conception of his own role. 

For specific political forms it seems evident that Saionji believed that a constitu- 
tional monarchy was the ideal pattern for Japan to develop. He visited England several 
times; at the request of the Meiji government he made a study of the British system 
and submitted a report.® 

In assessing the impact of this European experience perhaps the most important 
fact is its length. Ten years is a formidable period of time. Such a period permitted 
Saionji to absorb the language and culture in depth. In reply to a friend’s question, he 
said that in legal and material things his thoughts formed naturally in the French 
language, while in things related to nature and emotion they formed in Japanese.” 
He became thoroughly familiar with life in metropolitan France; he saw the French 
wrestling with political ideas that covered the whole spectrum of possible systems. 
This was a moving, fundamental experience. 

Out of this experience grew a number of the elements of his philosophy. One was 
his dedication to science and the scientific method. He rejected institutional religion 
in all its forms.* Education and the application of science he felt, were the solution 
to national as well as personal problems. Another element already present in his 





5 Kimura (1948), pp. 101-102. 

6 | have not been able to locate this report. 

7 Andé Tokki, Saionji-k6 to Kénan sensei. (Prince Saionji and Professor Kénan), (Tokyo, 1936), p. 54. 

8 See his comments to Hashimoto Saneyana in a letter. Reprinted in the magazine Kokoro, August 1950. 
(Letter No. 6, Sept. 1873) 
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Japanese background which was strengthened was his commitment to solutions of 
moderation and compror ‘se. He saw the tragic extremities of French politics. Indeed, 
moderation was to become the central theme of his whole life. 

Saionji absorbed ideas of freedom and political opportunity for the masses and, 
over the years, attempted to apply them in Japan. The methods which he chose to 
use, however, bespeak, not his French experience, but his own background. Saionji 
came to believe that the institutions of representative government (as they were con- 
ceived of in liberal French and British circles of the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century) should be adopted and developed in Japan. He believed that the spread of 
education was vital, that the innate good sense of the people would, with guidance, 
lead them to support creative domestic and friendly foreign policies. When he 


returned to Japan, he rejected the radical methods with which he had had contact in 
France. 


Political Philosophy 


Just when Saionji’s political ideas crystallized is difficult to determine. In a speech 
which he gave at the Kyoto headquarters of the Seiyikai on November 8, 1903, he set 
forth ideas so consistent with those suggested in an editorial he earlier wrote for the 
Téy6 Jiya Shimbun as well as with his whole approach to politics that I feel some 
confidence in suggesting that this speech defines the political ideas which Saionji 
had come to hold by 1881. Although the definitions were undoubtedly much clearer 
in 1903 than in 1881, the basic outline emerged during Saionji’s association with the 
popular rights movement. The following is an excerpt from the speech given in 1903. 


After all, the fundamental principles of the Meiji Restoration and the spirit of the Imperial 
Constitution are concerned with placing the right person in the right position. In other 
words, a person with certain ability should be able to devote himself to work in an appro- 
priate place. In society, an able person should not be wasted, nor should anyone be sacri- 
ficed for another person’s gain. This is why Aan were abolished and prefectures established; 
this is why old customs and institutions were eliminated. Let us look at this in the spirit 
of the constitution. The constitution did away with an intermediary between the emperor 
and the people and they were brought into a direct relationship with him. It became possible 
for any person to go anywhere and engage in appropriate work. Now why were such 
reforms carried out? Precisely to restore that which had been the structure of our country 
until the warrior class came to hold exclusive power and the feudal system was established. 
... What is the function of a political party? It is a means of realization of these principles. 
Those talents a person may have, those ambitions he may hold, can be well realized through 
a political party, and thus the rule that talent shall be applied in appropriate places will be 
fulfilled and the nation’s future direction will be determined. Once we can determine this 
direction no one will be able to reverse it. In the final analysis, the country which skillfully 
builds its political life in this way will prosper and the nation which fails will fall. In the 
light of world history this fact is clear. If by eliminating these various divisons we hope 
to bring the people into a direct relationship with the emperor, we must put appropriate 
people in appropriate places. The country needs this; this is why political parties have been 
created. This is different in nature from having bureaucrats who manage daily affairs 
according to the orders of a power above.® 


Clearly, Saionji believed that a constitution, a parliament, and political parties, 
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were necessary. In defining these ideas Saionji was more specific in terms of function 
than in terms of structure. A parliament was to create a direct link between emperor 
and people. It was this function which made it a vital institution. The usurpation 
of power by the shogunates in previous centuries had cut this link which he implied 
had existed in prior times; Saionji felt that one of the primary objectives of the Meiji 
government had been to restore it. Political parties were important because through 
them the people’ could find an appropriate means of contributing to joint rule. 

We see here an attempt to bring together Western ideas and institutions with those 
native to Japan. In particular, Saionji attempted to relate traditional Confucian con- 
cepts of the relation of the ruler to the people with the concept of constitutional mon- 
archy. 

Saionji’s political philosophy contained ambiguous and inconsistent elements. This 
is understandable in view of his conservative background and his deep attachment to 
the imperial system and symbol. In France he found that both the system and the 
symbol had been rejected through violent revolution. Yet he was deeply attracted by 
French liberal ideas. He was not interested primarily in political theory and he seems 
not to have been concerned with achieving a synthesis of these ideas. In this he was 
much like other of the Meiji political leaders. He was satisfied to add to his deep 
loyalty to the emperor as institution and symbol a firm conviction that representative 
institutions held the hope for orderly and progressive government. These two commit- 
ments are the keynotes of Saionji’s political philosophy. It is not surprising, therefore, 
to find ambivalence in Saionji’s response to practical politics. 


Association With The Popular Rights Movement 


A controversy exists over just what role Saionji himself intended to play in the 
popular rights movement as a whole and in the Téy6 Jiyé Shimbun (Eastern Free 
Press). In his later years he is quoted as saying: 


It was not that I had a firm belief in newspaper work or [wanted] strongly to push popu- 
lar rights; I started half in a spirit of play, perhaps no more than for a bit of fun, when, to 
my surprise, my reputation rose. There were some who passed information about secretly, 
exaggerating things, saying I had joined the popular rights party and was planning a coup 
against the government. As a result there was a good bit of public discussion of this, and 
I soon decided, half in fun, to bait the government on purpose with things that would 
anger them. In response to this I heard adverse comment [from government people] and 


the government became quite irritated. Finally I was called in by the Imperial Household 
Minister." 


It is difficult to accept this interpretation wholly. Although Saionji’s iconoclastic bent 
doubtless influenced him, two lengthy statements, thoughtfully written, give the 
impression that his participation in the movement was not with tongue in cheek. In 
his later years this experience may have seemed just a youthful frolic for the fun 
of twisting the lion’s tail, but both his words and deeds at the time suggest that he 
was very much in earnest. 


In the fall of 1880 Saionji returned to Japan just as the challenge of the Popular 





10 The term min which is translated as people creates a problem of definition. It is unlikely that Saionji 
envisaged anything approaching mass democracy. He was too much of an aristocrat. He desired a gradual 
broadening of the base of political participation in an evolutionary process. 
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Rights Movement to the Sat-Ché oligarchy was nearing its climax. Despite the Saga 
and Satsuma Rebellions and the protests of a few individuals, the original group of 
men who engineered the Restoration in 1868 had managed the political affairs of the 
country with a relatively free hand. However, there had been rumblings of discontent 
in 1874 when a group of prominent men, notably Gotd Shdjird and Itagaki Taisuke, 
resigned from the government and petitioned for the opening of a representative 
assembly. In 1878, yielding a little to popular pressure, the central government estab- 
lished local councils as advisory bodies in the prefectures. Such concessions served only 
to increase the demand for representative government, and this feeling spread even 
to people within the government. By the autumn of 1880, agitation for reform was 
widespread; the leaders of the popular rights movement were clamoring for a consti- 
tution. 

Saionji found many of his friends from Paris days actively promoting the move- 
ment. Kémydji Saburd, Matsuda Masahisa, Nakae Chémin, and Matsuzawa Kyisaku 
welcomed him as a brother-in-arms in the fight. He was well acquainted with political 
developments at home, and it was natural for him to join the ranks of those demand- 
ing reform. His teacher, Acollas, had once asked him why he did not return to Japan 
and enter the government. He replied “In Japan the politician can’t say what he 
thinks nor carry out what he advises. At times one must be hypocritical and at times 
a liar. This is painful to me.”!* With this attitude he returned home. Finding strenu- 
ous opposition in government circles to the development of representative institutions, 
he quickly decided that the reform movement offered an opportunity to work toward 
this goal. 

Saionji’s interest in law and his knowledge of French legal theory and practice 
soon provided an opportunity for action. A number of his friends from Paris stu- 
dent days planned to establish a law school and invited him to join the venture. The 
project was led by Kishimoto Tatsuo, and included Miyagi Katsuzé and Yashiré 
Misao. Saionji and Kishimoto had been intimate friends in France. The school, called 
Meiji Héritsu Gakké, opened in a private residence near Yiraku-ché in Tokyo, on 
January 17, 1881. It eventually became Meiji University. Saionji, though already in- 
volved in preparations for starting the Téyé Jiyaé Shimbun, consented to be a lecturer 
at the school. He occupied this post for some months, lecturing on French constitu- 
tional law and French administrative law.” 

Saionji’s lectures** tended to be disorganized, yet they were popular because he 
spent the time discussing topics of immediate political interest. He aroused such 
controversy that the police kept constant watch on him and his students. 

Immediately after his return, Saionji and Kémydji had organized a group called 
the Jiya Kurabu (Freedom Club) to spread knowledge of political affairs. Matsuda, 
Matsuzawa, and later Nakae also joined, and the group began planning ways of 
reaching the public. A newspaper seemed to be a necessary channel, so they made 





12 Andé Tokki, Saionji Kimmochi (Tokyo, 1938), p. 124. 

18 Biographers are vague as to whether Saionji helped establish the school or agreed to lecture there 
after it was set up. See Takekoshi Yosaburé, Téan-k6 (Tokyo, 1930), 100; Andd Tokki, Téan- 
ké keifu (Tokyo, 1949), 47. Since he was already involved with the Téyé Jiya& Shimbun the latter inter- 
pretation seems more likely. 

14 His lecture manuscript was held by Meiji University, but was destroyed in the great earthquake of 
1923. 
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plans to publish a paper which they called the Téyé Jiyé Shimbun. Financing the 
paper was a problem and Saionji helped in raising the money.* A company was 
formed with Saionji as president and Nakae, as editor-in-chief; Matsuda was to be 
manager, and the group of staff reporters was to include Kashiwada Morifumi, Matsu- 
zawa Kyiisaku, and Kémydji Saburd. Nakae had not been in the original group but 
was prevailed upon by Saionji to join and take a leading role in the paper. In a conver- 
sation years later with Kimura Ki, one of his biographers, Saionji said, “I brought 
Nakae into [the paper]. . . . He became the central figure in it.”?® 

In the program they advocated, Saionji and his friends were moderate, but, like 
Itagaki, they supported the extension of freedom and the establishment of repre- 
sentative institutions as necessary for the healthy development of the state. Their 
slogan was kun min dé chi, (joint rule by lord and subject) and their program, 
though it was vague, envisaged a constitutional monarchy. The phrase kun min do 
chi was used to express the relationship which should exist between the emperor 
and the people. Although in the phrase the words “ruler” and “people” are grammati- 
cally equal, it is clear that the sequential relationship is important; the emperor was 
to rule and lead, with the people following and assisting.’* While it is possible that 
they were using this phrase to convey the meaning which it had in Chinese this seems 
unlikely. As early as 1872 Japanese were using the phrase to denote representative 
institutions within a constitutional monarchy. In a letter to Iwakura Tomomi dated 
April 1872, Miyajima Seiichiro wrote, “It would be best for us to create a way for 
establishing the joint rule of sovereign and subject (kun min dé chi) ...” and “It is 
therefore a natural sequence that we should create an appropriate constitution which 
would take into consideration both the principle of monarchical rights and the princi- 
ple of joint rule of sovereign and subject (kun min dé chi).”** 

From this evidence as well as from Saionji’s use of the phrase later in speeches it 
seems clear that the characters were used to express Western ideas, not to convey a 
meaning from the Chinese classics. As Professor Wright aptly suggests in her article 
on the meaning of T’ung Chih, evidence in historical documents should carry more 
weight than entymological analysis in determining the meaning of a particular 
phrase.’® This is clearly the case with the phrase kun min do chi. 

Téy6 Jiya Shimbun ran only thirty-four issues and the articles published do not 
elaborate the details of a political system. The editorial in the first issue illustrates the 
amorphous and general nature of the ideas. Of the group connected with the paper, 
Saionji had returned most recently from France, but most of its members had not 
been back long and all were immersed in Western ideas. Their publication gives the 





15 Andé Tokki quotes an obscure source as saying that he got a loan of government money through 
Inoue Kaoru in the Foreign Office, but this is difficult to accept. (And6, Saionji Kimmochi, pp. 105-106.) 

16 Saionji’s biographers do not state exactly when Nakae joined the paper, but Kimura quotes Saionji 
as saying he approached Nakae and asked him to join. (Kimura, Saionji Kimmochi Jiden, p. 80.) 

17 This phrase ( & 1/5) +4 ) has been discussed by Professor Mary Wright in her monograph The 
Last Stand of Chinese Conservatism (Stanford, 1957) and in her article in the Journal of Asian Studies, 
November 1958. The last two characters were adopted in China as the reign title for the Manchu Emperor in 
the period 1861~75. As such it has been translated as “union in the cause of law and order.” (The Last 
Stand of Chinese Conservatism, p. 19, note j}) Professor Wright translates the four characters from Chinese 
to mean “officials and people together desiring a return to law and order.” (Journal of Asian Studies, Nov. 
1958, p. 105). 

18 Meiji Bunka Zenshu,1V (Tokyo, 1928), 345-46. 

19 Mary Wright, Journal of Asian Studies, Nov. 1958, p. 106. 
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impression that they were trying to relate these ideas to traditional Japanese concepts. 
They had not yet reached the point of drawing up concrete plans for institutional 
proposals. 

Saionji is said to have written a number of editorials for the Tdy6 Jiyaé Shimbun, 
but the only one that can be positively identified as his is the one for the first issue, 
March 18, 1881. This first editorial proclaims the aims of the paper and gives general 
expression to ideas Saionji imported from France. For this reason it is included in its 
entirety :7° 


This paper which we are undertaking to publish is presented to our 35,000,000 fellow 
countrymen in our common search for progress and truth. We hope its influence will 
spread [throughout] the country. We shall pursue the following topics in our reporting, 
noting our point of view and seeking the approval of our reading public: opinions on 
freedom, ideas on the joint rule of monarch and subject, the division and sharing of 
[political] rights in the provinces, peaceful foreign relations, education, economics, law, 
trade, and the military system. Until now our efforts have not been sufficient, but we intend 
to strive selflessly, daily, to achieve our goal. In this, our first issue, we propose to discuss 
the idea of freedom from which _mes the significance of the name of our paper. 

The concept of freedom includes moral freedom, that is freedom of mind; and political 
freedom, that is freedom of action. We want first to explain in general the fundamental 
meaning of freedom, then our consideration of these two types of freedom will be simplified. 
We speak of autonomy, freedom, and unfettered independence, but these words do not reach 
the depth of the true meaning [of the idea]. To take the example of ancient Rome: origi- 
nally warriors and princes, that is men of good family, were the only ones who held political 
rights. They were the so-called free men. However, we believe this right and power of 
freedom is something naturally bestowed on the individual. Therefore, even people who 
are slaves and prisoners also share in it. 

Freedom of the mind is to be able to seek to develop completely without suffering 
restraint from any other person or losing one’s integrity. It is the spirit of magnanimity 
which the ancients paired with the concepts of gi (sense of social responsibility and justice), 
and dé (duty, proper action).* To consider one’s inner feelings without guilt, to judge 
one’s self and admit one’s shortcomings, to look the world in the face without shame or 
blushing—this is freedom of thought. In relations with others one must be free of restraint 
from government or religious authorities. It is not the place of the government to compel 
[obedience to] religious doctrine. Within one’s self there is no place for the impediment of 
the five lusts and six sins. For activity and growth we must make haste in those things 
where haste is possible, progressing gradually, never relaxing our efforts. From freedom 
of thought come all these other freedoms, beginning with freedom of action, and including 
a person’s every act, his welfare and his sensitivity to others. We must be aware of the fact 
that there is nothing which requires nurture more than this concept. 

Freedom of action means the way one manages one’s own affairs and the way one 
develops relationships with other people. Freedom of one’s person, freedom of thought, 
freedom of discussion, freedom of assembly, freedom of publication, freedom of association, 
freedom in civil affairs, freedom to participate in political activity all stem from this. 

Although the concept of freedom of the inquiring mind, itself, ranges far and wide, 
eternal and unchanged, yet its particular scope of expression has depended upon the rise 
and fall of civilization and individuals’ wisdom and folly. In freedom of action there are 





20 A complete file of the Téyé Jiyé Shimbun is held in the Meiji Shimbun Zasshi Bunko at Tokyo 
University. 
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very great differences depending on such things as climate, fertility of land, and customs, 
Oh that there were not these differences in the finite expression of these concepts! Yet from 
the ancient past right down to the present there have been such differences. It is these 
differences which call forth our righteous indignation; it is for this reason that we have 
launched this newspaper. To give an example: after all, freedom is like the balsam tree. 
People who wait for other’s initiative and people who are subject to others are like the 
carefully tended bonsai [potted miniature tree or flower] which cannot give off natural 
fragrance and cannot display its talents to the full. From a distance it appears beautiful, but 
close at hand it is lifeless and is not worthy of attention. If it were a wild, natural tree or 
flower it would be different, emitting a fragrance, showing freshness of color. Even the 
smallest insignificant wild flower has life and vigor. This, after all, is the meaning of 
freedom for us as people. 

It is said that these two freedoms are valued in Europe and America where the highest 
stage of life and civilization is enjoyed. If this is so, what stage [of development] has been 
reached there? Among those nations, which country has reached the highest stage of 
freedom and which is in the lowest? Compared to other countries where does Japan stand? 
This is what we intend to discuss in succeeding issues of our paper. 

There is a saying of an ancient sage, “The responsibility is heavy and the way is long,” 
but he also said, “I will keep on to the bitter end.” Is not our responsibility also very heavy? 
Yet we joyfully undertake from the beginning to fight to the bitter end. What we fear is 
that we may not be able to attain truth. We earnestly ask that men of wide knowledge will 
consent to instruct and guide us and that they will supply our deficiencies. If, in this way, 
we can contribute to our society, we shall be very happy. 


At first glance this editorial appears naive and not too profound either in theme or 
treatment; we are more used to discussions of freedom in a frame of reference which 
assumes its acceptance as one of the basic values of our society. However, in the context 
of developing thought in Meiji Japan, such an attempt by Saionji to define the nature 
of the concept was most appropriate. The editorial was written less than five months 
after Saionji’s return from abroad; it reflects his absorption with the Western ideas he 
had acquired. 

Two points, in particular, should be noted. First, freedom, as Saionji defines it, is 
related primarily to man as an individual, rather than to the structure of society. He 
dealt with freedom as a subjective state which a man felt, as much as an objective 
condition created by political institutions. He implied that a government's role is to 
protect the individual as an individual, and that it should do this by the essentially 
negative means of restraining those things which would prevent the natural flowering 
of the individual. 

Secondly, we must note how un-Japanese these ideas were. It was contrary to 
Japanese thinking that an abstract concept of freedom, eternal and unchanging, could 
gain allegiance from the individual and could require protection by the state. There- 
fore, Saionji was more concerned with describing and explaining this new idea than 
with considering its implication for traditional Japanese values. With the exception of 
relating it to the terms gi and dé, his discussion of freedom centered exclusively on 
non-Japanese ideas. He even used, as an apt example of the negation of the concept of 
freedom, that of donsai, the art of potting, training, and pruning trees so as to obtain 
dwarfed and shaped forms exactly conforming to the desires of the gardener. This art 
has been an important expression of the elegance and refinement of Japanese culture, 
and Saionji’s critical comment was, in this sense, an indictment of the values of his 
society. 
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His comment on freedom of religion injected an idea important in the West, espe- 
cially in France, but rather alien to Japan. With the exception of Nichiren Buddhism 
and an attempt at Shinto exclusivism in the early years of Meiji, Japanese religious 


institutions have been basically tolerant and uncomformist in their demands upon the 
individual. 


Separation From The Movement 


Saionji’s association with the newspaper had wide repercussions both within the 
government and in the country-at-large. Amazement was the first reaction, for kuge 
were considered a strange and awesome group by the average commoner.” Those 
associated with the popular rights cause welcomed the support and participation in 
the movement of a man of elite standing. His collaboration gave the movement much- 
needed respectability and prestige. People watched and commented with relish upon 
the discomfiture of the government. One paper, the Dan-dan Chinbun, ran a delight- 
ful cartoon showing Iwakura, Sanjé, and Tokudaiji (Saionji’s elder brother who was 
Grand Chamberlain) sitting around a Aibachi ruefully nursing fingers burned by 
Saionji Kimmochi (a play on Saionji’s given name in which the last two syllables 
[mochi] are used to mean the New Year's rice cakes which are toasted on a hibachi 
before serving). Another paper, the Iroha Shimbun, poked fun at the government’s 
discomfort in a cartoon depicting the ringing of the bell at the Saionji Temple (an- 
other play on names, this time, the family name, referring to Saionji’s outspoken 
support of the popular rights movement). The subtitle remarked that the bell’s ringing 
was not something one could contro] easily. 

Even as Saionji’s association gave prestige to the popular rights movement, it also 
posed a threat to the government. Saionji’s family connections, as well as his personal 
relationships before going to France, had naturally allied him with the leaders of the 
new government. To have one of their number, even though he was young, thus join 
the opposition, was a blow. One of the Sat-Ché group is said to have complained, 
“What an outrageous young kuge we have here! ”** 

Before the first issue of the Tdyd Jiyad Shimbun was pvblished, the government 
searched for a way to divorce Saionji from the paper. In February 1881, stringent 
regulations governing publications of all kinds had been promulgated, but it was 
awkward to apply these to Saionji and his group. Iwakura urged him to disassociate 
himself from the movement, but Saionji rejected this advice.?> On the first day of 
publication, Sanjé talked with Saionji’s brother and persuaded him to speak to Saionji 
in hopes that the combination of blood relationship and court prestige would be 
enough to prevail on him to sever his connection with the newspaper. Again Saionji 
refused. Of his brother he remarked, “My brother doesn’t understand the logic of 
freedom. It is terrible, because we can’t communicate.” 2® 





22 In common speech they had long been known as the “people above the clouds.” 

23 And6, Toan-ko Keifu, pp. 42-43. 

24 Mainichi Shimbun, July 26, 1901. Number 32 in a serial biography of Saionji entitled “Comments 
on Present-day Personalities,” by Ishikawa Hanzan. Unfortunately Ishikawa does not state who made this 
remark. 

25 The most complete source of information on these maneuverings is an article published by the 


Osaka Nippé, April 19, 1881. I have drawn from it as well as from the comments of Andé and Kimura. 
26 Mainichi Shimbun, July 26, 1901. 
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The next move was for Sanj6, who was Dajé daijin, to call him in to remonstrate 
personally. Sanjé indicated that the Emperor was deeply concerned over his involve- 
ment with the paper. This surprised Saionji, and he realized that the government 
was using the Emperor to bring pressure on him to yield. Accordingly, he wrote a 
letter directly to the Emperor explaining his reasons for entering newspaper work and 
stoutly defending his position. This letter is a thoughtful statement, remarkable for its 
outspoken language as well as for its ideas. It provides further strong evidence of 


Saionji’s commitment to his work and beliefs as matters of real concern rather than 
as play. 


I have received Your Majesty’s command to withdraw from the Téyé Jiya Shimbun 
which, at the behest of two or three friends, I have participated in establishing in the hope 
of making some small contribution to our nation. Since Your Majesty is understanding 
and desirous of making your people fully happy, I believe that if there is some complaint 
about my actions I should explain the situation to you fully and then you should render 
judgment. 

The purport of Your Majesty’s message is contained in two points: 


1. Newspapers do not provide the kind of work in which those of noble lineage should 
be engaged. 

2. The discussion of freedom stirs up and leads the people astray and does injury to 
the political situation. 


I truly believe these are very mistaken ideas. For some time we [in Japan] have been 
planning a progressive culture and have been adopting Western institutions. If we are to do 
this, we should also treat [public] discussion as it is treated in the West. 

If freedom is harmful then how does Your Majesty plan the withdrawal of the Imperial 
Decree which proclaimed that Japan, too, would proceed to establish constitutional govern- 
ment [this is a reference to the Charter Oath]? To be sure, among those who discuss 
freedom there are some who are obstinate and troublesome and who cause raised eyebrows 
among the intelligent public, but these we must induce to mend their ways; we must not 
suppress them with force. Since newspapers have the effect of creating public opinion, one 
of their functions is to work for understanding on the part of those who lack good sense. 

If newspapers are harmful to the political situation, it does not make sense to allow 
samurai and commoners to work on them and forbid only those of noble lineage. If [news- 
paper work] is to be proscribed then it should be proscribed for all, without distinction. 

However, even having said this, I fear it is not sufficient for Your Majesty to be able to 
understand fully how I feel, and I would be grateful for an opportunity for an audience 
when Your Majesty is not too busy with affairs of state. If it is possible, I should like to 
present my position to Your Majesty face to face.2? 


It is clear from this strong and well-reasoned statement that Saionji felt that men of 
noble birth should participate actively in political affairs, that they should take the 
lead in giving political guidance to the people, and that they should cooperate in this 
work with people of all classes. 

He referred in the letter to the Charter Oath, issued at the time of the Restoration; 
one of the five articles of this document speaks of the need to establish deliberative 
assemblies. His use of the term rikken seiji (the establishment of constitutional gov- 
ernment) indicates his agreement with others in the popular rights movement that this 
article should be interpreted as a promise to set up a parliament. 





27 Kimura, (1958), pp. 49-52. The letter was submitted March 30, 1881. 
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Saionji’s defense of freedom of the press indicates he had given thoughtful con- 
sideration to the abuses that would inevitably occur, but saw that the value of this 
right outweighed such drawbacks. 

The wording of the letter deserves comment. It’s phrasing was brusque, strong— 
very un-Japanese. The Japanese for “I truly believe these are very mistaken ideas” 
reads shin hisoka ni omoeraku, kore oi ni shikarazu2* This language may reflect two 
things: first, the fact that Saionji had only recently returned from the West where 
directness of speech was the rule, and, second, the fact that he was a kuge with a close 
relationship with the Meiji Emperor. 

The day after he submitted the letter to the Emperor, Saionji wrote to Hashimoto 
Saneyana, relative and friend, telling of these developments. He said he had written 
to his brother, Tokudaiji, asking his help, but that this letter had been returned. He 
spoke of trying to see Sanjé to appeal for his help again. Saionji received no acknowl- 
edgement of his letter. Instead, it appears that on April 1 he was summoned by Sanjé, 
who offered him a government position. This he refused. 

Iwakura then summoned Saionji for what appears to have been a fatherly talk. 
His argument was that Saionji was causing his brother and friends embarrassment 
and that, rather than spend time in opposition to the government, he should put his 
hard-won knowledge and experience to work for the homeland. 

Since Saionji advocated reform, not overthrow of the existing system, and since he 
had had close personal relationships with government leaders, it is reasonable to 
assume that these pleas for cooperation effected a change in his attitude. The final 
blow to his continued association with the newspaper fell several days later in the form 
of an imperial letter ordering him to sever his connection with the journalistic project. 
This was the ultimate weapon in Meiji politics, often used with telling effect in more 
serious situations. It was patently a device used by those in power to crush opposition, 
and such was the hold of the imperial symbol that none dared resist. Saionji immedi- 
ately withdrew from the paper. 

It is difficult to assess Saionji’s reaction to these pressures. One biographer quotes 
his youthful outburst of indignation. Matsuzawa Kyisaku wrote a letter which he 
distributed to friends and to the press, describing in detail the circumstances surround- 
ing Saionji’s retirement and attributing to Saionji a statement that though he was no 
longer wih the paper in person, he fully supported it and his friends in spirit. From 
these reports, one must conclude that Saionji was distressed. Yet once he had resigned, 
he seems resolutely to have turned his back on this phase of his career. On the surface 
he appears to have done a complete about face. 

Yet this is not a sufficient explanation for what happened. There appear to be two 
factors which help clarify the situation. One is Saionji’s relation to the imperial house; 
the other is a personal characteristic which was apparent a number of times when he 
faced similar situations. As a kuge Saionji had been brought up to venerate the im- 
perial house; his personal relationship with the Emperor Meiji served to reinforce this 
traditional respect. Given the setting of nineteenth century Japan and these personal 





28 Kimura (1958), p. 49. 

2® Kokoro, August, 1950, (Letter No. 13, March 31, 1881). 
80 And6, Saionji Kimmochi, pp. 109-111. 

31 Jbid., pp. 107-109. 
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relationships, it is understandable that an imperial command to withdraw from the 
paper would force compliance from him when all else failed. 

The second factor, more difficult to define, is related to the traditional Japanese 
reluctance to provoke a head-on clash between opposing forces. Even under serious 
provocation it is rare for open breaks to occur between individuals. When Saionji 
finally faced a serious clash with the government, he felt he had gone as far as he 
could in opposition. His action might be interpreted as cowardice, but Saionji did not 
lack courage. Rather he was intensely patriotic, and probably the sequence of events 
had convinced him that if he were to make a contribution to Japan’s development it 
should be from inside the government, not in opposition. Abundant evidence exists to 
show that he did not abandon his liberal principles. 

Saionji’s forced withdrawal from the newspaper was a serious blow to the project; 
and pressure from the government continued strong. After the middle of April 1881 
publication became sporadic; the last issue was published April 30, 188r. 

Naturally there was a considerable stir about the whole affair. Several papers ran 
brief notices of the closing of the Téyé Jiya Shimbun. Some sources assumed that 
Saionji was given a government position immediately after his withdrawal from the 
paper. The Iroha Shimbun mourned that he had exchanged his birthright of freedom 
for the pottage of a bureaucratic sinecure and caustically suggested that he probably 
would rise to be udaijin®* Many of his associates were critical. However, one writer, 
in the later years of Meiji, while criticizing him for yielding also pointed out the im- 
mense power that Iwakura held in 1881. This author felt that Saionji had no choice 
but to withdraw.* 

Saionji resigned from the presidency of the Téy6 Jiya Shimbun on April 8, 1881. 
This action marked the end of a distinct period of his life and career. The evidence 
from this time on indicates that he had made a basic decision to ally himself with the 
Meiji leadership rather than to act as its critic. How Saionji spent the succeeding 
months is not clear, but apparently he lived in Kyoto at his family villa. The next 
evidence we have of his routine is the announcement made November 24, 1881, that 
he had been appointed to the position of Gikan-hé (advisor to the members of the 
Sanji-in, a research body charged with drawing up laws) 34 

The timing as well as the nature of the announcement of Saionji’s appointment is 
of interest. He had publicly advocated popular rights and had been forced to leave the 
newspaper because of his outspoken support of reform agitation. He had written a 
strong protest of this government action to the Emperor, only to have his letter re- 
jected. We know that the different members of the ruling group attempted to persuade 
him to enter the government at the time of this protest. Saionji refused, and it is rea- 
sonable to assume that he choose self-imposed retirement for the next months rather 
than submission to government pressure. The plans for drafting a constitution were 
announced in October, and Saionji’s appointment as gikan-hé came late in November. 





82 And6é, Téan-ké Keifu, 47. The author used an interesting play on words. He said that Saionji’s rise 
would be accompanied by the clanging of a bell, “gikan, gikan, gikan.” Gikan has two meanings: it is the 
onomatopoeic word for the sound of a bell and it is the title of a government official. 

33 Mainichi Shimbun, September 1, 1901. 

84 The Sanji-in was a body established in October 1881, concurrently with the announcement of plans 
for drafting a constitution. Its function was to draw up laws for promulgation by the Genrd-in and to 
carry on the drafting of the constitution. Its members were called Gikan and were advised by specialists 
called Gikan-hé, The Sanji-in was headed by It6 Hirobumi. 
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It seems fair to posit the explanation that the shift in government policy which the 
announced plan for a constitution indicates, may have influenced Saionji to accept a 
government position when he would not have wished it earlier. He was offered the 
opportunity to participate in the preparation of the constitution as well as to assist in 
the codification of new laws. The way was thus open for Saionji to enter the govern- 
ment without surrendering principle. 

The significance of Saionji’s association with the popular rights movement and 
his work for the Téyé Jiya Shimbun can be seen on two levels. For Saionji personally 
it provided an experience in the hurly-burly world of Japanese political affairs; it 
strengthened his friendship and association with a number of people, notably Nakae 
and Matsuda; it gave him an opportunity to express his political ideas and, perhaps, 
to formulate them more clearly. Furthermore, it forced him to evaluate his whole 
experience in France and to modify and moderate some of his attitudes. 

Secondly, Saionji’s venture into newspaper work had influence on Japanese politics 
as a whole. The Tdyé Jiy# Shimbun served as a forum for the political enlightenment 
of the literate public. Short-lived though it was, it had strong impact on the political 
scene of the time, focusing attention on changing political ideas and demanding re- 
form. 

Saionji’s association with the Téyd Jiya Shimbun and with the popular rights 
movement are worthy of close attention both for what this association reveals of 
Saionji as an emerging political figure and for the insight it gives into the political 
developments of the Meiji Period. 








The Failure of the Katsura-Harriman 
Agreement 


RICHARD T. CHANG 


FTEN the availability of new sources raises the need for reinvestigation of 
established historical events. This is true of the events that lead to the failure of 
the Far Eastern phase of railroad magnate Edward H. Harriman’s proposed world- 
girdling transportation system, the most ambitious over-seas project ever envisioned 
by an American entrepreneur. In mid-October 1905, Harriman obtained tentative 
permission from the Japanese government for partial control of what he considered a 
vital link in the anticipated route—Japan’s railroad in southern Manchuria. Two 
weeks later, to his bitter disappointment, the Tokyo authorities suspended the agree- 
ment, cancelling it in three months. Harriman’s scheme in the Far East has been 
carefully studied by several writers,’ none of whom used the Japanese sources on the 
subject. To reinvestigate events in the light of these sources is logical; my attempt is 
to do so, and to suggest a possible reason for the failure of his plan in Japan that has 
not been considered in English-language literature. 

Standard works have thoroughly covered the background of the drafted Japanese 
agreement with Harriman; a comprehensive recapitulation is unnecessary. Therefore, 
this essay will present only enough factual knowledge to complete the details already 
known. 

To secure a free hand in Korea, Japan had waged two wars, one with China (1894- 
95) and the other with Russia (1904-05). The Tripartite Intervention of Russia, Ger- 
many, and France had compelled Japan to give up most of the fruits of her victory 
over China in 1895. Thus, when Japan concluded peace with Russia at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, on September 5, 1905, there were only a few gains from the Russo- 
Japanese War which Japan had not obtained a decade before. The most important was 
part of the Chinese Eastern Railway obtained from Russia. The Japanese government 
named it the South Manchurian Railway in 1906 and later developed it into the main 
artery of Japan’s prewar continental expansion. 

The success of the railroad, however, seemed highly unlikely in the summer of 
1905, for the financial straits of Japan were such that owning the railway was a mixed 
blessing. She had gone to war against Russia, but without adequate funds. Just before 
the war the Bank of Japan had less than 117 million yen ($59 million at par), an 
amount insufficient to pay Great Britain even for the two ships of war on order.” 





Mr. Chang is a graduate student in the Department of History, University of Michigan. 

1 George Kennan, E. H. Harriman: A Biography (Boston, 1922), II, Ch. xviii. (This chapter is identical 
with the same author’s E. H. Harriman’s Far Eastern Plans [Garden City, New York, 1917]). Charles 
Vevier, The United States and China, 1906-1913: A Study of Finance and Diplomacy (New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, 1955), Ch. 2. 

2 Imamura Takeo, Takahashi Korekiyo (Tokyo, 1958), p. 66. 
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Without foreign loans, Japan knew that the war could not be waged. Therefore, in 
February 1904, immediately after the outbreak of the war, the Tokyo government sent 
the vice-president of the Bank of Japan, Takahashi Korekiyo, as special financial com- 
missioner to the United States for the express purpose of floating loans there. To his 
disappointment, in New York he found little prospect. 

He then went on to London, where he met Jacob H. Schiff, head of Kuhn, Loeb, 
and Company of New York. This meeting was fortunate for Japan. A German Jew by 
birth, Schiff bore a grudge against the Tsarist regime of Russia which had inhumanly 
persecuted the Jewish population in Russia. Would not the Tsarist government, if 
Japan won, be overthrown by revolution and bring about the betterment of the Jewish 
lot? To this end, he placed his financial influence at the disposal of Japan. Aided by 
him, Takahashi succeeded in obtaining a £10 million loan.* Three more loans fol- 
lowed during the war, totalling £82 million. After the war Takahashi had another 
loan of £48 million floated in European markets so the Japanese government could 
redeem part of its war loans and meet its post-bellum expenses.‘ 

Despite these loans, Japan’s financial situation was serious indeed at the time of the 
Portsmouth Conference. She had expended $992 million on the war, of which $410 
million had been defrayed by foreign loans. Of the military expenses connected with 
the Russo-Japanese War, 78 per cent had been met by public bonds, both foreign and 
domestic, as compared to 52 per cent in the Sino-Japanese war of 1894-95.5 

Japan’s financial condition had been investigated by foreign businessmen in the 
spring of 1905. Her credit was exhausted, they agreed, almost beyond a point of repair. 
“Without an indemnity Japan is ruined,” the French banker Gaston Dui concluded.® 
Baron Kaneko Kentaré, the Japanese Special Envoy to the United States, had written 
to Theodore Roosevelt, “. . . I feel that without the payment of the cost of the war by 
Russia, we can hardly manage our national finance and economy after the war, which 
has already been a great strain upon our national economy.”* 

So great was Japan’s financial difficulty in the summer of 1905 that, even if the 
railroad had been left intact by the war, the running of it would have been a difficult, 
if not impossible, task. Unfortunately for Japan, the railroad needed repair and recon- 
struction, as well as new locomotives, coaches, and other railroad equipment. Thus, 
after taking the railroad during the war, the Japanese expeditionary forces found it 
impossible to operate. Since the effective range of the Japanese cannon was only one 
half as great as those of the Russians, the Russian troops had been able to retreat by 
train while being pursued by the Japanese foot-soldiers.* By the time the Japanese 
army had occupied southern Manchuria, therefore, there was not a single passenger 
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car or locomotive left, and only a few freight cars remained. Moreover, all the railway 
bridges had been destroyed. These circumstances forced the Japanese army to bring 
in railroad cars from Japan, where tracks were narrow gauge, or three and one-half 
feet wide, in contrast to the standard five-foot gauge. To accommodate these cars, the 
Japanese had to change the tracks in Manchuria.® 

Thus, even before the end of the war, economic difficulties were causing serious 
concern among Japanese statesmen. How to manage the domestic economy and to 
repay the interest and principal on foreign loans was their problem. They knew the 
railroad would be a source of revenue if it could only be financed; how this could be 
done was another dilemma. 

Precisely at this juncture Harriman came to Japan to fulfill his dream of establish- 
ing a global transportation line. He already had a controlling interest in railroads 
spanning the American continent and in shipping companies straddling the Pacific.’ 
Now he turned his eyes to the Far East and beyond. “If I can secure control of the 
South Manchuria Railroad from Japan,” he explained to Lloyd C. Griscom, American 
Minister to Japan, “I'll buy the Chinese Eastern from Russia, acquire trackage over the 
Trans-Siberian to the Baltic, and establish a line of steamers to the United States. Then 
I can connect with the American transcontinental lines, and join up with the Pacific 
Mail and the Japanese transpacific steamers. It'll be the most marvelous transportation 
system in the world. We'll girdle the earth.” 

Early in September, Harriman began conversations in Tokyo with several Elder 
Statesmen, or Genrd, and with cabinet members. He suggested the formation of a 
Japanese-American syndicate to provide the capital to purchase the South Manchurian 
Railway from the Japanese government. He and his associates, he said, would advance 
the needed capital in return for part ownership and control of the railroad.” 

While Harriman was explaining his timely proposition to the Tokyo authorities, 
the general terms of peace were made known to the Japanese public. The people, who 
had been confidently anticipating substantial concessions, including an indemnity, 
from Russia, were disappointed by the news that their government had foregone some 
of the expected concessions. Newspapers started a hostile campaign against the gov- 
ernment; some demanded the resignation of the Katsura cabinet; others even called 
for the assassination of responsible parties. So successful were the critics in whipping 
up public indignation that some rioters, blaming the American President for the dis- 
appointing peace terms, burned Roosevelt in effigy. 

This public indignation was dramatically reflected in the Hibiya Park Incident in 
Tokyo. On September 5 a protest meeting was held in the park. After passing resolu- 
tions criticizing the government, the participants, incensed over police interference, 
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resorted to violence. Out of 288 police-boxes in Tokyo, the rioters burned 118, wreck- 
ing 27 and leaving only 143 intact. It took 250 Japanese soldiers to bar the mob from 
attacking the American legation. The next day the inhabitants of the city found them- 
selves exposed to robbery and theft. Only by proclaiming martial law did the Tokyo 
government manage to restore order in the city.” 

The mob outbreak cut short Harriman’s parley with the Japanese authorities. 
Entrusting Griscom with the task of keeping in touch with them, Harriman left 
Tokyo for China in mid-September. 

The response to Harriman’s proposal on the part of Genrd was favorable. True, 
this was partly due to the salesmanship of the railroad magnate and the American 
minister. Griscom effectively pointed out to the Japanese all the possible benefits, both 
commercial and strategic, that would be gained from the Harriman scheme. So favor- 
ably impressed was one Elder Statesman, Count Inoue Kaoru, that he told Griscom: 
“We would be very foolish to let such a great chance slip.”** More important than the 
persuasiveness of Griscom and Harriman, however, was the apparent need of the 
Japanese government for just such help as could be received through the Harriman 
plan. 

Two factors tended to make the Japanese receptive to Harriman. One was the 
financial condition of the country. Some Japanese officials held the view that to run 
the railway in the plains of Manchuria would be a losing business that would adversely 
affect, if not endanger, the economy of Japan. The unpromising enterprise, therefore, 
should not be undertaken by Japan alone. Thus, even before the transfer of the rail- 
way was completed, they correctly perceived that Japan’s finances would not permit 
her government to manage the railroad. 

Quite apart from these risks, there was the possibility that the defeated Russians 
would surely seek revanche. To fight Russia singlehanded on the Asiatic continent 
again would be too great a burden for Japan. Count Inoue was particularly obsessed 
with such a contingency. If the railroad were to be placed under the joint control of 
Japan and the United States, it would serve as a buffer between Russia and Japan; 
for Russia, even after a few years’ recovery from her defeat, would not dare to fight 
both Japan and the United States.”® For these financial and strategic reasons, the Har- 
riman proposal was received as a solution to the problems created by the most impor- 
tant of the wartime spoils—with the single exception of Japan’s supremacy in Korea— 
Japan had acquired from Russia. 

Among those who approved Harriman’s proposal were Count Inoue and Baron 
Shibusawa Eiichi, the latter a Japanese financial wizard. Both had been pillars of the 
Ministry of Finance when Okubo Toshimichi, one of the Triumvirate of the Meiji 
Restoration, was heading that ministry. Together they resigned from the ministry in 
1873. After having gone into business, Count Inoue went back to the government and 
eventually assumed ministerial positions, including the portfolio of finance minister. 
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By the time of the Russo-Japanese War, he had become one of the Elder Statesmen. 
As a result, he had tremendous influence in business circles. Baron Shibusawa, on the 
other hand, had stayed in business, initiating a number of new enterprises in diverse 
economic fields. He was, at one time or another, connected with some eighty firms. 
Both worked toward a state-controlled economy, Inoue taking the lead in the govern- 
ment, Shibusawa in business. They were thus in a position to influence the course of 
the Japanese economy.’® Since these two men unequivocally supported the Harriman 
proposal, it seemed a foregone conclusion that the Japanese government would accept 
the offer. 

The return of Harriman from China on October 8 carried the negotiations into the 
final stage. There were consultations among cabinet officials and railroad engineers. 
Finally, on October 12, at a luncheon given in his honor by Count Katsura, Harriman 
drew up a memorandum of a “Preliminary Understanding” with the Prime Minister, 
the latter representing the Japanese government. This memorandum embodied 
Harriman’s plan as discussed before.!* 

Although the standard works cited have well covered the background leading up 
to the memorandum, it is not generally known that the memorandum was never 
signed. This was due to the efforts of Oura Kanetake, Minister of Communications, 
and one of the few top-ranking officials who opposed the agreement. From the very 
beginning he had attempted to dissuade Katsura, as well as Elder Statesmen Ité and 
Inoue, from accepting the scheme, but to no avail. 

The day before the agreement was to have been signed, Oura again went to work. 
It appears that, at Oura’s insistence, Count Katsura decided that, before the agreement 
was signed, he should consult Baron Komura, who was to resume the portfolio of 
Foreign Minister upon his return from Portsmouth. Oura’s next problem was to 
explain the delay to Harriman. That evening he sent for Hirai Seijird, a bureau chief 
of his ministry. The following morning the bureau chief called on Harriman at the 
Grand Hotel in Yokohama, pointing out to the American that the Japanese had dis- 
played their dissatisfaction with the Treaty of Portsmouth through the Hibiya Park 
Incident and other riots occurring at that time all over Japan. Such unrest, said Hirai, 
would doubtless flare up again, this time beyond a point of control, if the proposed 
agreement should be made known to the Japanese people. Therefore, he went on to 
say, Harriman should first return home and then sign the agreement at a more oppor- 
tune time.’® This appeal was all the more logical because Harriman himself had 
witnessed, as he put it, “history in the making” in the Hibiya Park Incident.’® He 
acquiesced to Oura’s last-minute measure. With the unsigned memorandum in his 
pocket, he sailed from Yokohama to the United States on the afternoon of October 
13.° The first hurdle of his “girdle-the-earth” project seemed to be out of the way. 

It is now necessary to look at what the Japanese delegates to Portsmouth were 
doing while Harriman was in Japan. By universal recognition the man who was in- 
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strumental in upsetting Harriman’s grandiose scheme was the Japanese Chief Dele- 
gate to the peace conference, Baron Komura Jutard. Baron Komura had first come to 
the United States in 1875 when the Japanese government had sent a number of promis- 
ing young men to several American universities for study. He received his LL.B. from 
Harvard in 1877, and subsequently entered the Tokyo Foreign Office. By the time he 
was appointed the Chief Delegate to Portsmouth, he was at the head of that office. Up 
to this day, he ranks among the foreign ministers most respected by the Japanese.”” 

Another influential Japanese in America at that time was the man who served as 
the confidential liason official between Baron Komura and President Roosevelt during 
the peace talks, Baron Kaneko Kentaré, another Harvard alumnus. Baron Kaneko 
was no stranger to the United States or to the President. The year after Baron Komura 
had come to Harvard, Kaneko joined him as his roommate, receiving his LL.B. degree 
in 1878. Baron Kaneko’s stay at Harvard coincided with Roosevelt’s undergraduate 
days there. Some writers therefore have alleged that the two men’s friendship dates 
from these Harvard days.”* Contrary to this allegation, however, not until 1889 did the 
Japanese baron become acquainted with Roosevelt, then Civil Service Commissioner. 
At that time Baron Kaneko was visiting both the United States and Europe to study 
legislative systems. In the same year the first Japanese constitution was promulgated. 
Baron Kaneko was one of those who had worked on that document, so symbolic of 
the modernization of Japan. 

By virtue of his education and visits to the United States, the baron had made many 
American friends and acquaintances. Among them were such notables as Henry 
Adams, John Hay, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., who affectionately called him “Brother 
Kaneko,” and, above all, the man who was President. It is therefore no surprise that 
at the very outset of the Russo-Japanese War, Marquis It6 Hirobumi, the most trusted 
adviser of the Meiji Emperor, prevailed upon Kaneko to present the case for Japan 
through personal diplomacy in the United States. During his eighteen-month sojourn 
as special envoy, technically in a private capacity, Baron Kaneko cemented a life-long 
friendship with Roosevelt, a friendship which proved to be an asset to the cause of 
peace in 1905. So intimate were the two that the Japanese baron saw or approved every 
one of Roosevelt’s letters sent to the Russian Czar.** As the President himself acknowl- 
edged, in his peace-making role he was greatly indebted to his Japanese friend.** 

Years after his contributions of 1905, Baron Kaneko wrote brief memoirs of these 
months, publishing them in both English and Japanese.”® It is these memoirs which 
provide the clue for the reinvestigation of the subject under consideration. According 
to them, in early September, 1905, a month before Kaneko’s return to Japan, he was 
visited in New York by S[amuel]. Montgomery Roosevelt, an “old friend” of his and 
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an elder cousin of President Roosevelt. The visitor, who was to use this conversation 
to make a shrewd and well-timed offer to Japan, was a prominent artist and later a 
president of the National Association of Portrait Painters.%* After revealing to the 
baron the purpose of Harriman’s visit to Japan, he is alleged to have said: “If you let 
Mr. Harriman take the whole charge of the South Manchuria Railway, the full gains 
of your war with Russia will never be reaped by Japan. Therefore, I strongly advise 
your Government to repair the railway itself, and retain the management in its own 
hands. . . . If your Government decides to manage the South Manchuria Railway itself, 
I can assist financially. I have already consulted and obtained the consent of the presi- 
dents of five New York banks. They are willing to advance 30 or 40 million yen at 5.5 
per cent for the repair and reconstruction of the railway. . . .”** In addition to the 
condition requiring the Japanese government not to share control of that railroad with 
any foreign party, all that was asked of Tokyo by S. M. Roosevelt was that with the 
loan it should purchase railroad equipment in the United States. It is noteworthy that 
these two conditions were relatively innocuous as compared to the strings attached to 
the Harriman project. 

When this well-calculated proposal was thus made by his friend, Baron Kaneko 
naturally expressed a desire to know what President Roosevelt might think of his 
cousin’s scheme. Asked whether he had consulted the President, S. M. Roosevelt is 
reported to have said: “I went to Washington yesterday, and saw the President on the 
matter. He approved of the plan and promised to give it his full support.” ** 

The New York bankers’ bid played into the hands of Baron Komura. Baron 
Kaneko’s account goes on to say that inasmuch as the Japanese Chief Delegate re- 
gretted the fact that Japan had exacted no indemnity from Russia, he was determined 
to make the most of the South Manchurian Railway for Japan’s future interest in 
Manchuria. Hence, he was elated to learn after he had arrived in New York from 
Portsmouth on September 6 that funds were available to finance the railroad.”® 

On the way to New York, Baron Komura had been riding in an open car in Boston 
which was caught in a sudden rainstorm. He had caught a cold which soon forced him 
to bed in New York.®° This unexpected illness prevented him from starting for Japan 
until October 2. But for his illness, he would have gone home earlier and there might 
have been no Katsura-Harriman memorandum from the beginning. 

Meanwhile, the Chief of the Political Bureau in the Tokyo Foreign Office, Yamaza 
Enjir6é, accompanied by some of the members of the delegation staff, went back to 
Japan, carrying with him the French original of the Treaty of Portsmouth, with the 
English copy. The English original and the French copy were later taken by Komura 
himself. The baron was well aware of the danger that the Japanese who demanded the 
rejection of the treaty might attempt to destroy the copies of the treaty. In order to 
forestall such an unfortunate occurrence, he took the precaution of sending them to 
Japan at two different times. Yamaza reached Yokohama safely on October 5. No 
sooner had the ship carrying him touched the wharf than he was ordered to stay on 
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board. A few torpedo boats surrounded the boat. Under a special order, a high official 
of the Foreign Office greeted Yamaza on board and took from him the copies of the 
peace treaty. The official then embarked on one of the torpedo boats, which took him 
to the shores of Tokyo. He went immediately to the Foreign Office. On the other 
hand, Yamaza, pretending to carry the important documents, took with him an empty 
container and leisurely entered the capital." 

In Tokyo ratification of the treaty was being rushed through. The Japanese govern- 
ment had already ascertained the full terms by telegram. The cabinet had approved 
the treaty and had submitted it to the Privy Council on October 4, even though it was 
contrary to normal practice to do so before the official text of the treaty had arrived. 
Imperial approval was granted on October 10,5? the day before Count Katsura and 
Harriman drew up their memorandum. The Meiji Emperor ratified the treaty on 
October 14,** two days prior to Baron Komura’s return. 

Baron Komura, together with Baron Kaneko, returned to Yokohama on October 
16, at once learning of the memorandum. Unfortunately for Harriman, the Foreign 
Minister protested to the Prime Minister and Elder Statesmen Ité and Inoue on the 
ground that the transfer to Japan of railroad property was contingent upon China’s 
consent; furthermore, it would be an anathema to the future of Japan to hand over 
their only tangible gain in Manchuria to a foreign country.** Again according to 
Baron Kaneko’s account, speaking of S. M. Roosevelt’s proposal, Baron Komura 
asserted to Count Katsura that he could secure a loan unaccompanied by a quid pro 
quo.** At a cabinet meeting the baron is reported to have declared: “It is not necessary 
to rely upon Harriman to raise 50 to 100 million yen needed for the South Manchurian 
Railway. There is another way of defraying it. If you will permit me, I will assume 
the responsibility. Gentlemen, please do not trouble yourselves about this matter.”** 

The result was that no sooner had Harriman reached San Francisco on October 27 
than he received a telegram from Tokyo that requested him to hold the memorandum 
“in abeyance.” Ten days later Tokyo informed him that the Treaty of Portsmouth 
stipulated that China’s consent was necessary for the transfer of the railroad. There- 
fore, the note went on to say, it would be impossible either to determine what rights 
and properties were included in the transfer or to make definite arrangement for 
running the railroad until this consent was secured.5* 

Having succeeded in suspending the Harriman proposal, Baron Komura proceeded 
to Peking, where he concluded a treaty with China on December 22, 1905. Under the 
terms of the treaty China gave her consent to all the transfers and assignments made 
by Russia to Japan at Portsmouth in accordance with the original concessions to 
Russia. Tokyo chose to interpret this to mean that the Manchurian railroad was to be 
managed by a company composed exclusively of Japanese and Chinese shareholders.®* 
There could be no third-party participation such as Harriman and his associates an- 
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ticipated. Harriman was informed by Tokyo to this effect on January 15, 1906.*° His 
project thus suffered a mortal blow from which it never recovered. Nevertheless, until 
his death he continued his attempt to carry out his transportation plans in the Far East, 
but always without success.*° 

Despite the excuse given to Harriman, Japan doubtless could have received 
China’s consent for a third participant in the working of the railroad. Baron Komura 
simply did not wish to see this. Harriman told Takahashi in New York in the fall of 
1906 that he felt it had been Baron Komura’s decision whether or not to allow a third 
party to participate in the running of the railroad.** In Washington in 1908 Tang 
Shao-yi, then the Governor of Fengtien Province, denied that Komura had ever 
explained the Harriman proposal to China at the time of the Peking Treaty men- 
tioned before, and that, had he done so, Peking would certainly never have forbidden 

Some writers have contended that Tokyo declined the Harriman offer in 1905 
because it planned to secure capital funds from London. But the fact of the matter 
was that Tokyo, after rejecting that offer, did not immediately try to secure any for- 
eign loans, evidently attempting to run the railroad with Japan’s meager financial 
resources. After the organization of the South Manchurian Railway Company had 
been sanctioned by the Imperial Ordinance of June 7, 1906, the organization com- 
mittee of the company offered stocks for public sale. Response was tremendous. The 
total subscription exceeded a thousandfold the sale actually planned by the committee. 
However, the financial situation in Japan was such that the actual paid capital 
came to only two million yen or one hundredth of the nominal capital of the com- 
pany.** 

Not until August, 1906, under the pressure of the Japanese government for rapid 
development of the railway, was the head of the company finally obliged to borrow 
foreign capital. As noted before, during the war the standard gauge rails had been 
converted by the Japanese army into narrow ones. Later, the Tokyo government 
directed the company to rewiden the rails to four feet, eight and one half inches. This 
order made the company feel its lack of capital more acutely than ever. On December 
8, Baron Gotd Shimpei, one of those who had opposed the Harriman plan, and now 
president of the company, obtained the formal approval of the Tokyo government to 
float a sizeable number of foreign bonds. These bonds were to be offered in both 
American and European markets.** 

Japan turned first to New York loans. She probed American financiers for a loan 
of $100 million. They refused to advance any loans. According to one Japanese author- 
ity, the financiers felt it invidious for the Japanese government to try to float loans 
from America after it had broken its word with one of their fellow countrymen.® 
Be that as it may, Japan’s invitation for investment to the American financiers could 
not have been made at a worse time. In March, 1907, a panic commenced in the 
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United States. Schiff wrote to Takahashi, who was once more in London: “I am 
personally, and so are my partners, deeply sorry that under prevailing conditions we 
shall be unable to give the cooperation which we would have been desirous of render- 
ing to your government and you... .”* 

Thus rebuffed, the Japanese government turned to London bankers. The first loan, 
issued on July 23, 1907, provided the South Manchurian Railway Company with £4 
million ($20 million at par); the second loan of June 1, 1908, £2 million ($10 million 
at par). Until his resignation in July, 1908, President Gotd ran the company with the 
loans thus secured.** 

In the light of these events, several hypotheses that have been offered to explain 
how Baron Komura was able to reverse the decision of the Japanese government do 
not seem to account for that volte-face adequately. One is that Count Katsura did not 
have the full terms of the Treaty of Portsmouth before him when he entered into the 
memorandum of October 12, 1905. The unilateral cancellation of the memorandum 
by Tokyo was, therefore, “simply a case in which one branch of the Government, 
acting independently, concluded a treaty that nullified action taken almost simul- 
taneously by another branch”; thus, there seems to have been “no intentional breach 
of faith” on the part of the Tokyo government.*® Since, as has been shown, Prime 
Minister Katsura had known the full terms of the peace treaty for a week when he 
drew up the memorandum with Harriman, its cancellation, contrary to this conten- 
tion, involved a “change of mind,” if not a “breach of faith,” on the part of the Tokyo 
government. 

That Baron Komura’s stout objections to the Harriman plan stemmed partly from 
his determination to entrench his country securely in Manchuria against any possible 
renewal of the struggle with Russia is another explanation.*® True, the Tokyo authori- 
ties were mindful of a possible Russo-Japanese conflict, but felt the presence of Ameri- 
can interests in Manchuria would be a help rather than a hindrance. It should be re- 
called that with Harriman’s participation in the working of the railroad, Count Inoue 
had hoped that Japan might count on American intervention in case of a clash with 
Russia. 

The third hypothesis is the suggestion already mentioned, viz., Baron Komura may 
very well have obtained assurances of British loans for the restoration of the South 
Manchurian Railway, as proved by the fact that Japan afterwards had no difficulty in 
raising her needed funds in England.” It has been already noted that this suggestion 
is contrary to fact. 

Finally, another explanation has attributed the cancellation of the memorandum to 
certain events, one of which is the renewal of the first Anglo-Japanese Alliance in 
1905."' These events had taken place prior to the drafting of the memorandum. Since 
an agreement cannot be killed before it is born, this hypothesis explains nothing about 
the cancellation of that memorandum later. 
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It has already been shown that Baron Kaneko’s account implies that the Harriman 
scheme was nipped in the bud by his own countrymen. Since the four hypotheses 
discussed above cannot satisfactorily explain the reversal of Tokyo, Baron Kaneko’s 
account merits examination. 

Several Japanese writers have accepted the account at face value. The historian 
Shinobu Seizaburé has gone so far as to suggest that behind Baron Komura were the 
activities of the New York bankers, more specifically J. P. Morgan, the archenemy of 
Harriman. The most comprehensive and authoritative work on the baron’s di- 
plomacy has stated that the reason he was so adamantly opposed to the Harriman 
scheme was that there had been, thanks to Baron Kaneko’s good offices, a prospect of 
gaining funds needed for the management of the South Manchurian Railway through 
the “assistance of Roosevelt” (presumably President Theodore Roosevelt.)** Hatano 
Yoshihiro, another historian, has strongly re-emphasized the fact that Baron Komura’s 
resolution to keep southern Manchuria under Japan’s firm hold was primarily re- 
sponsible for the cancelling of the Katsura-Harriman Agreement. Yet, at the same 
time, he has given credence to Baron Kaneko’s account. He has speculated that, since 
in 1905 the uninformed Japanese blamed President Roosevelt for the modesty of their 
gains from their costly war with Russia, it is conceivable that the President had his 
cousin strike at the Harriman plan for the express purpose of preventing the railroad 
magnate from taking away from Japan this precious gain.** 

Hatano’s speculation, however plausible it may seem, is far-fetched. President 
Roosevelt was too strong-willed to be coerced by riots on foreign soil. He was, 
by birth and education, an American aristocrat, which meant that he expected 
the ignorance of the masses to lead them to such foolish deeds as instigating riots, 
whereas he felt governments should act more wisely. According to Baron Kaneko’s 
memoirs, S. M. Roosevelt made his offer a few days after the outbreak of the riots 
in Japan. Granted the account is correct, it is highly doubtful that President Roose- 
velt was able to have his cousin meet the bankers so quickly and obtain their commit- 
ment to the alleged scheme. It is one thing to accept the unconfirmed account as a 
historical fact; it is quite another to add even further speculation to that account. 

How creditable is Baron Kaneko’s account? There are two points that might make 
its veracity questionable. In the first place, Kaneko wrote it long after the incident 
described had occurred. Indeed, he himself realized this problem and made no pre- 
tense of recording a factually flawless account.®* Furthermore, the very fact that it 
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was admittedly an apology for the occupation of Manchuria by Japan makes one 
wonder if the baron’s nationalism has not colored his writing. Given his integrity and 
his friendship with the President,®* however, one should not lightly dismiss the 
account as a mere prevarication. Its veracity, therefore, hinges on whether or not there 
may be found independent corroborating evidence. In the account itself one finds two 
possible clues to investigate. First, had S. M. Roosevelt really seen his cousin, the 
President, as he told Kaneko? Nobody knows. The discovery of pertinent S. M. 
Roosevelt papers may answer this question. There are in the Library of Congress only 
two letters from S. M. Roosevelt to the President, and these letters, written in 1903, 
two years prior to the incident in question, are not in any way related to the subject. 
The two large subsidiary collections of Theodore Roosevelt papers at Harvard and the 
New York Historical Society contain no S. M. Roosevelt papers.” 

Secondly, who were the five bankers who promised loans to Baron Kaneko to the 
detriment of Harriman? There is temptation for one to speculate that the House of 
Morgan and its affiliated banks perhaps frustrated Harriman’s plan. This is very 
plausible inasmuch as J. P. Morgan was Harriman’s inveterate adversary, but what 
one thinks may in reality not be fact. The bankers may or may not have been J. P. 
Morgan’s allies. The only way to ascertain the truth would be to investigate the ar- 
chives of several banks in New York.® This is, of course, not an easy task. For one 
thing, only a few historians of high repute would be considered by the banks to be 
sufficiently impartial to have access to their archival materials, especially considering 
the nature of the subject in question. For another, even if such investigation were 
possible, to utilize properly materials deposited in the archives of even one bank would 
be an excessively time-consuming, if not unfruitful, job. Nevertheless, here is a chal- 
lenge to the student of Far Eastern diplomacy from the tantalizing account of Baron 
Kaneko. 

Baron Komura was a patriot. No one can doubt the part he played in the reversal 
of the Tokyo government’s attitude toward the Harriman project. But, given the fact 
that Count Katsura had tentatively accepted the scheme after careful consideration 
and had the active support of several influential Elder Statesmen, it seems fair to con- 
clude that Komura might not have been able to persuade his superiors to change their 
minds if he had not had a trump card to play. Whether this trump was precisely 
S. M. Roosevelt’s proposal is yet to be confirmed. Until then, the allegation that the 
rivalry of American bankers cost Harriman his grandiose scheme will remain in the 
sphere of speculation. Regardless, it is clear that the explanations that have been 
hitherto offered are either inadequate or unproven. 
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The Reform and Abolition of the Traditional 
Chinese Examination System. By Wo r- 
GANG Franke. Cambridge: Center for East 
Asian Studies, Harvard University, 1960. 
viii, 100. Notes, Sources. $2.50. (paper) 


This is a fascinating piece of exploration. 
It is usually supposed that the examination 
system was the key institution in the domina- 
tion of the social and political order by the 
so-called “literati,” and that the latter were 
unequivocally committed to the institution’s 
defense, as it was to a perpetuation of their 
world view and philosophy. Thus, the Boxer 
settlement, in what was frankly intended as a 
punishment of the gentry class, dictated suspen- 
sion of the examinations in those areas where 
Boxer disturbances had been serious. Surely 
the passing of the system was a crucial defeat 
for this dominant social group. 

That it was.a major event in the passing of 
the old order there can be no doubt. But 
Professor Franke makes it plain that there is 
much more to the story. It is true that the 
struggle to end the system met with prolonged 
opposition. And it is true that the motive of 
the reformers was to make study abroad, or 
Western studies in China, not only a possible 
but a necessary prologue to an official career. 
But it is also true that the advocates of the 
change were themselves leading officials and 
scholars. And the values they appealed to, the 
arguments they used, were not Western but 
Chinese, couched in an idiom centuries old. In 
a valuable introductory chapter Dr. Franke 
brings together hitherto unnoticed material 
showing clearly a strong tradition of criticism 
of the system since the T’ang period. 

Shall we say then that the disappearance of 
the examination system would have occurred 
sooner or later—given enough time for the 
dynamic of the Chinese state to work itself 
out—even without the intrusion of the Western 
threat? There is no reason to suppose this. 
Perhaps, instead, what “traditional” China con- 
tained was a tensed balance of conflicting 
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tendencies: on the one hand the bureaucratic 
career as a personal goal, social pressure on 
the individual to accept this goal, and the 
“examination life” this acceptance imposed on 
him; and on the other, reaction against these 
pressures—escape into inwardness, or positive 
political and moral criticism. One of these 
tendencies was subdominant, yet capable of 
taking over and giving temporary direction to 
events when outside forces tipped the scales. 

Advocates of reform since the Sung had used 
a number of different arguments, of which we 
may note three: (a) they had pointed out that 
the examinations, by demanding skill in arti- 
ficial literary forms, did not select men with 
talents and knowledge useful to the state; the 
examinations should be revised so that they 
would select such persons; (b) it is not enough 
for the state to hunt for or stimulate the de- 
velopment of the talent it needs; it must take 
Positive steps to create this talent by a system 
of schools, which would make the examina- 
tions superfluous; (c) examinations are morally 
poisonous to the mind; they force the student 
to concentrate on form rather than substance, 
encourage in him artifice rather than sincerity, 
and induce him to pursue learning for the sake 
of career and gain rather than for self-develop- 
ment; selection of officials should be by recom- 
mendation, using the ability in the true “su- 
perior man” to recognize his kind, and count- 
ing on a total moral regeneration of society. 

Chu Hsi’s criticisms of the Sung system had 
been an uneasy combination of all of these 
ideas. But the greater part of Dr. Franke’s 
monograph concerns the climactic decade 1895- 
1905, and the near-hopeless search for ways to 
stave off disaster among those who had eyes 
to see. Their mood was one of desperate utili- 
tarianism; they would revise the system to 
make it recognize “Western” learning, or trans- 
form it into a system of schools. The extreme 
idealism illustrated in the third argument above 
finds no expression with them. 

Perhaps something of this idealism was to 
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have its effect, however. The reformers had 
accepted without question the idea that the 
purpose of studying is to become an official. 
But after the rearrangements in 1911 and the 
comic opera of 1916, the prospect of an official 
career lost its compelling charm. Ts‘ai Yiian- 
p‘ei, as chancellor of Peking National Univer- 
sity, spoke broadly of education for the aesthetic 
and intellectual enlargement of the individual, 
and even urged his students to abjure the 
corruption of political life altogether. 

Events of the decade following abolition 
were to knock completely to pieces that com- 
plex of social aspiration and political function 
of which the examinations and the “scholar- 
official” were parts. Dr. Franke in this study 
has provided invaluable documentation of a 
critical turning point between the old and the 
new. 

Davi S. Nivison 
Stanford University 


On The Red Chamber Dream. A Critical Study 
of Two Annotated Manuscripts of the 
XVIIIth Century. By Wu Suin-cn‘anc. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1961. xxv, 391. 
Foreword by Arthur Waley. Plates, Ap- 
pendices, Bibliographies, Index. $5.60. 


Ever since Hu Shih published his initial 
findings on the novel in 1922, the Hung-lou 
Meng or Red Chamber Dream has been the 
favored subject of research among Chinese 
scholars. As the first detailed study in English 
of the manifold problems connected with its 
composition. Mr. Wu’s book not only guides 
the interested student through the mazes of 
controversial scholarship of the last four dec- 
ades but carries forward the work of the earlier 
investigators to reach interesting and often 
valuable conclusions. The study begins with 
an examination of the early manuscripts, prin- 
cipally the so-called K‘eng-ch‘en and Chia-hsii 
copies, and the commentaries contained therein, 
mostly by one Chih-yen Chai, and proceeds to 
establish the identity of that commentator, re- 
construct the life of the author Ts‘ao Chan, 
and compares critically and in minute detail 
the first two printed editions of the novel with 
the early manuscript versions. Relying mainly 
on the hints dropped by the commentator con- 
cerning the probable course of development of 
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the main and subsidiary plots, Mr. Wu is able 
to give us a hypothetical reconstruction of the 
last third of the novel as conceived and drafted 
by the author and to ascribe the authorship of 
the last forty chapters of the standard 120- 
chapter version to Kao E£, who, along with 
Ch‘eng Wei-yiian, saw through press the first 
editions of 1792. 

Since his prominent predecessors—Hu Shih, 
Yii P*ing-po, Chou Ju-ch‘ang—have all been 
on record that Kao £ was substantially the 
author of the last forty chapters, Mr. Wu’s 
approach is in the main orthodox, though his 
textual study is much more thorough and 
comprehensive. But, unfortunately, in the light 
of the new materials recently discovered in 
China, this theory concerning Kao E’s author- 
ship is now regarded by many as no longer 
tenable and has in fact been abandoned by Yii 
P‘ing-po, hitherto its most vigorous champion 
(see his preface to Hung-lou Meng Pa-shih-hui 
Chiao-pen, Peking, 1958). Mr. Wu must have 
begun his research at a time when the theory 
was still unchallenged; by the time his book 
was nearing completion, one has the uneasy 
impression, he had to resort to ingenious rea- 
soning of a dubious kind to maintain his thesis 
against new evidence to the contrary which 
had come to his attention. Perhaps Mr. Wu 
should have had the courage to discard his 
theory and revise his manuscript accordingly 
before submitting it for publication; as it is, 
one cannot help feeling that the seemingly 
solid structure of his research and argument is 
built upon shaky ground. 

Actually, of course, contemporary references 
to Kao F’s authorship of the last forty chapters 
were few and inconclusive: principally, Chang 
Wen-t‘ao’s ambiguous statement that these 
chapters were “repaired” by Kao E (the char- 
acter pu could mean either “to emend and 
redact” or “to complete”) and Yii Jui’s highly 
subjective assertion that they were a forgery 
(though he was not sure whether Ch‘eng and 
Kao should be held guilty). But until very 
recently it has been the fashion among Chinese 
scholars to give credence to these sources rather 
than to the primary source of information we 
have concerning the putting together of the 
120-chapter novel: Ch‘eng Wei-yiian’s preface 
to the 1791 version, Kao F’s preface, and their 
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joint Foreword to the 1792 version, which tell 
us how they acquired the manuscripts of the 
last forty chapters and proceeded to edit them 
in the interests of story coherence. Following 
the discovery of the Chih-yen Chai-annotated 
manuscripts, of course, the case for Kao E’s 
authorship was strengthened in consideration 
of the textual discrepancies to be observed in 
the printed and manuscript versions, the exci- 
sion of the Chih-yen Chai commentary from 
the 120-chapter edition, and its failure to in- 
corporate all the hints of story development 
given by the commentator into the last third 
of the novel. The fact that none of these manu- 
scripts have more than eighty chapters also cast 
suspicion on the Ch‘eng-Kao assertion that the 
complete novel should have 120 chapters. Mr. 
Wu follows all these clues in his examination 
of the “Kao E supplement.” 

Today, thanks to the newly discovered source 
materials, the Ch‘eng-Kao version need no 
longer be measured solely against the Chih-yen 
Chai texts, and the veracity of the Ch‘eng-Kao 
prefatory statements need no longer be held in 
doubt. Since Mr. Wu discusses all these mate- 
rials, I shall pass over contemporary references 
to the existence of pre-1791, 120-chapter manu- 
script versions of the novel to devote more 
attention to two manuscript copies which repre- 
sent, in all probability, crucial transitional 
stages in the development of the novel from 
the early Chih-yen Chai texts to its final 
printed form. One is the Chia-ch‘en (1784) 
copy in eighty chapters with a preface by 
Meng-chiieh Chu-jen (the Master Awakened 
from the Dream). Whether this manuscript 
is the original source copy or a transcribed copy 
is immaterial; what matters is that this version 
also suppresses the name of Chih-yen Chai 
and excises all commentaries after Chapter 18 
and that “those passages excised and altered in 
the first eighty chapters in the 1791 version, 
redacted by Ch‘eng Wei-yiian and Kao EF, are 
in most cases likewise excised and altered in 
[this version]” (Wu, pp. 314-15). The other 
manuscript, entitled Hung-lou Meng Kao (the 
superimposed title page is dated 1855), con- 
tains 120 chapters and bears on one of its leaves 
an inscription in the handwriting of Kao FE, 
“Lan-hsu yiieh-ku,” meaning “Kao E (Lan- 
hsu, his courtesy name) has read it.” This 
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manuscript, which was discovered in the spring 
of 1959, is just beginning to receive scholarly 
scrutiny; but Mr. Fan Ning reports on his 
preliminary examination that while some of 
the last forty chapters may be shorter than the 
corresponding chapters in the Ch‘eng-Kao ver- 
sion, “the original text of the first eighty chap- 
ters in it is mainly identical with that of the 
Chih-yen Chai-annotated 80-chapter version, 
but deletions and alterations have been made 
in black ink so that the revised text is on the 
whole identical with the text of the 1792 ver- 
sion” (Wu, pp. 319-20). Against the almost 
irrefutable evidence provided by these two 
sources that Kao E was merely editing from 
existing manuscript copies of the novel in 
preparing his printed versions, Mr. Wu’s des- 
perate suppositions that he must be held re- 
sponsible for the contents of both of these 
manuscripts (according to Mr. Wu, the source 
of the Chia-ch‘en copy was Kao E’s working 
copy) and that he must have begun preparing 
his supplement as early as 1784, if not earlier, 
and expanded it through several stages of 
revision are highly unconvincing. 

Recently, Mr. Chao Kang, an economist by 
profession, has investigated many of the prob- 
lems tackled by Mr. Wu and come to some 
fresh conclusions. His articles, published in 
Taipei journals (Ta-lu Tsa-chih, XTX, 6; XX, 
2-4; Wen-hstieh Tsa-chih, VIl, 4; Tzu-yu 
Chung-kuo, XX, 6-7; Yu-shih Hsiieh-pao, IU, 
2), deserve the attention of all students of the 
novel. Unlike Mr. Wu, Mr. Chao abandons the 
theory that Kao E was the author of the last 
forty chapters. He identifies Chih-yen Chai 
with Ts‘ao Yii-feng, the posthumous son of 
Ts‘an Chan’s uncle Ts‘ao Yung (Mr. Wu 
identifies him with a younger uncle, Ts‘ao 
Chu-chien). He ascribes the deliberate with- 
holding from circulation of the last third of 
the novel during the author’s lifetime to fear 
of literary inquisition. When eventually cir- 
culated after his death, this portion had been 
revised, possibly by someone very close to Ts‘ao 
Chan, to ensure its political harmlessness. This 
theory would explain why the story of the ex- 
treme misery of the Chia clan following the 
confiscation of its property by Imperial order, 
alluded to in the commentary, was removed in 
the final version. Mr. Wu also makes use of 
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the hypothesis of literary inquisition to account 
for the publication of the second Ch‘eng-Kao 
edition only seventy days after the publication 
of the first (a forger intent on financial returns 
would not have revised the initial edition so 
soon). Eut the 1791 version contains few, if 
any, politically subversive passages. 

At the end of his book Mr. Wu dismisses in 
a cavalier fashion an extremely valuable paper 
by Lin Yutang entitled “Re-opening the Ques- 
tion of Authorship of ‘Red Chamber Dream’ ” 
(1958), which gives high praise to the sus- 
tained excellence of the last forty chapters and 
assigns sole authorship of the 120-chapter ver- 
sion to Ts‘ao Chan on the internal evidence of 
its structural unity. The purely literary ap- 
proach adopted by Dr. Lin is not fashionable 
among sinologists and is usually regarded by 
them as not scientific, but perhaps even less 
scientific is the approach of those critics who, 
not content with the ascription of the last 
third of the novel to Kao E£, have maliciously 
condemned it for its supposed great inferiority. 
In attacking Kao f’s fondness for “supersti- 
tious” descriptions, his adherence to “Neo- 
Confucianist” morality, and his failure to ex- 
plore the revolutionary theme supposedly im- 
plicit in the first eighty chapters, these critics 
are surely open to the charge that they have 
naively allowed the ideological prejudices of 
their own age to serve as criteria for artistic 
excellence. An objective and conscientious re- 
searcher, Mr. Wu is also regrettably condi- 
tioned by these biases in his otherwise scrupu- 
lous comparative study of the texts. 

C. T. Hsta 

University of Pittsburgh 


A History of Modern Chinese Fiction 1917- 
1957. C. T. Hsta. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. xii, 662. Appendix, 
Bibliography, Glossary, Notes, Index. 
$8.50. 


As the author of the first critical survey of 
modern Chinese fiction, Mr. C. T. Hsia is to 
be congratulated. As its publisher, Yale Uni- 
versity Press deserves mention in its honest and 
succinct introduction on the jacket of the book. 
The book is everything the brief note purports 
it to be. And to Mr. Tsi-an Hsia, who wrote 
the excellent though brief appendix on the 
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literary situation on Taiwan, the readers of 
the book owe a note of appreciation for candid 
analyses. 

Mr. C, T. Hsia mentions in the preface that 
though he has been concerned “to provide the 
historical and ideological background of the 
period,” he has tried, nevertheless, “mainly to 
elicit order and pattern from the chaotic mass 
of modern Chinese fiction—and to test this 
pattern against the Communist idea of the 
modern Chinese literary tradition, and against 
the example and challenge of the Western tra- 
dition, which has informed its style and direc- 
tion.” Later in the preface Mr. Hsia states that 
he “covets readers who know little about mod- 
ern China but are curious about its literature.” 

In the space of 495 pages, Mr. Hsia intro- 
duces his reader to the world, or, perhaps more 
accurately worlds, created by twenty major 
literary events between 1917 and 1957. The 
discussions of the works of Yeh Shao-chiin, 
Mao Tun, Chang Tien-i, Shen Ts‘ung-wen, 
and Ch‘ien Chung-shu are particularly valu- 
able as these important Chinese authors have 
not yet received full critical recognition in 
English. In the analyses of the works of Mao 
Tun, Mr. Hsia best demonstrates his critical 
sensibilities. The chapters “Leftists and Inde- 
pendents,” “Communist Fiction, I,” “Conform- 
ity, Defiance and Achievement” and “Com- 
munist Fiction II” should be of interest not 
only to students of comparative literature but 
also to historians of modern Chinese intel- 
lectual history. In Mr. Hsia’s patiently docu- 
mented accounts of the various controversies 
with which Lu Hsiin, Ch‘ii Ch‘iu-pai, Feng 
Hsiieh-feng, Hu Feng, Ting Ling, Chou Yang, 
and Mao Tse-tung were involved from time to 
time the reader will find not only the flaws and 
inconsistency in the writings of the orthodox 
Communist writers but also may detect to a 
certain extent the hidden conflicts between the 
sense of a writer’s integrity and that of party 
loyalty, conflicts that- some of the writers in 
Communist China may still be unable to re- 
solve. To those who are interested in bilingual 
authors, Mr. Hsia’s chapter on Eileen Chang 
should not be neglected. 

The author concludes that the finer modern 
Chinese fiction presents a “sober examination 
of contemporary life in China.” This realism 
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is “accompanied by a sense of pity, considerable 
satire, and some serious attempt toward an 
imaginative understanding of Chinese society 
as a whole.” In Mr. Hsia’s opinion, the best 
writings of modern China are in the form of 
satire. After dismissing the realism in modern 
Chinese fiction as merely a “fidelity to observa- 
ble reality,” Mr. Hsia proceeds to explain the 
psychological poverty of modern Chinese fic- 
tion. He believes that this psychological poverty 
was first conditioned by the tradition of Con- 
fucianism, and further coarsened by Western 
positivism and rationalism. In their preoccupa- 
tion with national and social problems, the 
authors of modern China learned from “Dick- 
ens, Turgenev, Tolstoy, Maupassant, Zola— 
and Gorky” rather than “Flaubert, Dostoevsky 
and Henry James.” And a “lack of adequate 
intercultural communication as well as Com- 
munist denigration of symbolist literature as a 
symptom of capitalist decadence” retarded the 
Chinese writers’ interest in “Eliot, Joyce and 
Proust.” 

In the Appendix Mr. Tsi-an Hsia gives a 
critical survey of literary Taiwan. After de- 
scribing the lethargic literary scene, he suggests 
some tentative reasons: “that the best potential 
is on the mainland, how mute and inglorious;” 
and that “the contemporary pai-hua is already 
as ridden with clichés as wen-yen.” He con- 
cludes his chapter with a brief appraisal of 
Chiang Kuei’s The Whirlwind (1959). In 
creating a novel “ ‘drenched in buffoonery’,” 
Mr. Tsi-an Hsia considers Chiang Kuei has 
succeeded in driving home “the lesson of an- 
archy and help assert the claims of sanity.” 

A History of Modern Chinese Fiction 1917- 
1957 is fluently written. Many a student of 
English literature would appreciate Mr. Hsia’s 
comprehensive knowledge of contemporary and 
classical Western authors, with whom he fre- 
quently compares Chinese writers. For the 
common reader interested in modern China, 
the analyses of the polemical writings as well 
as the generous illustrations translated from 
the works discussed shed light on the social 
and political scenes of the last four decades in 
China. 

The book would have made an even more 
valuable contribution to the study of modern 
Chinese literature had its author been con- 
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sistently precise in executing his ideas, for ex- 
ample, in his treatment of the development of 
Lu Hsiin’s literary style. The general vague- 
ness that prevails in the author’s discussion of 
Western influences on Chinese authors makes 
the comparison with Western authors appear 
more often as allusions or metaphors than as 
precise analysis. The book might also have 
profited by including some perspective of the 
classical tradition, especially the vernacular 
novels of the past and some poets and prose 
writers whose style and techniques have af- 
fected many modern authors. The reviewer 
misses a good discussion of the works of Li 
Kuang-t‘ien. Like Shen Ts‘ung-wen, Li Kuang- 
t‘ien in his mastery of the vernacular and in his 
description of quietly poignant human condi- 
tions recaptured more of the people and land 
of China than just “observable reality.” 

This is a readable, scholarly, and informative 
book. It deserves the careful scrutiny of stu- 
dents of China as well as students of compara- 
tive literature. 

Cuun-Jo Liu 
Stanford University 


New Chinese Poetry. Translated by Yu Kwanc- 
cHuNG. Taipei: Heritage Press, 1960. xvi, 
94. HK $2.50. (paper) 

For over half a century modern Chinese 
poetry has been groping its way through a 
tortuous tunnel of changing ideas and values. 
The 1919 “Literary Revolution” only accentu- 
ated the vigor of a drive toward new horizons, 
and marked a drastic departure from tradi- 
tional linguistic conventions. Following that 
there have been many tides; some of them even 
threatened to return to the old mold mainly 
because there has been no clear sense of direc- 
tion, no generally recognized mark of achieve- 
ment in the new poetry. If this remains the 
feeling of the students of Chinese literature, 
they would be encouraged to note the signs of 
great promise in this small anthology. 

Among the fifty-four poems by twenty-one 
Taiwan writers in this anthology are many 
bold and quite successful attempts at capturing 
poetry in the various facets of life in a trying 
time. There is the voice of middle-aged men 
trying to find meaning and wisdom after their 
earlier dreams have been shattered; there is 
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the voice of younger men asserting their claim 
to a full life but acknowledging a gray past 
and an equally gray future; there is the voice 
of anxiety, but even more than that, the voice 
of despair. 

The predominant note of these rather young 
writers (their average age is about thirty-five) 
is anything but the exuberance of youth. There 
is no sustained enthusiasm and hope. “All that 
was sweet was sweet once only” (p. 19), life 
is like that “speck of bird” rising momentarily 
only to “dive into a lurid void” (p. 27); men 
“look for mirages” through the “tortured 
length of their lives.” (p. 33). This is still the 
voice of traditional Chinese poetic sentiment, 
stressing the evanescence of life, the irrevocable 
passage of time, and the insignificance of man. 
Indeed what Buddhism has left in the Chinese 
mind is to be found frequently in this small 
collection of verses; Gautama and Nirvana are 
directly and indirectly used by many of these 
poets. 

Along with the Chinese ideas and images 
preserved in these poems are certain Western 
motifs. “The City” (p. 50) is an interesting 
attempt to reproduce the movement (kinetic? ) 
and sound (cacophonous?) of a modern city 
and the spasmodic pulsation of urban life. 
More successful than the purely imitative West- 
ern images are the juxtapositions of Chinese 
and Western patterns. The patience of a “Lin- 
den Tree” is contrasted to the impatience of 
Apollo (p. 52); the image of a modern asphalt 
road is superimposed on the cold steel blade of 
a “Dragon-Fountain Sword” (p. 64); these are 
some fine examples. 

The poets represented in this anthology 
demonstrate some awareness of the perpetually 
disturbing question about modernity, but nei- 
ther their works nor the translator’s useful 
preface come to grips with this problem. The 
translator at one point (p. 51) refers to the 
nostalgic beauty of the Sung Dynasty verses 
called tz2‘u and points out the ground for com- 
parison in the new poetess Lin Ling’s works: 
“change of seasons, the pangs of parting, 
thoughts of love, and reminiscences of the 
past.” If these are indeed popular themes 
in classical Chinese poetry, what must the mod- 
ern Chinese poet do to give his poetry that 
touch of modernity? Is there nothing in the 
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modern age that accommodates the Muse? If 
John Donne’s “Valediction: Of Weeping” is 
lovely not only because it is good poetry but 
also because it anticipates Newton, why should 
not the twentieth century poet explore the 
mushroom cloud and outer space to reexamine 
the relation between the universe and man? 
Some stabs in this direction are made in this 
anthology. The translator’s “Starting from 
Thirty-Seven Degrees” (p. 90), and another 
poet’s “My Signal of Distress” (p. 8) appear 
to face the challenge quite well, but several 
other poets whose more mundane interests take 
them into electronics and chemistry, fall 
strangely silent in this respect. 

If the translator had provided a little more 
biographical data this volume would have been 
still more useful. As it is, the poems are al- 
ready a rewarding experience to read. They 
do not pretend to be the ultimate of modern 
Chinese language, but they do indicate what 
one could do with it. 

Kar-yu Hsu 
San Francisco State College 


The Book of Lieh-tzu. Translated by A. C. 
GraHaM. London: John Murray, 1960. 
The Wisdom of the East Series. xi, 183. 
Reading list, Textual notes. $2.95. 


The significance of this new translation of 
the Taoist book called Lieh-tzé is that for the 
first time it places the entire work in conven- 
ient form before the English-using reader. Older 
translations in The Wisdom of the East series 
have been of selections only. Anton Forke’s 
Yang Chu’s Garden of Pleasure is limited to 
the seventh chapter. Lionel Giles’s Taoist 
Teachings from the Book of Lieh-tz%é renders 
representative portions from other chapters. 
Both books were published in 1912 and have 
been useful introductions. Advance in Western 
sinology since that time, however, has made 
desirable a fresh integral translation, taking 
account of the present stage of textual knowl- 
edge. This the Lecturer in Chinese at the School 
of Oriental Studies in London University has 
now provided. 

Mr. Graham recognizes the doubtful his- 
toricity of the man Lieh-tzii, (assigned by 
Alfred Forke to about 440-370 B. C.), and 
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that the book Lieh-tz4 was written as late as 
A. D. 300, its first extant commentary being 
that of Chang Chan who flourished about 
A. D. 370. In all probability it belongs to the 
second great creative period of Taoism which 
saw the emergence of Wang Pi (226-249) and 
Kuo Hsiang (died 312), basic commentators 
on the Tao-te-ching and Chuang-tzué respec- 
tively. Mr. Graham is inclined to think that 
for the Western reader, although it ranks after 
these two Taoist classics, the Lieh-tzd@ is a 
more immediately intelligible introduction to 
the philosophy. It is less open to divergent 
interpretations than the Tao-te-ching, and 
though it repeats some sixteen or more epi- 
sodes from the Chuang-tzd, it contains less of 
abstruse matter. 

Philosophically, Mr. Graham finds that 
spontaneity (tzd-jan) is central in the ethics 
of the Lieh-tzé. Doing nothing (his preferred 
equivalent for wu-wei) is correspondingly de- 
emphasized, perhaps because “the ideal of the 
Lieh-tz% is a state, not of withdrawal, but of 
heightened perceptiveness and responsiveness 
in an undifferentiated world.” (p. 7) Like a 
skilful charioteer or, we might say, a concert 
virtuoso, one acts in accordance with the way 
of things, not by intellectual discrimination, but 
by the knack of responding immediately to the 
give and pull of a total situation, so that the 
requirements are completely met. This skill 
may, indeed, be the result of a long antecedent 
discipline including intellectual analysis, but in 
action it is the high art of living according to 
the Way (Tao) of the universe. On the nature 
of the Way in itself there is little discussion in 
the Lieh-tzi. 

This philosophy of conduct is genially con- 
veyed through the many anecdotes and stories 
—vivid, sometimes fanciful, often humorous— 
which fill the eight chapters of the work. In 
each chapter these are loosely grouped around 
some central theme. For éxample, in the first 
chapter entitled Heaven’s Gifts, the theme is 
reconciliation with death. In narrated dialogues 
between various persons the following reflec- 
tions emerge. Since opposites are complemen- 
tary and mutually necessary, we cannot have 
life without having death as well. Birth and 
death are episodes in a process of endless 
transformation. We revert to whence we came; 
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may that not be better than what we now 
know? Accepting the Way of the universe as 
it is, let us not be worried or afraid. 

Headings for other chapters are The Yellow 
Emperor, King Mu of Chou, Confucius, the 
Questions of T‘ang, Endeavour and Destiny, 
Yang Chu (a hedonistic un-Taoistic section), 
and Explaining Conjunctions (a collection of 
heterogeneous materials). 

Mr. Graham’s translation is lucid and read- 
able. His interspersed notes are aptly informa- 
tive. His textual notes, unobtrusively relegated 
to the back of the book, show that for variant 
readings and emendations he has made use of 
Yan Po-chiin’s Lieh-tzé chi-shih (Shanghai, 
1958), though not always following him. Edi- 
tions are those of the Ssu-pu ts‘ung-k‘an. 
Among works consulted are Wang Shu-min, 
Lieh-tzi pu-cheng, and T'ang Ching-kao, 
Lieh-tzt, in Kuo-hstieh hstieh-sheng ts‘ung- 
shu. Mr. Graham has also had access to an 
edition of the Lieh-tz@ with valuable marginal 
notes by Arthur Waley. The complete work is 
now usefully before us in English. It is a 
welcome addition in the field of Taoist studies. 


CLarENCE H. HAMILTon 
Oberlin, Ohio 


The Chinese Anarchist Movement. By Rosert 
A. Scacapino and Georce T. Yu. Berke- 
ley: Center for Chinese Studies, Institute 
of International Studies, University of 
California, 1961. v, 81. Notes, Glossary. 
(paper) 

This small monograph throws bright light 
on a neglected aspect of the Chinese revolu- 
tionary tumult at the beginning of the present 
century. The Chinese anarchist movement took 
definite form within a small group of Chinese 
scholar-emigrés in Paris in 1906-1907, whose 
weekly Hsin Shih-chi (New Century) was 
published from 1907 until 1910. An independ- 
ent anarchist movement developed almost con- 
temporaneously among Chinese emigrés in 
Japan, who were perhaps more closely associ- 
ated with Sun Yat-sen’s Tung Meng Hui, but 
the Paris and Tokyo groups helped to give 
intellectual expression to the scholars’ discon- 
tent with Manchu rule. Messrs. Scalapino and 
Yu suggest that kung-ch‘an (the root of “com- 
munism”) was introduced into Chinese politi- 
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cal terminology as a result of the literary dis- 
cussions of the Paris group on the theme of 
“anarchistic communism.” The “socialism” and 
“communism” of that period had no evident 
connection with Marxist theory, but the Paris 
anarchists felt that a “political” revolution 
against the Manchus would be incomplete un- 
less accompanied by a “social” revolution. They 
advocated a kind of rational equality in the 
spheres of politics and economics, derived from 
a concept of “universal harmony based upon 
justice and selfless love of mankind” (p. 20). 
They were really not so far away from Confu- 
cianism as they imagined. After the Asin-hai 
revolution (1911), Wu Chih-hui, Li Shih-tseng, 
and others of the Paris group moved toward a 
rightist association with Sun Yat-sen, and in 
later years joined the Kuomintang—possibly 
contributing to the ideological confusion that 
characterized the Nationalist Party. 

Many of the Chinese anarchists developed an 
activist program in China after the 1911-1912 
revolution. Messrs. Scalapino and Yu believe 
that anarchism was “perhaps the dominant” 
force among the radical avant garde in Peking 
at the end of World War I, providing inspira- 
tion for the group with which the initial Bol- 
shevik proselytizers made intimate contact in 
1920. (On this point the evidence is not clear.) 
Further association between anarchist and 
Marxist groups is suggested by the develop- 
ment of the “work-study” movement, and Ho 
Ch‘ang-kung’s memoirs (Peking, 1958) are 
relied upon to demonstrate that the old Paris 
anarchist group stimulated the movement and 
played host to Chinese work-study participants 
in Paris in 1919-1920 (including many who 
later acquired fame in the Chinese Communist 
movement). But in Paris, Marxist influences 
became dominant after the Socialist Youth 
Corps was established there in late 1921 and 
came in contact with Ch‘en Tu-hsiu. Ch‘en 
Tu-hsiu, entering upon debate with the anar- 
chist Ou Sheng-pai, took exception to the an- 
archists’ optimistic view of man, and defended 
authority, the concept of state, and the recessity 
for intellectual tutelage over the masses—posi- 
tions which the authors take to reflect Ch‘en’s 
acceptance of Leninist ideology. 

While the influence of the anarchist move- 
ment on Chinese Communism cannot be meas- 
ured accurately, the authors believe “Chinese 
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Communism owes the anarchist movement a 
debt of gratitude which it will probably never 
acknowledge” (p. 60). They believe the early 
Communists borrowed from the ideology of 
the Chinese anarchists (in their vigorous con- 
demnations of the old order and insistence on 
now schemes of morality), and that Commu- 
nist “mass-line” concepts were influenced by 
some of the organizational ideas of the anar- 
chists. The evidence of true influence is infer- 
ential rather than circumstantial so far as direct 
effects are concerned, but it is entirely plausible 
to accept the view that the anarchists stimu- 
lated the intellectual climate of thorough rebel- 
lion out of which Chinese Communism grew. 
But Communist concepts of political organiza- 
tion and tight group discipline are contradic- 
tory to the spirit of anarchism, and the rela- 
tively romantic program of the anarchists 
offered little guidance for those who were per- 
suaded that more than destruction of the old 
order was needed to construct a revolutionary 
China. 
H. Arruur STEINER 

University of California, Los Angeles 


Coercive Persuasion. By Epcar H. Scnern with 
Ince Scunerer and Curtis H. Barker. 
Center for International Studies, MIT. 
New York: W. W. Norton, 1961. 320. 
Appendices, Bibliography, Index. $6.75. 


This is a significant book on an important 
subject, but the authors’ aims and their ap- 
proaches to realizing them have led to a 
mixed work; it exhibits valuable basic empha- 
ses and ideas, but it also is poorly organized 
and varies considerably in the focus, level, and 
value of its analyses. 

The first indication of content, aim, and 
approach is given by the subtitle: “A Socio- 
Psychological Analysis of the ‘Brainwashing’ 
of American Civilian Prisoners by the Chinese 
Communists.” The work is primarily con- 
cerned with the small group of Americans who 
had apparently experienced genuine ideological 
conversion by coercive means in Chinese pris- 
ons, in these stated terms: “From the outset 
the purpose of this study has been to analyze 
these cases of attitude change from a socio 
psychological point of view. We are not con- 
cerned with providing a detailed description 
of the experiences of the prisoners, nor are 
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we concerned with the political implications of 
the whole thought reform movement. This is 
not a study of China or its methods of educa- 
tion. Rather, it is a study of a particular ap- 
proach to the problem of influencing beliefs, 
attitudes, and values and our main purpose is 
to contribute to the social psychology of influ- 
ence and attitude change.” (p. 19) The authors’ 
description of the data for the study indicates 
that interview material from fifteen such Amer- 
icans was basic (p. 13); however, the amount of 
this material, the circumstances and style of its 
gathering, and background data on the inform- 
ants are not given. Little of the interview 
data is included in the book, the stated reasons 
being its analytical emphasis and the need to 
preserve anonymity of the informants. The in- 
terview data were supplemented by published 
autobiographical and other reports on Chinese 
and Soviet coercive persuasion, discussions with 
various Chinese and Soviet experts, and more 
general reading on Communist China and the 
Soviet Union. 

The authors make clear that their book is 
conceived primarily as a work of analysis and 
theory. But what such a “socio-psychological 
analysis” involves is not explicitly stated and 
does not appear to have been thought out 
clearly. The book opens with an examination 
of the social context of Chinese coercive per- 
suasion—the persuasion and reform theme in 
Chinese Communism before and after taking 
power, and a chapter on the “passion for una- 
nimity,” which does not fit in very well. Most 
of this broad discussion is good, although as in 
most other work on thought reform the rele- 
vance of traditional Chinese education and 
family upbringing of children is neglected. 
Next follows the authors’ own analysis of 
coercive persuasion—their analytic model, spe- 
cial discussion of guilt, and chapters on the 
effects of coercive persuasion and their deter- 
minants, particularly the influence of the small 
group. This section is especially valuable in 
the authors’ creative use (though they provide 
a credit line to Kurt Lewin as originator) of a 
simple but broadly applicable model of the 
change process as involving the three steps of 
unfreezing, changing, and refreezing; their 
emphasis that attitudes depend on continuing 
social reinforcement is important. 

The next section is a review and critique of 
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a considerable number of psychological or socio- 
psychological theories having some bearing on 
attitude change or coercive persuasion. This is 
a satisfactory job as such, with some good 
observations, but coming after the authors’ own 
broad analysis it seems hardly necessary or at 
least out of place, especially since many of 
the theories reviewed are only tangentially or 
partially relevant to the central topic. The final 
section deals with some more general problems 
about influence. There is an interesting broad 
analysis of the ritualization of belief and its 
effects, and a very valuable discussion of ex- 
amples of coercive persuasion in non-Commu- 
nist settings; this comparative study, in con- 
nection with some of the theoretical ideas 
presented earlier, helps lay the ground work 
needed for a more general scientific under- 
standing of the processes of social and per- 
sonal change. 

Some of the weaknesses of this work may 
stem from problems inherent in joint author- 
ship, or from the fact that the work is a com- 
promise, departing from its original conception 
of a broadly edited volume with extensive 
background material by various authorities. 
But it appears that the major source of diffi- 
culty is that the authors have assumed that 
social psychology is so well defined and estab- 
lished scientifically that 1) it needs no explicit 
consideration as an approach and 2) that the 
new, rich, and complex data of coercive per- 
suasion can largely be dealt with on the basis 
of existing theory, rather than viewing these 
data more as a source of new theoretical in- 
sights and conceptions. The real accomplish- 
ments of this book, as in viewing “brainwash- 
ing” and its effects on individuals in relation 
to social contexts and social interaction instead 
of in terms of demonology, physiology, or an 
intrapersonal concept of psychology, and also 
in considering parallels with other social in- 
stances of coercive persuasion, are relatable to 
the use of a broad socio-psychological point of 
view and could have been increased by mak- 
ing this orientation still more explicit and 
systematic. The work’s defects, such as lack 
of unity, too much attention to a wide variety 
of existing theories, and over-detailed descrip- 
tive listings of multitudes of factors conceivably 
significant in persuasion, are relatable to re- 
peated but unlabeled shifts from such a broad 
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orientation to an overly narrow and specific 
image of what social psychology has to offer 
as a science. 

Joun H. WEaKLAND 
Ethnology Section, V.A. Hospital, 
Palo Alto, California 


Drama at the Doctor’s Gate. The Story of 
Doctor Edward Hume of Yale-in-China. 
By Lorra Carswett Hume. New Haven: 
The Yale-in-China Association, 1961. ix, 
160. Illustrated. $3.50. 


Dr. Edward H. Hume, a Yale graduate with 
a Johns Hopkins M.D., went to China in 1905 
under the auspices of the Yale University Mis- 
sion. The next year he opened a small hospital 
in Changsha, Hunan, thus beginning the Hsi- 
angya medical program which in succeeding 
years came to include a large hospital, a school 
of nursing, and a medical school. A large pro- 
portion of the book is devoted to the Humes’ 
early years in China, although many of the 
experiences related by Mrs. Hume have al- 
ready been described by Dr. Hume in Doctors 
East and West, published in 1946. 

Mrs. Hume’s book is neither a real biography 
of Dr. Hume nor a history of the Hsiangya 
enterprise in medical cooperation between Yale 
and Hunan province but rather a collection of 
episodes from the eventful lives of the Humes. 
They do not substantiate common stereotypes 
of missionaries as somber, narrow, and intol- 
erant people. It is obvious that the Humes en- 
joyed China and their Chinese friends. Al- 
though they believed that Western medicine 
had a great contribution to make in China, 
they were also convinced that the West had 
much to learn from China. They seem to have 
combined the spirit of the university, empha- 
sizing the continuing search for new knowl- 
edge, with that of the missionary enterprise, 
holding to conviction of truth already known. 


EvtswortH C, CarLson 
Oberlin College 


Ladies of the Tang. Translated by Exizasetu 
Te-cHen Wanc. Taipei: Heritage Press, 
1961. xi, 347. HK$4.00. (paper) 

“Why,” asks the translator of this book, “an 
anthology of short stories written a thousand 
or more years ago?” She gives a pertinent 
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answer: aside from their interest as one of the 
earliest examples of prose fiction, these tales 
supply the first extant written sources of the 
plots and characters of much of later Chinese 
writing. Of the twenty-two tales that comprise 
this anthology, the translator notes that five of 
them—“Curly Beard,” “Miss Oriole,’ “The 
Governor of Southern Bough,” “Chang Feng,” 
and “Wang Chou”—have been retold by Lin 
Yutang in his “Famous Chinese Short Stories.” 
That she does not mention the fact that Wang 
Chi-chen has translated seven, with an eighth 
having a plot basically similar to that of a tale 
in the current collection, nor, more signifi- 
cantly, that Evangeline Edwards has trans- 
lated fourteen of them, with mention of a fif- 
teenth, seems strange indeed. Though Miss 
Edwards has taken the T‘ang-tai ts‘ung-shu as 
her original and Miss Wang has, with one 
exception, gone to the T“ai-p‘ing kuang-chi, it 
would seem that the latter has been indebted 
to her predecessor. “The Curly-Bearded Guest,” 
for example, has passages that could have come 
verbatim from Edwards’s Chinese Prose Litera- 
ture of the T‘ang Period. 

The stories have been selected from four 
major categories—love, the supernatural, chiv- 
alry, satire and humor—though they are not 
grouped accordingly. They follow each other 
in a sequence dictated perhaps by interest 
rather than ordered arrangement. As one might 
suspect from the title, most of them fall into 
the category of love stories; but the title is, in 
a way, misleading. Though there are ladies in 
the tales, the protagonists are often males; 
in several of the stories, no females are involved 
at all. 

Among the ladies who do appear are some 
less well-known and many familiar ones—Liu 
Shih, the accomplished concubine; the faithful 
courtesan Li Wa; Jen Shih, Huo Hsiao-yii, 
Ying-ying, Wu-shuang, Hung-hsien, Ch‘ien- 
niang, Yang Kuei-fei. 

Since Miss Edwards’s work is not easily avail- 
able nor likely to be in popular demand and 
since there have been only occasional transla- 
tions of individual tales, it is good to have this 
present collection with its inclusion of “Li 
Chang-wu,” “Pei Hang,” “Chang Lao,” “A 
Peach Face,” “The Old Woman from the River 
Lu,” “The Everlasting Sorrow” (mentioned 
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but not translated by Edwards), and “The 
Gardener’s Daughter,” which is similar to 
Wang Chi-chen’s tale, “Predestined Marriage,” 
in his “Traditional Chinese Tales.” There is a 
brief introduction sketching the background 
of the short work of fiction. Titles to the tales 
are given in Chinese characters as well as in 
English, and each story is preceded by a note 
giving the name of the author, the number of 
the tale in the T“ai-p‘ing kuang-chi, and the use 
to which the tale was put by later writers, if 
such was the case. 

While comparisons may be invidious, it is 
in Miss Wang’s favor that she has resisted the 
temptation to “adapt” the stories. She has stuck 
to a relatively close translation, thus giving 
more of the flavor of the original than does Lin 
Yutang with his imaginative props and im- 
provisations. She has attempted to retain the 
terse, unembellished style of the T‘ang ch‘uan- 
ch‘i; while this directness and conciseness may 
seem too unadorned for the general reader 
unacquainted with Chinese literary writing, it 
is more wholesome and satisfying to meet the 
tale in its natural state rather than rouged and 
powdered like an artificial beauty, however 
alluring. 

There are some errors in translation as well 
as some omissions and addenda, but they are 
not of major significance in the fabric of the 
story. The translator, according to a biographi- 
cal note, is a professor and author as well as 
a member of the Legislative Yiian of the Re- 
public of China, serving on its Committee for 
Foreign Affairs. 

Basette M. Becker 
University of Arizona 


Chinese Snuff Bottles. The Adventures and 
Studies of a Collector. By Lita S. Perry. 
Rutland and Tokyo: Charles E. Tuttle, 
1961. 158. Illustrated, Bibliography, Index. 
$12.50. 


This is indeed a book by “an enthusiastic 
collector” as the description on the dust cover 
says. Mrs. Perry has written not only a per- 
sonal account of her adventures in collecting, 
but has augmented her reminiscences with 
some useful information. The publishers have 
ably abetted her enthusiasm by providing a 
handsomely designed and profusely illustrated 
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book. The eighty-five colour plates, over half 
of the 150 actual size reproductions, are re- 
markably faithful and Mr. Kuwata’s layout, 
with few exceptions, is so arranged as to enable 
the reader to refer to the plate about which 
he is reading without turning a page. 

After two chapters devoted to “Collecting in 
General” and “Collecting Snuff Bottles in Par- 
ticular,” Mrs. Perry devotes one chapter to the 
history of the bottles in China and one to “The 
Start of a Snuff Bottle Collection.” In the fol- 
lowing eight chapters she concerns herself with 
the different materials used to form bottles, 
such as glass, quartz, porcelain, jade, and other 
semi-precious stones and organic materials, 
and the techniques of their manufacture. In 
Chapters Twelve and Thirteen she discusses 
the inside-painted and “miscellaneous types.” 
“What Becomes of our Collections” is the sub- 
ject of the final chapter. 

As this is the first English book written 
about Chinese snuff bottles, Mrs. Perry has 
made a valuable contribution by assembling a 
mass of material heretofore scattered as iso- 
lated articles in periodicals or as monographs. 
Her bibliography is useful and in the text she 
gives due recognition to the collectors and schol- 
ars who have added to our present knowledge. 
A page of line drawings showing the most pop- 
ular shapes of the bottles and a suggested 
nomenclature, as well as tables of Chinese 
reign marks, add to the value of the book as a 
guidebook for collectors. Even a system of 
cataloguing and a code are described. 

As Mrs. Perry has not only indicated that 
she is uncertain about the identification of one 
material she lists as “tangerine skin?” in her 
chapter devoted to “Organic Materials,” but 
has also “invited correspondence,” I would like 
to suggest that her doubt is well founded. Al- 
though I have not handled the bottle (No. 
124), I feel reasonably sure that it is made 
from a hollowed-out gourd which was grown 
in a mould the shape of the bottle. During the 
Ch‘ing Dynasty the Chinese developed the cus- 
tom of growing gourds in variously shaped 
moulds. Very likely the base of the gourd stem 
can still be seen on the base of the bottle. This 
example seems to have been made from a 
rough-skinned type. 

An unfortunately misleading statement oc- 
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curs in the chapter on “miscellaneous bottles.” 
In speaking of enameling Mrs. Perry says that 
“French artisans who came to China during 
the Manchu Dynasty were responsible for its 
importation. It was used in three ways, as 
cloisonné, champlevé and as painted enamels.” 
Cloisonné was made in China during the Ming 
Dynasty (1368-1644). Finally I would take 
exception to Mrs. Perry’s statement that “mu- 
seums care nothing for these miniature arts. 
They are not for small things.” This I feel is 
not only not true but unfair, as the author 
admits (page 99) that she has enjoyed snuff 
bottles in the Seattle Art Museum and the 
Museum of Natural History in New York as 
well as the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
Jean Gorpon LEE 

Philadelphia Museum of Art 


The Hundred Thousand Songs: Selections 
From Milarepa, Poet-Saint of Tibet. Trans- 
lated from the Tibetan by Anrornette K. 
Gorpon. Rutland and Tokyo: Charles E. 
Tuttle, 1961. Appendix, Glossary, Bibli- 
ography, 119. $3.50. 

Mila, the cotton clad one, mystic and adept 
—but chiefly poet, has fascinated Western 
scholars since their very first contacts with the 
culture of Tibet. His songs have been trans- 
lated into German, Russian, French, Mon- 
golian, Chinese, and English. But even as 
translations of Homer proliferate so selections 
from the songs appear in English again and 
again. Although each version is different in 
approach and result, none is finally satisfactory. 
Beyond the hard meaning of the words, and 
what syntax tells of their arrangement, there 
are always the haunting semantic and phonetic 
parallelisms, evenly set in the seven to nine 
syllable lines of the Tibetan verse form, which 
ever elude transposition. More than the matter 
of form is the fact that Mila was a great and 
true poet, not a mere versifier, who with poet’s 
vision saw both the beauty of nature under 
Tibetan skies and the far reaches within his 
own psyche, where aspirations for union with 
the absolute struggled with human desire and 
weakness. 

Antoinette Gordon, with apt and perceptive 
comment to set the stage, has done a great 
service to our comprehension of the best of 
Tibetan thinking by bringing this selection of 
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the Songs of Mila to the English reader. Where- 


ever this reviewer checked it, the translation 
follows closely the Tibetan text; there will 
always be difference of opinion over what may 
seem like the slighting of a Tibetan word, or 
over the selection and use of one or the other 
from among the several meanings of a word. 
No one reads or understands poetry, even in 
his native tongue, like anyone else. Still less 
does one agree where translation is involved, 
and where differences in understanding are 
compounded by the problems of transferring 
the vision and music of a poet’s line into an- 
other language. 

With honest gratitude toward Antoinette 
Gordon, this reviewer offers his own English 
version of the song of Mila found on pages 36 
and 37. (Tibetan text f 4 a-b) He is conscious, 
however, that this too fails of the beauty and 
word music of the original. 


Ah, this quiet solitary spot 

Reached by the Victorious and Purgéd Permeated 
Ones; 

Where realization attained ones left the traces of 
their stay 

Of me—myself the man alone—it is the home. 

This Leaping Red Cliffs valley of the eagles’ aerie. 

Above the mountain the southern clouds turn and 
return; 

Below, the clean water meanders gently; 

Between the two, those wild bird vultures wheel. 

Many kinds of green growth thickly mix, 

And great trees bend and sway. 

Bees, raising song, are buzzing ’round; 

Flowers’ scent assails the senses; 

Birds are trilling their sweet voices; 

Thus the Leaping Red Cliffs valley. 

Birds and small birds test their wing skill; 

Langyurs and macaques too test their best skill; 

Game animals, various, test their racing skill; 

I, Milaraspa, test my memory skill; 

Test the skill of the Purgéd Permeated dual mind. 

With the daemon owners of the solitary I am in 
harmony. 

You, creatures gathered here, are the non-human, 

Yet, drink love and compassion’s nectar 

And go, each to your own place of abode. 


A glossary is given but most of the words in 
the glossary are Sanskrit ones which are not 
found in the Tibetan text but have been in- 
serted in the English text. This reviewer feels 
that a disservice is done to comprehension of 
Tibetan thought by placing the Tibetan lan- 
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guage under the shadow of Sanskrit when the 
original text does not warrant such tutelage. 
Why not work directly from the Tibetan into 
English? The well known Sanskrit terms could 
then be used as additional aids to understand- 
ing within the explanations of the Tibetan- 
English Glossary. Many of the Tibetan terms 
are rich and meaningful in their own right, 
and defintions based on their semantic content 
have a nuance and originality worthy of notice. 
The Tibetan word, Byang CHub (Purgéd- 
Permeated) for Bodfi is a case in point. 
Rosert B. Exvati 

University of Washington 


Folklore Mongol. Collected by B. RivtcHen. 
Wiesbaden: Otto Harrasowitz, 1959 Asi- 
atische Forschungen, Volume 7. Textes 
Khalkha-Mongols en transcription, Book tr. 
xiv, 150. Index of names, Music. DM 
28.—. (paper. 


This book is one of several volumes of Mon- 
golian folkloristic texts collected by the eminent 
Mongolian scholar Dr. Rintchen. It is note- 
worthy that Dr. Rintchen is the first Mon- 
golian scholar to be published in Western 
Europe, and as such he is an outstanding 


representative of the growing corps of native 
Mongolian scholars who are doing excellent 
work in various fields. Dr. Rintchen is editor 
of the recently founded series Corpus Scrip- 
torum Mongolorum and Studia Mongolica, in 
addition to his other activities as author of the 
three-volume historical novel Uidiriin tuyaa, a 
travelogue on Hungary, and various other 
scholarly publications. 

This first volume of Folklore Mongol con- 
tains the material Dr. Rintchen collected from 
the bard Lubsang quyur¢i, who died near 
Ulanbator in 1943. Lubsang quyurti was born 
in eastern Mongolia in 1883. He spent many 
years roaming about Manchuria and eventually 
became the disciple of a Buriat doctor, with 
whom he travelled throughout Mongolia. He 
later became court musician to the Jebtsun- 
damba qutuytu in Urga, and in 1922 Dr. 
Rintchen made his acquaintance. 

The texts in this volume are transcribed in 
a rather unorthodox manner to accommodate 
Dr. Rintchen’s Hungarian typewriter. In the 
introduction it is mistakenly stated that the 
acute accent indicates long vowels and the 
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grave accent indicates palatalized consonents, 
whereas the reverse is true. All of a sudden 
after twelve pages of text the author starts 
using the Adcek to indicate reduced vowels, 
but even then it is used inconsistently. One 
cannot help thinking how much simpler an 
organized phonemic transcription would have 
been both for the recorder and the reader. 
There are numerous misprints in diacriticals 
throughout the book, but this is unavoidable 
in such a lengthy text abounding in diacritical 
marks. Nevertheless, the transcription is per- 
fectly clear and readable. 

A good two thirds of the book is taken up 
by Lubsang quyurti’s chef d’ceuvre Bodi 
mergen xan. This, however, is only one third 
of the complete epic; the rest has been lost. 
Bodi merger xdn is an epic of a genre called 
bengsen-ti iiliger. This type of tale had never 
been treated by scholars until Dr. Rintchen 
recently published a study of it in the series 
Studia Mongolica (Zhanr “Bengsen-ti iiliger” 
v mongol’skom fol’klore, Studia Mongolica, 
vol. I, fasc. 19 [Ulanbator, 1959]). From pop- 
ular Chinese works, such as the San kuo chi 
and Chin ku ch‘'i kuan, Mongolian bards bor- 
rowed episodes, characters, and plots which 
they then interwove with purely Mongolian 
epic elements. Their finished product was an 
original literary creation. Such is the character 
of Bodi mergen xd. Many passages in it are 
recognizably Chinese, but even with a thor- 
ough knowledge of the popular Chinese novels 
it would be very difficult to identify his sources. 
The Chinese names are quickly distorted and 
obscured by the addition of epithets such as 
mergen, secen, and bayutar. For example, in 
Bodi mergei xan, a Chinese name has the 
following three forms within four pages: 
Litidzin wait tsetse (p. 3), Lidar tsetsen (p. 
4), and Liddar setsen (p. 6). The language of 
the epic is colloquial mixed with purely liter- 
ary forms to give the recitation a solemn and 
exalted style, e.g., xellewése (p. 1); dalaidor 
(p. 1), dative-locative case; dgyledzi (p. 10); 
jariltsamoe (p. 28). 

The remaining texts are nine shorter tales 
of various content, some poems, artful maledic- 
tions, and tongue twisters. 

Recently two other versions of the tale 
“Ontsin tsagdn bottogo” [The white orphan 
camel calf] (p. 81), have been published in the 
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Mongolian People’s Republic: Mal az axuin 
xolbogdoltoi ardyn aman zoxiol (Ulanbator, 
1956), pp. 110ff.; Oncin tsagaan botgo; Mongol 
ardyn iilgeriitid (Ulanbator, 1958), pp. 1off. 
Motifs common to the folklore of Mongols of 
other regions are found frequently in the tales. 
The story of the man who tricks himself to 
a meal by offering to cook a dry bone on which 
he has smeared his own blood (p. 99) also 
occurs in a slightly different version in the 
Kalmyk tales gathered by G. J. Ramstedt 
(Kalmiickische Sprachproben, 1 [Helsingfors, 
1909], p. 23). 

The book contains an index of the names 
which occur in the text, and, in an appendix, 
the musical notation of 169 leitmotifs accom- 
panying Bodi merge xdh. This should be of 
great interest to musicologists, for, according 
to Dr. Rintchen, this is the first time a long 
Mongolian epic has been published with its 
musical accompaniment. 

Dr. Rintchen’s book is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the comparatively small body of pub- 
lished Mongolian folk literature. It is a pity 
that a translation of the texts is not included 
in the book. There is much in these tales that 
would be of interest to scholars in other fields, 
not to mention that the tales are fascinating 


and often humorous reading in themselves. 
The publishing house of Otto Harrasowitz 
is to be praised for the excellent appearance of 
another very difficult publication. 
James E. Bosson 
University of Washington 


Japan Subdued: The Atomic Bomb and the 
End of the War in the Pacific. By Hersert 
Feis. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1961. v, 199. Sources, Index. $4.00. 


Following the defeat of Germany in May 
1945, how did the United States plan to secure 
the surrender of Japan? By three sets of meas- 
ures, says Herbert Feis, Consultant to three 
Secretaries of War and leading diplomatic 
historian of American participation in World 
War II. One was by combined assault “to beat 
the Japanese until they could no longer fight 
on.” For this they proposed to encourage the 
Soviets to enter the war and themselves to 
launch an invasion of Kyishii about November 
I; thereafter, depending on the effect of the 
other measures, to invade the Tokyo Plain. A 
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second was by inducement, the instrument be- 
ing a definition of “unconditional surrender” 
palatable enough to persuade Japan’s leaders, 
or at least the most important of them, to 
“agree to submit before they were utterly 
crushed.” The first effort was made by Presi- 
dent Truman on May 8, the day after the 
German surrender; the last, on August 10, 
when the position of the Emperor was finally 
clarified. A third was by shock, the atomic 
bomb, dropped on Hiroshima on August 6 
and on Nagasaki on August 9. “Never was a 
group so triply armed,” says Mr. Feis. 

There are few surprises here. Mr. Feis draws 
primarily on the public record, except for the 
“Potsdam Papers,” and even these have subse- 
quently been published. Nor does he offer a 
new analysis of the broad social forces or of the 
process of policy making. Instead, he concen- 
trates his attention on the Chiefs of Staff, the 
Cabinet members, the President and a few 
others whom, as he says so well, “history had 
placed within the chamber of responsibility.” 
He tells the story of their decisions as they 
themselves have explained them. 

Mr. Feis is inclined to be sympathetic with 
these makers of history; but, in view of some 
of the undesired and unforeseen effects of their 
strategy, particularly the unleashing of nuclear 
weapons, the expansion of Soviet power, and 
the weakening of Japan’s strategic position for 
the future, he can not avoid brooding over the 
question of whether all that power was really 
necessary. 

Was the atomic bomb essential to bring 
about an early peace? Mr. Feis, who is deeply 
worried about the bomb—he planned origi- 
nally to subtitle this book, “eternity imperiled” 
—-says categorically, no. On the other hand, he 
feels it was “the surest way.” No one who has 
read the Japanese Foreign Ministry’s Shisen 
shiroku or Butow’s Japan’s Decision to Sur- 
render, to which this book makes an excellent 
companion, will fail to appreciate that the 
dropping of the bomb did shock the Japanese 
leaders; but the record shows that the prob- 
lem within the Japanese government was not 
to persuade the military holdouts—they were 
never persuaded and did not finally submit 
until the Emperor issued his command; rather, 
it was to stiffen the resolve of the civilian lead- 
ers, including the Emperor, to act on the deci- 
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sion they were already inclined to take. As Mr. 
Feis speculates, the Soviet entry without the 
bomb would probably have secured this. With 
slightly more time, even the Soviet entry 
would probably have been unnecessary. 

What of the campaign to induce Japan to 
surrender by specifying more palatable terms? 
Was Grew right when he argued that if the 
terms had been clarified earlier, in May 1945, 
the Japanese decision for peace might also 
have been secure earlier? Mr. Feis’ answer is, 
before July, no, but just before and during the 
Potsdam Conference when the Japanese were 
desperately trying to open a way through the 
Soviet Union, he is not so sure. Butow seems 
inclined to see more lost chances here, point- 
ing out that the whole mediation plan of Kido 
and the Emperor was to give Konoye carte 
blanche in his proposed negotiations with the 
Soviet authorities. 

Although Mr. Feis does not raise it directly, 
another question persists: Could the Japanese 
have been induced to surrender without the 
Soviet attack of August 8? The Japanese lead- 
ers who were seeking peace were relying 
heavily on Soviet mediation, so that they were 
inclined to hold out until this hope was lost. 
Most American leaders felt that Soviet entry 
was militarily desirable. Some, like MacArthur, 
felt that it was unavoidable. But the fact re- 
mains that the possibilities were not explored. 
This reviewer is inclined to agree with Butow 
that a serious effort should have been made 
to associate the Soviets with the Japanese sur- 
render terms at an early date, but to have dis- 
couraged them from entering the war. 

James WiLit1aM Morey 
Columbia University 


Christianity in Japan. A Bibliography of Japa- 
nese and Chinese Sources. Part I (1543- 
1858). Compiled by Armiucnr Esisawa. 
Tokyo: Committee on Asian Cultural 
Studies, International Christian University, 
1960. xxvii, 171. List of Libraries, Sources, 
Index. $5.00. 


For the researcher in Japanese history Ari- 
michi Ebisawa presents an exciting biblio- 
graphic panorama of three centuries, 1543- 
1858. Christianity in Japan includes historical 
materials on “medicine, mathematics, astron- 
omy, calendar science, navigation, mensuration, 
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and geography” as well as biographies, reli- 
gious treatises, and polemics by Christians, 
Shintoists, Buddhists, and Confucianists. Pri- 
mary documents in Western languages are 
listed in addition to those in Chinese and 
Japanese. 

The arrangement is by year of publication 
(or its approximation). Thus the first entries 
deal with the arrival of the missionaries and 
the introduction of guns. The publications 
prior to 1637 are concerned more directly with 
religious history whereas subsequent listings 
are liberally sprinkled with scientific and tech- 
nical works and other topics. The year 1638 
is notable for the numerous first hand accounts 
on the Shimabara Rebellion. A decade later 
publications reflected the determined anti- 
Christian policy of the government. 

Research topics are readily suggested by titles 
found under such diverse headings as “Old 
Records of Nagasaki,” “The Shimizu School” 
(surveying), or “Editions of the Kaikoku 
Zushi in Japan” (the famous Hai-kuo tu-chih 
of China). The index is conveniently separated 
into three parts, by title, by author, translator, 
or compiler, and by subject. 

Besides the usual bibliographic data, effort 
was made to list reprints of the original with 
information on where each is to be found and 
from whence the compiler drew his information. 
The lists of libraries (both public and private), 
bibliographic sources, and collectanea further 
enhance the merit of this basic research tool. 

Rosert K, Sakai 
University of Nebraska 


Fables in Ivory. Japanese Netsuke and their 
Legends. By AprigENNE Barsanson. Rut- 
land and Tokyo: Charles E. Tuttle, 1961. 
116. Illustrated, Bibliography. $7.50. 


With this beautifully printed book we can 
add another volume to a growing list of works 
on a fascinating niche of Tokugawa art. The 
author has brought together forty-nine large 
plates of netsuke, or toggles, (9%4” by 7%”, 
eight in color) and matched each with a page 
of text recounting a legend or legends con- 
nected with the subject-matter of the illustra- 
tion. Ten small pictures (slightly larger than 
2” by 3”) remind the reader that he is looking 
at an art of miniature, but the accuracy of 
carefully recorded dimensions is missing. 
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The author is very conscious of her mission 
to introduce the art, but perhaps simplification 
does not always do justice to the potential in- 
terest of the beginner. An introductory account 
might put netsuke in proper perspective by 
pointing out that they are by no means unique 
to Japan, but are a phenomenon of other Asian 
societies, being part of a continental invention 
to handle problems solved by modern man 
with pockets and handbags (see S. Cammann, 
“Toggles and Toggle-wearing,” Southwestern 
Journal of Anthropology, XVI, 1960, pp. 463- 
475). 

The method of the book serves to highlight 
legend or subject-matter as the most important 
aspect of netsuke. This can be over-emphasized. 
The monkey (p. 62) is certainly not involved 
in being lured into the sea to have his liver cut 
out for a sick Dragon King. He is merely a 
tense little shape examining an annoying flee 
on his leg. Identification is sometimes open to 
question. Jiraiya (p. 54) may be the old Chi- 
nese Taoist immortal, Liu Hai Hsien, known 
to Japan in a famous painting by Yen Hui and 
copied at least as early as Ché Densu (1352- 
143r) (Siren, Chinese Painting, London, 1958, 
IV, 13; Kokka, pp. 29 and 187). Another as- 
pect of this spirit may be what Hokusai in his 
famous Manga calls, gama—“toad”—( Manga, 
III.13a and X.8a). 

For the most part the legends can be found 
in such a compendium as W. H. Edmunds, 
Pointers and Clues to the Subjects of Chinese 
and Japanese Art, London, 1934—a book that 
might be added to the brief, 12-title bibliogra- 
phy. But the illustrations must be particularly 
praised, for under the camera’s exacting eye a 
few centimeters becomes a monumental con- 
ception. Fables in Ivory is perhaps more charm- 
ing than informative, but it opens the way to 
ponder the peculiar gifts of artists who infused 
such tiny bits of matter with such vitality, and 
the wonder of a nation alive with these every- 
day spirits. 

RicHarp Epwarps 
University of Michigan 


Malolos: The Crisis of the Republic. By Txo- 
poro A. AconciLLo. Quezon City: Uni- 
versity of the Philippines, 1960. xvi, 831, 
Appendices, Notes, Bibliography, Index. 


With this volume Professor Agoncillo com- 
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pletes his two-part interpretation of the Philip- 
pine Revolution. In the first volume of this 
series, The Revolt of the Masses (1956), the 
author considered, as the first phase of the 
Revolution, the rise of Bonifacio and the Kati- 
punan from 1892 to Bonifacio’s execution in 
1897. The present volume carries the story 
from the latter point to the end of the Revo- 
lution in 1902. The previous volume centered 
on Bonifacio; this one focusses on Aguinaldo 
and Mabini. One is impressed by the exhaus- 
tiveness of Agoncillo’s research. Archival ma- 
terial in the United States and interviews of 
survivors of the Revolution in the Philippines 
are put to good use. The result is an 831-page 
volume which, together with its 456-page 
predecessor, presents the most detailed study of 
the subject to date. For this reason alone it is 
worth our attention. 

Yet it is for his interpretation, rather than 
his thoroughness, that the author seems to de- 
mand recognition or rejection. In The Revolt 
of the Masses he set forth the thesis that the 
Revolution was, first and last, a mass move- 
ment, to which the Filipino “‘middle class” 
was either indifferent or hostile. Rizal and 
other “middle class” intellectuals were pre- 
sented as reformers who, for class reasons, 
feared outright revolution. In the present vol- 
ume the same theme is restated, with the fur- 
ther development that those of wealth and 
education now gain control of the Revolution 
and, fearing the effects of a social revolution 
upon their property and position, betray the 
Revolution and the faithful masses by collab- 
orating with the American imperialists. The 
critical point in this process is the Malolos Con- 
gress of early 1899—hence the title of this 
book. Although this idea is not entirely orig- 
inal, it has never before been stated so clearly 
and explicitly as a general interpretation of the 
Revolution. Nor has there been hitherto an 
attempt by a reputable scholar to apply class 
analysis to the Philippine Revolution. 

Professor Agoncillo’s interpretative attempt 
proves largely unsuccessful. A major reason 
for this is the crudeness of his “class” defini- 
tions. In The Revolt of the Masses Agoncillo 
spoke of a Filipino “middle class” composed 
of “the rich” and “the intellectuals.” In the 
present volume this anti-revolutionary “middle 
class” is defined as “intellectuals and pluto- 
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crats,” or “the Haves.” But what of intellectuals 
who were leaders of the Revolution? Must an 
intellectual be a member of the anti-revolution- 
ary “middle class”? Does a non-rich intellectual 
belong to the “masses” or to the “middle 
class”? The author’s indecisiveness on these 
questions was evident in The Revolt of 
the Masses, and it is best exemplified in the 
present book by his treatment of Mabini. 
Mabini is presented as an intellectual of hum- 
ble beginnings who chose to identify himself 
as one of the masses. “Mabini, though an in- 
tellectual and therefore one who had graduated 
into the ranks of the Filipino middle class, 
remained with the class from whence he 
sprang” (p. 649). Yet elsewhere it is suggested 
that he did not so much “remain” with the 
masses as “return” to them. The explanations 
of this seem mutually contradictory. In some 
places it appears he was rejected by the wealthy 
elements in the “middle class” because of his 
humble beginnings (pp. 637, 663). Elsewhere, 
it appears his “return” was voluntary, brought 
about by a conversion to the mass viewpoint— 
that is, to the cause of the Revolution which 
the masses had begun, and which, by 1896, 
appeared to him to be potentially successful 
(p. 648, and cf. The Revolt of the Masses, p. 
114). There is no point in going further. It is 
clear that Agoncillo has run afoul of his own 
strict class analysis. Mabini, whom he admires 
as an intellectual, and to whom he dedicates 
the Malolos volume, has no final resting place 
in either class category. 

Even if the author’s classes were well de- 
fined, his major hypotheses would not be 
substantiated by the material he presents. Doc- 
umentation is heavy for parts of the book 
unrelated to his interpretation; interpretative 
matter is usually presented without support. 
Specifically, the author has been unable to 
demonstrate that the collaboration of indi- 
viduals was a betrayal by a class. And the basic 
explanation of the Revolution as a mass move- 
ment is no better documented here than it was 
in The Revolt of the Masses. The fact that the 
revolutionary army was made up of peasants 
is hardly conclusive. 

But with all these criticisms, Malolos and its 
companion volume remain important as one 
of the earliest attempts to write interpretatively 
about the Philippine revolution. It is a sig- 
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nificant commentary on the concerns of the 
previous historiography of the Revolution that 
one of the major criticisms of Agoncillo’s 
earlier volume was its failure to determine the 
exact date of the “Cry of Balintawak.” Agon- 
cillo’s two books are admittedly biased and 
controversial. Because they are concerned with 
the nature of the Revolution, and, by implica- 
tion, with its tasks and goals, they have a 
bearing, by extension, on the tasks and goals 
of today. It would be unfortunate if political 
factors or the crudeness of Agoncillo’s pioneer 
attempt should inhibit the development of 
interpretative writings about the Revolution. 
Social and economic interpretations are long 
overdue. But before they can be made there 
needs to be done what Agoncillo did not do: 
basic research on the nature of Philippine 
society and economy in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury. Perhaps Agoncillo and his school, or 
else others, will devote themselves to this basic 
work so we can have interpretative studies that 
are more sophisticated and defensible than 
this one. 


a 
Epcar WIcKBERG 
University of Kansas 


The Jesuits in the Philippines, 1581-1768. By 
H. pve ta Costa, S.J. Cambridge: Harvard 
Press, 1961. xiii, 702, Plates, Maps, Tables, 
Bibliography, Index. $12.50. 


This is the first published work to survey 
the history of the Jesuits in the Philippines 
between 1581 and 1768. It also appears to be 
a study of fundamental value and lasting im- 
portance for the study of Philippine history. 
Its author, a leading Filipino scholar trained 
at Harvard, is Professor of History at the 
Ateneo de Manila. His book is a history of 
his order from its beginnings in the Philip- 
pines to its expulsion from the islands in 1768. 
A second volume, now in preparation, will be 
concerned with Jesuit enterprises from the 
return to the Philippines in 1859 down to the 
present. 

The scope of the present book is broader 
than the title indicates. A more accurate title 
might be “The Europeans in the Philippines, 
1581-1768, as seen through Jesuit eyes.” Jesuit 
activities are the basic theme. But other kinds 
of activity, in which the Jesuits were not di- 
rectly involved are also included, where Jesuit 
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accounts of them are available. Thus, because 
Jesuit chaplains were on the Spanish ships that 
fought off Dutch attacks in the seventeenth 
century, de la Costa describes those naval 
campaigns. And because Jesuits were accredited 
as ambassadors to the Muslim sultanates of 
Mindanao and the Moluccas, the author in- 
cludes accounts of the battles between the 
Spaniards and the so-called Moros. 

The result is a rich narrative, full of color, 
excitement, and information about many facets 
of the Philippines during the first two hundred 
years of Spanish rule. De la Costa successfully 
integrates ecclesiastical history and military ac- 
tion narrative. He is by turns sober (but not 
somber) in handling matters of policy and 
planning, and light in handling personalities. 
Military episodes are done in technicolor. Fol- 
lowers of C. R. Boxer will find much to cheer 
about here. In fact, the shortest summary of 
de la Costa’s book would be simply to class it 
with Boxer’s works. There is the same atten- 
tion to multi-archival research—in this case 
primarily Jesuit archives in Rome and Spain 
and Spanish colonial archives in Sevilla. Like 
Boxer, de la Costa is scholarly enough for the 
scholars and breezy enough for the laity. There 
is, too, the same interest in the deeds of Euro- 
peans in the Far East, and in Asia as seen 
through European eyes. 

This is the key to the one weakness I find 
in de la Costa’s book. Where are the Filipinos? 
One catches glimpses of them in policy dis- 
cussions, in accounts of individual conver- 
sions, and in occasional descriptions (notably 
in chapter twenty-two) of their ways of life. 
But there is no comprehensive evaluation of 
the ways in which those modes of life were 
modified by Jesuit labors. I do not suggest 
ethnohistory. The Jesuits are the main theme. 
But the object of Jesuit planning and activity 
was the Filipino, and as such perhaps he should 
be secondary subject in this narrative. What 
was the Filipino response to the Jesuit endeav- 
ors? How were Filipino society and culture 
changed in the areas where Jesuits worked? 
The conquest by cross and sword is surely 
important. But the fruits of that conquest were 
Catholicized, Hispanicized Filipinos. The Jes- 
uit effort cannot be assessed without a consider- 
ation of its fruits. Father de la Costa has made 
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no effort to evaluate or summarize; perhaps he 
is saving that for his second volume. But since 
changes did occur in Filipino life during the 
period 1581-1768, some account of them 
should appear here. 

With the one reservation just mentioned, my 
reaction to the book is quite favorable. Much 
new material has been introduced by use of 
manuscripts from several archives. Such mat- 
ters as Jesuit community life, educational insti- 
tutions, and the general question of civil- 
ecclesiastical relations are intelligently and 
effectively discussed. No one is apt to write 
a better history of the Jesuits in the Philippines. 

Epcar WIcKBERG 
University of Kansas 


Indonesian Independence and the United Na- 
tions. By Atastatrr M. Taytor. Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1960. Under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. Foreword by the Hon. 
Lester B. Pearson. xxix, 503. Appendices, 
Bibliography, Index. $7.50. 


This book is primarily a case study of the 
operation of United Nations machinery for the 
peaceful settlement of international disputes, 
the case being “The Indonesian question.” The 
machinery started operating after the first 
Dutch military action against the revolutionary 
Republic of Indonesia in 1947. Representatives 
of the U.N. were on the scene during the nego- 
tiations leading to the Renville agreement, and 
watched helplessly the failure to implement 
that “solution.” They saw the capture of the 
Republican capital in the second Dutch mili- 
tary action, and participated actively in the 
Round Table Conference of 1949 which re- 
sulted in the “Transfer of Sovereignty” to the 
Republic of the United States of Indonesia. 
Finally, they watched an additional year of 
“implementation,”—a year which signalled to 
the wary the forthcoming antagonism between 
Indonesia and the Netherlands. United Nations 
participation in Indonesian affairs—at least 
insofar as “the Indonesian Question” was con- 
cerned—ended in 1951. 

During part of the time period covered, Mr. 
Taylor was himself a participant in the U.N. 
operation and is able to contribute first hand 
observations. He was able to notice and point 
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to problems and disagreements taking place at 
the time of the dispute which would not have 
been apparent from the written record. But, as 
is proper in a book intended as a scholarly 
study, he has used personal reminiscence only 
sparingly. For the most part, documentation is 
provided by United Nations publications, in- 
terviews with and published opinions of some 
of the leading figures in the dispute, and con- 
temporary journalist accounts. The result is a 
detailed narrative of the course of the dispute 
as it appeared before the United Nations, 
wherever the machinery of the world organiza- 
tion was located. 

The book is divided into five parts. The first 
three parts (Introduction, Failure, Success), 
present chronologically the course of events. 
“Failure” refers to the efforts of the United 
Nations Committee of Good Offices to aid 
the parties in reaching a settlement, momentar- 
ily achieved on the USS Renville, but culmi- 
nating in the second Dutch military action. 
“Success” refers to the activities of the re- 
named apparatus (United Nations Commission 
for Indonesia), and its role in negotiations lead- 
ing to and at the Round Table Conference in 
1949. 

In parts four and five, the author recapitu- 
lates much of the earlier material and attempts 
to analyze the positions taken by the protago- 
nists and the policies of other states concerned 
with the question at the Security Council. He 
considers the implications of the case for the 
United Nations itself, both in terms of juridical 
issues raised and in terms of the efficacy of the 
instruments created for carrying out the Se- 
curity Council mission in the field. He con- 
cludes with some recommendations for possi- 
ble improvement of the techniques for the 
peaceful settlement of disputes as illustrated by 
this case. 

The recounting of events is presented in 
elaborate detail. The author traces his way 
through the maze of claims and counter- 
claims, proposals and counter-proposals, state- 
ments and counter-statements, all varying with 
changing circumstances as the situation devel- 
oped from 1947 to 1950. As a unifying theme, 
he presents a list of the Basic Issues (p. 40; his 
capitalization), and relates these issues to the 
struggle at each stage of development. The 
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author’s approach is formal; he is concerned 
with the formal aspects of negotiation, and the 
outward appearance of positions and roles. The 
material presented is formal statement and 
public communication, plus the author’s inter- 
pretation of the intent and effect of such ap- 
pearances on the basic issues and on the prog- 
ress of efforts at settling the dispute. 

This part of the book is useful to students of 
Indonesian affairs, but more so to students of 
the United Nations. While the “Indonesian 
Question” has been described before and is 
often mentioned in textbooks on International 
Relations, there has not been such a wealth of 
formal detail as is given here. Accepting the 
self-imposed limitations of the author, who has 
restricted himself to the formal involvement 
of the United Nations, the book contains an 
imposing array of information. To argue that 
the account does not fully “explain” the rise 
and resolution of the dispute because of this 
limitation would raise a host of questions con- 
cerning theories of political inquiry, and would 
be unfair to the author. Whatever approach 
one takes to the study of politics, formal de- 
scription of events must enter in at some point, 
and the description of United Nations par- 
ticipation in this particular dispute is interest- 
ing in its own right for the student of political 
affairs. 

Geracp S. MarYANov 
University of lowa 


Chandi Bukit Batu Pahat. A Report on the 
Excavation of an Ancient Temple in 
Kedah. By Atastair Lams. Singapore: 
Eastern Universities Press, 1960. Mono- 
graphs on Southeast Asian Subjects, No. 
1. xiv, 108. Plates, Figures. 

Three Additional Notes. Papers on Southeast 
Asian Subjects, No. 5. 1961. 25. Plates, 
Figures. (paper). 

Si les ruines de Chandi Bukit Batu Pahat 
s’étaient trouvées au Cambodge ou 4 Java, pays 
possédant un riche patrimoine archéologique, 
elles n’auraient guére attiré l’attention. Réduit 
a ses fondations et 4 quelques pans de mur, 
dépourvu d’inscriptions, de statues, et méme 
de motifs décoratifs autres que la mouluration 
trés sobre de sa base, le monument qui s’élevait 
a cet emplacement ne semblait pas, de prime 
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abord, justifier plusieurs campagnes de fouilles 
et mériter une monographie aussie détaillée 
que celle de M. Alastair Lamb. Mais, situé a 
Kedah en Malaisie ot il ne subsiste du passé 
préislamique qu’un nombre restreint de ves- 
tiges peu spectaculaires, déja signalé a |’atten- 
tion des archéologues par les fouilles hatives 
pratiquées en 1939 par le Dr. H. G. Quaritch 
Wales, il a été judicieusement choisi par |’Uni- 
versité de Malaisie pour faire l’objet des pre- 
miéres fouilles archéologiques exécutées dans 
ce pays d’une maniére vraiment scientifique. 

Ces fouilles de 1957-1959, qui ont bénéficié 
de l’expérience et des conseils du personnel 
technique de |’Ecole francaise d’Extréme-Ori- 
ent, ont révélé les restes d’un sanctuaire de 
pierre précédé d’un pavillon (mandpa) en con- 
struction légére dont il ne reste que les sup- 
ports en pierre de colonnes en bois. Ce temple 
s’élevait au centre d’un systéme de terrasses 
dont le plan a pu étre établi de facgon assez 
précise. Les fouilles de M. A. Lamb ont amené 
en outre la mise au jour d’éléments de la super- 
structure permettant d’avoir une idée de son 
aspect général, et la découverte d’une série de 
pierres 4 dépét sacré, dont plusieurs étaient a 
peu prés intactes, placées dans la base du sanc- 
tuaire aux huit points cardinaux et collatéraux. 

L’analyse du contenu de ces dépéts, qui 
occupe une douzaine de pages de la mono- 
graphie, en constitue un des principaux in- 
téréts. Le récipient contenant chacun de ces 
dépéts est un cube de pierre muni d’un cou- 
vercle, également en pierre, et creusé sur la 
face protégée par le couvercle, de huit cavités 
périphériques, une 4 chaque angle et une au 
milieu de chaque cdté, et d’une neuviéme 
cavité plus grande, ménagée au centre et con- 
tenant un pot de cuivre. L’énumération et la 
description des petites pierres précieuses et des 
objets découpés dans des feuilles de métal 
trouvés dans les pots ainsi que dans les neuf 
cavités de chaque dépét, est d’autant plus in- 
structive que les dépéts similaires trouvés au 
Cambodge et en Indonésie sont rarement aussi 
bien conservés. M. A. Lamb considére ces 
pierres 4 dépét comme des “reliquaires,” et 
explique leur présence par les rites funéraires 
indonésiens décrits par Stutterheim: il est est 
tenté d’attribuer les résidus de matiére organ- 
ique observés dans certains dépéts comme ceux 
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de chair animale ou méme humaine. S’il n’est 
pas impossible, en effet, qu’un dépdt contenant 
les restes mortels d’un grand personnage ait 
été placé sous sa statue (disparue) érigée au 
centre du sanctuaire et le représentant sous son 
aspect divin, on s’imagine moins bien ses reli- 
ques dispersées aux huit points du compas, 
dans les fondations d’une tour. Je serais plus 
disposé 4 y voir des dépéts en rapport avec les 
huit gardiens du monde (lokapdla), les plan- 
étes ou toute autre série relative aux huit ré- 
gions de l’espace, comme je l’ai indiqué a 
propos d’une pierre 4 dépdt creusée de neuf 
cavités trouvée au Cambodge (Journal Asi- 
atique, 1952, p. 467, note 1). 

Un résultat important des travaux de M. A. 
Lamb sera de réduire 4 néant les spéculations 
du Dr. Quaritch Wales sur l’origine indienne 
immédiate et la relative antiquité des vestiges 
de Chandi Bukit Batu Pahat et des autres sites 
archéologiques préislamiques de Malaisie. Ces 
vestiges, dont la lointaine origine indienne ne 
ne saurait naturellement étre contestée, ne 
paraissent pas étre l’euvre d’immigrants in- 
diens (Pallava) et ne sauraient remonter aux 
premiers siécles de l’indianisation de |’Asie du 
Sud-Est. Leurs affinités avec les monuments 
d'Indonésie, du Champa, et dans une moindre 
mesure du Cambodge, les replacent dans le 
complexe archéologique du Sud-Est asiatique. 
Pour ma part, je suis disposé a les considérer, 
avec M. A. Lamb, comme datant des environs 
du [Xme siécle, c’est 4 dire de l’€poque ov la 
péninsule commengait 4 former la partie con- 
tinentale de l’empire sumatranais de Crivijaya. 

GrorcE Capés 
Paris 


Le Stupa du Barabudur. By C. SrvaraMaMvRTI. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1961. Translated into French by Genevieve 
Barthel. Publications du Musée Guimet; 
Recherches et Documents d’Art et d’Arché- 
ologie, Tome VIII. viii, 86. Illustrated, 
Glossary, Bibliography, NF. 19. (paper). 

C. Sivaramamurti is the Keeper of the Na- 
tional Museum at New Delhi and one of 

India’s most distinguished art historians. For 

several months in 1948 he was delegated by his 

government to study the great ninth-century 

Buddhist monument of Barabudur on the 
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Djieng Plateau in Central Java, and this mod- 
est volume is the report of his observations. 

That stiipa, of course, is a colossal and com- 
plex expression of Mahayana Buddhism; there 
are over three miles of relief carvings alone 
and the pyramidal terraced structure is perme- 
ated with Tantric, probably Vajrayana, sym- 
bolic concepts. It has been minutely analyzed 
by European scholars, notably Krom and van 
Erp, Paul Mus, and Stutterheim. Thus Mr. 
Sivaramamurti, a stranger both to the soil and 
history of Java, wisely restricted himself to a 
series of observations about the way in which 
the sculptural motifs of Barabudur reflect cul- 
tural patterns on the Indian mainland. 

Readers who are familiar with Mr. Sivara- 
mamurti’s previous work will expect another 
example of encyclopaedic thoroughness and 
the most scrupulous attention to the mechanics 
of scholarship, but they should be advised that 
this is a far more relaxed, even off-hand essay. 
There is a useful Glossary of technical terms, 
but the Bibliography does not cover the sources 
mentioned and the identification of the photo- 
graphs is very sketchy—there is no notice of 
where a motif occurs in the three miles of re- 
lief carvings and even the Indian comparative 
material is not labelled as to subject, date, or 
present location. Moreover, with the exception 
of a valuable note on the Sanskrit terminology 
for the type of stiipa involved here, the author 
has hesitated to deal with the ideological con- 
tent of the structure. 

The scholarly orientation is his familiar one, 
to isolate a particular motif of dress or furni- 
ture or armament or body pose (usually clari- 
fied by his own careful ink sketches from the 
sculptures) and to relate these to literary 
sources or to works in other places. As with 
his great catalogue of the Amaravati sculpture 
in the Madras Museum or his study of Kali- 
dasa and the arts, these schematic outlines of 
the mate.ial and ceremonial content of works 
of art are immensely useful to art historians 
and cultural anthropologists. But in dealing 
with Barabudur he was confronted with a 
monument whose size alone would demand a 
lifetime of research along these lines. Although 
he employs his accustomed method, many of 
his categories are nearly empty shells simply 
because it would be impossible to fill them in 
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this format. Thus for the architectural forms as 
shown in the reliefs, he was forced to state that 
these should be the subject of a special study; 
the same is virtually true for weapons of war, 
or furniture, royal insignia, hair types, etc. 

Even so, as he reviews such motifs, the con- 
tours of the main content of his study begin to 
form. For example, he notes that a type of 
conch shell having flame-like wings, perhaps 
a symbol of Vishnu, appears at Barabudur and 
also on monuments of the Pallava kings in 
South India. A certain type of personal orna- 
ment in these Javanese sculptures occurs in 
India only in the Chalukya sites. And so on. 
He thus begins to answer the puzzling ques- 
tions which have occurred to three generations 
of students of Barabudur: from which part of 
the Indian subcontinent did the chief influ- 
ences for Barabudur come? Did they come in 
a single wave or were they intermittent? Were 
Indian artisans directly employed on the monu- 
ment? What portion of this imagery is due to 
local sources? 

These are the important questions for which 
Mr. Sivaramamurti tantalizingly suggests so- 
lutions, but only in passing, for he also adduces 
great deal of material which is anachronistic 
—as from Bharhut or Sajichi or from modern 
Indian Brahmanic rituals. These are interesting 
documents of Indian cultural influence, but 
they dilute the main historical point. 

As the author states in his final paragraph, 
this book is but a simple indication of possi- 
bilities. One fervently wishes that he will re- 
turn to the task of their fulfillment. For Mr. 
Sivaramurti, by virtue of his natural interests 
and experience as museum director in Madras 
and Calcutta, has the intimate knowledge of 
the Pallava, Chalukya, Chola, and Pala-Sena 
regional styles which would be necessary to 
establish the mosaic of Indian sources for the 
sculptures of Barabudur. 

Joun M. RosEnFIELD 
Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University. 


Street Without Joy. By Bernarp B. Fatt. Har- 
risburg, Pa.: The Stackpole Co., 196. 
322. Appendices, Illustrated, Maps, Index. 
$4.95. 

Revolutionary warfare, as practiced by the 

Communists in Indochina, first against the 
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French and then against the independent 
South Vietnamese and Laotians, is described 
in detail by Fall, who observed most of the 
events he recounts. His study serves two func- 
tions: it provides an excellent case-study ac- 
count of combat operations along essentially 
traditional lines against an unconventional type 
of warfare, and it presents a strong case for a 
re-examination of many of the strategic prem- 
ises of the West in its military struggle against 
the Communists in areas like Southeast Asia. 
The importance of the well-trained combat 
infantryman, who can fight better and stay 
longer in the jungle than his adversary, is clear 
fro::, Fall’s study, which also shows that the 
French were gradually developing a capability 
in this area, prior to the 1954 Geneva settle- 
ment. 

Fall’s sober evaluation of post-Geneva de- 
velopments in South Vietnam and Laos indi- 
cates that the Communists have lost none of 
their skill in revolutionary warfare. He cor- 
rectly attributes Communist successes to the 
fact that revolutionary warfare is no impro- 
vised matter with them; he argues, and con- 
vincingly, that it should not be with their 
adversaries either. 

The political support necessary for successful 
revolutionary warfare and the role of nearby 
“sanctuaries,” such as China provided in the 
case of Vietnam, in this type of warfare are 
carefully considered. In recommending that 
traditional military approaches be re-examined 
in the light of present challenges, however, the 
author accords less attention than may be war- 
ranted to the offensive character of revolution- 
ary warfare as the Communists have practiced 
it to date throughout the world. 

RicHarp BuTweELy 
University of Illinois 


The Emancipation of French Indo-China. By 
Donald Lancaster. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. xiii, 445. Biographical 
Notes, Bibliography, Map, Index. $7.20. 


Victor Purcell, in a recent issue of this Jour- 
nal, remarked that it was the French who 
these days were doing some of the best work 
on contemporary China and some of the for- 
merly British areas of Asia. This compliment 
can now be returned, for the book under re- 
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view is beyond a doubt the best English-lan- 
guage study of Indochina during the fateful 
decade that began with VJ-Day. In fact, it can 
be said that while Britain cannot hope to 
match the massive output of dull and overly- 
detailed scholarship that abundant foundation 
support and a rising tide of Ph.D. dissertations 
has produced on this side of the Atlantic, it has 
succeeded in carving for itself a respectable 
niche in Southeast Asian studies thanks to 
D. G. E. Hall’s earlier work, J. H. Brimmell’s 
study of Communism in South East Asia, and 
now Mr. Lancaster’s fine book. 

The author is singularly well-equipped for 
his job. As an officer of the British Foreign 
Service, he was posted to Saigon from 1950 to 
1954 and thus was able to witness personally 
many of the events he describes in his book. 
This in no way detracts from his scholarship 
but adds to it some of the “flesh and blood” 
that is often lacking in other studies of con- 
temporary affairs; it allows him to remember 
the human background without which history 
becomes a two-dimensional thing. Much has 
been said about Marshal de Lattre de Tas- 
signy’s stewardship in Indochina but no one 
but Lancaster tells the delightful story about 
his invitation of the whole French business 
community of Saigon to a dinner at the gov- 
ernor’s palace, in the course of which de Lattre 
asked the somewhat stunned businessmen 
(who until then had taken the whole war with 
a great deal of equanimity) to make a “volun- 
tary contribution” of 25 million piasters to the 
Army’s Christmas fund. Likewise, little can 
improve upon Lancaster’s vignette of the Com- 
munist take-over of Hanoi: as a last courtesy, 
it was left to old Colonel d’Argence, the French 
city commander of Hanoi who had spent 
nearly his whole life in Vietnam, to haul down 
the French flag and to walk with it—a lone 
and erect figure—across Doumer bridge, out 
of town. 

This element of humanity, the attention to 
the pertinent detail, is perhaps Lancaster’s best 
contribution to a ground which has been more 
or less extensively covered in previous books by 
other authors. Another notable feature is the 
book’s overall tone; the “genuine respect and 
affection for both the French and Vietnamese 
peoples” which the author harbors is clearly 
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visible throughout. He does not hesitate to allo- 
cate blame where blame is due, but he does 
not preach, shows no rancor, and—above all— 
does not seek to verify a theory or expound a 
thesis. His keen appreciation and intelligent 
interweaving of military operations into the 
narrative clearly shows the past military experi- 
ence of the author and gives the book yet 
another dimension which its French or Ameri- 
can counterparts thus far lack; after all, those 
political parlor-games between French and 
Vietnamese negotiators did not take place in 
a vacuum, but were played against the back- 
ground of a bloody, messy, jungle war which, 
on the Franco-Indochinese side alone, killed 
100,000 men. 

A work of such vast scope could not be with- 
out some gaps or even small errors, but they 
do not, most of the time, mar the flow of the 
text. In some cases it would have been desirable 
for the author to depart from his sometimes 
unreliable newspaper sources and resort to 
some longer-range works. His chapters dealing 
with the United States’ réle in the war would 
have been enhanced had Lancaster used Beal’s 
biography of John Foster Dulles; General 
Ridgway’s memoirs (in which he describes the 
dramatic moment when he swung the Eisen- 
hower administration against military inter- 
vention at Dien Bien Phu); or Donovan’s 
Eisenhower—The Inside Story. The biogra- 
phies at the end of the book, while useful, 
would have been better (without necessarily 
being longer) had they been more detailed and 
less flippant; a French author whose name is 
Armououx is referred to throughout the book 
by the loving word Amoureux; the number of 
French aircraft in Indochina is given as 345 
in fn.36 but adds up, six months later, in fn.52, 
to 235. Viet-Minh anti-aircraft fire was good, 
but it was not that good. Two appendices, one 
dealing with war expenditures and the other 
with the Viet-Minh administrative structure, 
add not very much to those thorny subjects. In 
the case of the war expenditures, the author, 
like many persons before him, confuses Ameri- 
can aid funds voted by Congress with funds 
actually expended. While no one really knows 
how much exactly was spent by the U. S. in 
support of the French prior to the 1954 cease- 
fire (since part of that equipment later reverted 
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to U. S. control and a good part of the re- 
mainder was transferred to the Vietnamese 
National Army), actual expenditures seem to 
have remained at about $950 million, out of 
an allocated total of $1.5 billion. As far as the 
author’s description of the administration in 
the Communist zone of Vietnam is concerned, 
he is obviously on unfamiliar ground and does 
not seem to have consulted some of the stand- 
ard sources available on the subject. Although 
not otherwise cited, this reviewer’s The Viet- 
Minh Regime seems to have been available to 
the author, since his fn.14, p.428, is an almost 
verbatim citation from p.86 of the book. 

The book also lacks a conclusion, but con- 
sidering the confused state of affairs in Indo- 
china today, this may be a good thing. The 
author leaves the reader with a last vignette of 
Pathet-Lao jungle fighters “. . . with their drab 
uniforms, . . . accompanied by propaganda 
units of hard-faced, pigtailed and sullen girls,” 
who more and more seem to fall heir to the 
area, instead of the “gay, elegant, and carefree 
people” whose national independence had been 
the prize of the Indochina war in the first 
place. 

Bernarp B. Fay 
Howard University 


A Critical Survey of Studies on Dutch Co- 
lonial History. By W. Px. Cootnaas. The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1960. viii, 154. 
12 Dutch guilders. 


This is the fourth volume to appear in the 
Bibliographical Series of the Koninklijk In- 
stituut voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, The 
Hague, and is a revised English edition of 
“Chronique de histoire coloniale. Outre-mer 


néerlandais,” Revue d’histoire des colonies, 
XLIV (1957), 311-448. The author, who is 
Professor of Colonial History in the University 
of Utrecht, is presently engaged in the monu- 
mental task of publishing and editing the Gen- 
erale Missiven of the Dutch Governors-General 
and Council at Batavia, the first volume of 
which appeared last year. (Martinus Nijhoff, 
The Hague, pp. xxiv + 782). 

In the volume under review he has chosen 
the method of continuous narrative rather than 
the tedious listing of titles so that we are given 
a book which may be read profitably not only 
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by those who know something of the subject, 
but also by those who may be tempted to ex- 
plore further aspects of what these days tends 
to be a much neglected area of history. The 
book is divided into broad chronological and 
geographical categories, so that the reader may 
refer readily to Dutch colonial activities in the 
New World, the West Indies, Africa, or Asia. 
All the Dutch titles have been rendered in 
English, and French, English and other trans- 
lations of the Dutch works are given. Indica- 
tions as to the subject matter of each item is 
provided, and critical comments are offered on 
the important works. This is a book which is 
especially useful to those interested in the his- 
tory of Indonesia during the period of Dutch 
rule. 


Joun Bastin 
University of Malaya in Kuala Lumpur 


A Tagore Reader. Edited by Amrya Cuakra- 
varty. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1961. xiv, 401. Notes, Glossary. 
$6.50. 


The writings of Rabindranath Tagore (1861- 
1941) are variously understood in the three 
concentric circles into which his readers can 
be grouped. For the innermost circle, among 
the seventy million speakers of Bengali, his 
reputation is securely based on his magic power 
with words. In his voluminous outpouring of 
poetry, prose, drama, and song, Tagore not 
only molded the Bengali language into a sup- 
ple instrument of expression, but vastly en- 
larged and enriched Bengali literature itself. 
His place in the hearts of his people is thus 
comparable to that of Dante for Italian speak- 
ers, Shakespeare for speakers of English, and 
Goethe for speakers of German. 

To the wider circle of Indian and Pakistani 
readers unable to read Bengali, Tagore’s writ- 
ings are comprehensible only through the 
screen of translation. In this form, his poetry 
loses the musical rhythms and haunting alliter- 
ations of the original, the ideas and images 
alone filtering through. The resulting product 
seems detached, ethereal, lacking in vitality. 
Again, the works which have been translated 
into English, or into the other Indian lan- 
guages, represent but a fraction of Tagore’s 
superabundant literary output. On the whole, 
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Tagore has been honored in India (outside of 
Bengal) less for his real achievements in his 
own language than for the credit he has 
brought to his country as the first Asian to 
receive the Nobel Prize (in 1913), and as a 
cultural ambassador to the many countries in 
Asia, Europe, and the Americas in which he 
lectured between 1912 and 1932. 

These same obstacles to genuine understand- 
ing—the inadequacy and partial character of 
his translated work—have confronted Tagore’s 
non-Indian readers, who are further handi- 
capped by their unfamiliarity with the intellec- 
tual and social world in which the poet’s mind 
moved. They, as well as non-Bengali Indian 
readers, have often taken one phase of his 
work, his religious poetry (exemplified in 
Gitanjali), as the touchstone of his worth as a 
writer. The image of Tagore the enraptured 
mystic is as much a distortion of his wide- 
ranging interests as the image of Tagore the 
secular realist which has recently been put 
forth from Soviet Russia and has found echoes 
among young Indian writers. 

To help in dispelling both the older myth 
and the newer counter-myth, Amiya Chakra- 
varty of Boston University (a former secretary 
to Tagore and himself an eminent Bengali 
poet) has given us an anthology distinguished 
by balance, inclusiveness, and high quality of 
translation. Virtually every aspect of Tagore’s 
protean genius is represented here, in travel 
notes, letters, short stories, autobiographical 
sketches, conversations, fables, dramas, essays 
on Indian history, on education, on art, litera- 
ture, science, politics, philosophy and religion. 
A medley of poems—by turns devotional, al- 
legorical, patriotic, amorous, sarcastic, plain- 
tive, resigned—fill the final quarter of the 
book. The editor has wisely intruded himself 
as little as possible between the author and his 
public, providing only brief introductions to 
each section, but adding eighteen pages of end 
notes for those interested in source materials 
or in further reading. 

Those who venture to edit anthologies are 
commonly belabored by reviewers for stressing 
this or that aspect and for failing to include 
this or that item. Amiya Chakravarty, how- 
ever, cannot fairly be accused of bias in the 
selections he has made for this volume, which 
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appears in the Indian Translation Series of the 
UNESCO Collection of Representative Works, 
and as such bears the imprimatur of the Gov- 
ernment of India. He allows ample but not 
undue space to Tagore’s religiosity, which was 
intensely personal, non-conformist, “world- 
affirming,” as well as hostile to large organiza- 
tions and to orthodoxies of any kind. Tagore’s 
life-long love of nature, his piquant populism, 
his gentle humor, his lofty dedication to the 
dignity and fraternity of universal Man—all 
are well-documented in both prose and poetry. 

Tagore’s weaker side is here also, made even 
less attractive by the vapidity of his English 
style: the cloying sweetness of some of his de- 
votional poems, the “preachiness” of his lec- 
tures to Western and Chinese audiences alike, 
his shallow grasp of the inner meaning of 
modern, industrial, urban civilization, his aus- 
tere and painful isolation from easy communi- 
cation with all save a few friends. 

Such a complex mind, so many-sided in its 
interests and so prolific in its expressions (no 
attempt has been made to include his remark- 
able achievements in painting), cannot easily 
be presented within the compass of a single 
volume, and in a tongue not originally its own. 
A Tagore Reader nevertheless succeeds well 
beyond its editor’s modest aim “to offer a 
fairly comprehensive view of Tagore’s contri- 
bution to our times.” 

STEPHEN N. Hay 
University of Chicago 


Mr. Gandhi. By Ranyee SuHanant. New York: 
Macmillan, 1961. xiii, 211. $4.95. 


Biographies of Gandhi tend to divide into 
three groups. One class emphasizes interpreta- 
tions of the inner man, a second views the 
Indian leader within some broader perspective, 
and a third is limited to portions of his life. 
Mr. Shahani includes some features of the first 
and second groups. He threads explanations of 
Gandhi's personality through an account which 
stresses his formative years and offers judg- 
ments of his career and influence. 

In his autobiography Gandhi gave a reveal- 
ing picture of his psychological makeup and 
thereby reduced the need for inquiries into his 
self. Since his death speculation has grown 
about the relation between his non-rational 
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sphere and the external world. For his part the 
author suggests that Gandhi was “obsessed” 
with the British, sex, and food, which could 
be reformed into men of conscience, chastity, 
and dietetics, respectively, and that the Ma- 
hatma was governed by his desire to bring 
about these transformations. The impression is 
left that an emotional link existed between 
Gandhi’s early emulation of British patterns 
and his rejection of imperialism, though the 
psychological theory involved is not clear. Mr. 
Shahani is more explicit in saying that Gan- 
dhi’s preoccupation with the British led to a 
distrust of imperialist motives sufficiently pro- 
nounced for him to agree to partition out of a 
fear that any delay could only harm Indian 
nationalism. The reviewer is skeptical that 
Gandhi should bear this responsibility, what- 
ever the extent of his impatience with the 
process of transferring power. Also there is a 
historical question. Gandhi no longer had 
effective influence over Congress party deci- 
sions at partition time. He accepted what he 
did not approve but could not prevent. 

To Gandhi’s insistence on celibacy and vege- 
tarianism and his concern with physical health 
Mr. Shahani gives a Freudian interpretation 
that is original and probably convincing from 
that standpoint. He criticizes the Indian leader 
for overlooking the lesson that there are many 
ways to truth and for applying his austerities 
within his family and ashram to the detriment 
of those close to him. The point is made that 
Gandhi may have been so far removed from 
blame that he could not love others, though 
the author makes less of this phenomenon 
than George Orwell, who paused over it long 
enough to doubt the Indian’s humanism. 

As a public figure Gandhi is judged a front 
rank political leader and a unique moralist who 
tried to make the visible world correspond to 
the unseen order. The attempt also brought 
failures. Other men with different visions he 
misunderstood, like Jinnah, whom it is said 
he considered a “mere braggart.” And though 
he stirred the masses, his version of ahimsa 
did not take hold among those who acclaimed 
him. Here Mr. Shahani might have discussed 
the unresolved issue of whether Gandhi’s non- 
violence is best suited for the few or the many. 

Historians of ideas may be puzzled by the 
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assertion that Tilak and Gandhi had no com- 
mon ground and that Tagore found the latter’s 
view of life “mad.” Recent biographical find- 
ings about Gandhi’s beginnings are not em- 
ployed. Without notes or bibliography, the 
book relied for new material on interviews with 
Gandhi’s family and associates. Those with a 
special interest in the subject may miss the 
historical substance of B. R. Nanda’s biography 
and the research behind Louis Fischer’s Life. 

Mr. Gandhi should be of interest as a popu- 
larly written yet sophisticated introduction to 
the Indian leader’s life and as a contribution 
to the unfinished task of discovering the in- 
ternal forces of a complex man who seemed 
otherwise. 

Pau. F, Power 

University of Cincinnati 


The Soul of India. By AMaury pe Rrencourt. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1960. xvi, 
431. Notes, Bibliography, Index. $6.95. 


This is a curious book, with obvious and 
basic shortcomings. Its aim, however, is laud- 
able. de Riencourt intends to supply perspective 
with which to understand Indian history and 
the contemporary Indian scene. With the de- 
sire to provide perspective I am in complete 


accord. Regrettably, the author’s several limita- 
tions are such as to debilitate his attempt. In 
order to get perspective one has to choose the 
right ground from which to view and one has 
to examine with great care. The major failures 
of the book stem from errors on both counts. 

To begin with, de Riencourt has a time- 
honored but helpless philosophy of history. 
This does not prevent an occasional flash of 
insight but it does place him on quicksand as 
his vantage point from which to seek perspec- 
tive. He holds that history is the unfolding of 
an idea or of a succession of ideas. I am con- 
vinced he is wrong and, if space permitted, I 
could quote at length from the book to show 
how his philosophy has misled him. As is to be 
expected of the devotee of the concept that 
history is the unfolding of a great idea, de 
Riencourt is essentially devoid of any aware- 
ness of sociology, of the function of a social 
milieu, and of the effect of a social context 
upon ideas. As usual among devotees of the 
doctrine of the central role of the unfolding of 
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ideas, de Riencourt gets into some sophomoric 
scrapes. All too frequently he brushes quickly 
past the more or less obvious inconsistencies, 
unperturbed in his faith. 

As part of his dogma of the role of the un- 
folding of great ideas, he has constructed a 
vaguely persuasive schema for universal his- 
tory. (Inter alia 1 must remark that I am get- 
ting fed up with universal history.) This 
schema rests upon two key stages in the evolu- 
tion of every society. The first great stage he 
calls “culture,” the second “civilization.” Being 
addicted to the idea of stages, however, he has 
invented several more, some of which earn 
delightful names such as “Moonlight Civiliza- 
tion,” which can be explained to the lay reader 
as a bad case of “Civilization.” Each society 
when in its stage of Culture is characterized 
by dynamism, vigor, energy, creativity, brute 
force, and other charming virtues. But, like 
man, society gets old and as it gets old and 
senile it passes from the stage of Culture into 
the ossified stage of Civilization. Since each 
society has gone or is going through this evolu- 
tion, de Riencourt can even tell the reader in 
which century each society went from Culture 
to Civilization. I was interested to learn that 
Indian society did so in the pre-Christian era. 

All of this rests upon his underlying com- 
mitment to the concept of élan vital. In the 
best European tradition de Riencourt is a 
vitalist and the book is strewn with vitalist 
phrases, vitalist presuppositions, and vitalist 
imagery. I had rather imagined that the sub- 
jective and unscientific philosophy of vitalism 
was dead and buried, but I was wrong. He has 
also accumulated another bit of irrational bag- 
gage—he proclaims a close and almost mystical 
interdependence of the spirit of the society 
(i.e., its leading idea) with its physical and 
climatic environment. Forthright environmen- 
talism of so naive a variety as in this book is 
hard to come by these days. 

Occasionally stubborn facts pop up to contend 
with his schema, but this doesn’t bother him. 
Sometimes he tries to explain away inconven- 
ient facts by a subtle shift of ground in his 
arguments—often rather plausibly if you don’t 
look too closely. At other times he takes refuge 
in a venerable dogma: that the exception 
proves the rule. Unfortunately, that hardy 
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perennial doesn’t explain anything, particu- 
larly, I suspect, because he is not aware of the 
original intent of the cliché. 

The book is highly uneven. In many places 
it rests upon thin sources and even thinner re- 
flection; in other places it rests upon what 
appears to be a surprising depth of study. It is 
so uneven I should certainly not recommend 
it for any general reader. I fear de Riencourt 
has read more than he has digested. The brief 
biography on the dust jacket makes me suspect 
that he has had a wide ranging but undisci- 
plined academic training. As I look back over 
his pages the lack of discipline strikes me 
forcefully. The end product is a series of essays 
bound together in one cover, some good, some 
provocative, some thin, and some amusingly 
bad. Although he purports to be writing his- 
tory, de Riencourt is not an historian, few of 
whom attempt to write with such wanton dis- 
regard for historical evidence. 

A few sections exhibit the fitful power of his 
unbridled imagination in its best light. His 
Fourth Chapter, on the Upanisads is interest- 
ing and informative. Chapter VII on “The 
Indian Mind” has some stimulating ideas in it, 
including a good discussion of Yoga. Chapter 
XIII, “India and the Colonial World,” is good 
though thin. Chapter XVI, “Decline and Fall 
of the Colonial World,” is good, as is Chapter 
XIX, “Nehru Imperator.” Chapter XXI, “To- 
day and Tomorrow,” is provocative and con- 
tains some illuminating insights. de Riencourt 
is a philosopher and at times a perceptive ob- 
server. Too bad he failed to heed the warning 
which he quotes from the Bhagavad Gita that 
it is better to do your own duty poorly than to 
attempt to do the duty of another. As a uni- 
versal historian he is following the wrong 
dharma. 

I must indicate one of the many assertions 
in the book which I find intolerable. He asserts 
that Hinduism at the end of the Vedic period 
abandoned any concept of the legitimacy of the 
ruler and that from thence forward Hindu 
political thought was entirely amoral and 
brutal. He has to say this because, in his view, 
Hindu society was passing from the stage of 
Culture into the stage of Civilization. But the 
facts are otherwise. Hindu society did continue 
to have a political concept of legitimacy long 
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after that date. The medieval struggle between 
kingdoms and dynasties cannot be explained 
on the basis of the absence of an idea but on 
sociological grounds. His devotion to the role 
of great ideas and to the Procrustean bed of 
inevitable stages leads him to misinterpret the 
role and status, not to mention the function, of 
kingship, and his lack of awareness of the 
social milieu forces him to seek an explanation 
in the alleged absence of an idea. 

Finally, I must speak out against his easy 
willingness to reify abstract notions. One who 
reads de Riencourt gets the impression that 
Cultures live and move, huff and puff, marry 
and beget. They don’t, and in my books it is a 
cardinal intellectual sin to speak as though 
they do. 

Rosert I. Crane 
Duke University 


The Indian Awakening and Bengal. By N. S. 
Bose. Calcutta: K. L. MuknHopapnyay, 
1960. iv, 260. Bibliography, Index. Rs. 
10.00. 


This is an ambitious survey of reformer and 
revivalist activity in nineteenth century Bengal. 
The author has tapped no unpublished source 
material, nor does she attempt any original 
reinterpretation of the period as a whole. She 
has, however, “endeavoured to give a balanced 
and unbiased account of all the principal move- 
ments which, I hope, will help its readers to 
become familiar with the general trend of his- 
torical developments.” (p. iv) By and large, 
Dr. Bose succeeds in achieving her goal. She 
has been able effectively to digest and integrate 
the monographic literature, in Bengali and 
English, recently published on the Indian 
renaissance and Bengal’s role in the nationalist 
movement. 

A superficial introductory chapter (“The 
Background”) unconvincingly attempts to por- 
tray the state of Bengal from Plassey to the 
birth of “Raja Rammohun Roy,” whose name 
heads the second chapter. Understandably 
enough, Roy is the most prominent figure in 
the book, reemerging in most of the later chap- 
ters, which have been arranged topically as 
well as chronologically. Following the good 
general biographical chapter on Roy is the 
“Conservative Reaction: Young Bengal,” a 
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survey of orthodox Hindu reaction to Ram- 
mohun’s reforming zeal. The portrait of De- 
rozio in this third chapter is particularly sensi- 
tive and sympathetic. Chapter four on “Growth 
of Western Education: Foundation of the Uni- 
versities,” is a well-balanced and fairly detailed 
examination of the spread of education in 
Bengal from pre-British times to the passage 
of the University Act of 1857. In chapter five, 
called “Religious Movements,” the author sur- 
veys early Christian activity in her province, 
and the Hindu response to missionary efforts, 
which she broadly classifies under the subhead- 
ings; “The Brahmo Movement,” and “Hindu 
Awakening.” Logically enough the latter sec- 
tion leads into Chapter Six on “Sri Rama- 
krishna and Swami Vivekananda,” but this 
brief chapter is one of the least successful in 
the book. The author’s analysis of Rama- 
krishna as “the prophet of neo-Hinduism” 
who “preached the old religion of India” yet 
could not in any sense be called “a Hindu 
revivalist” (pp. 116-117) is rather confusing, 
and her treatment of Vivekananda is far too 
superficial. 

Chapters Seven and Eight on “Social Re- 
form Movements” and the “Growth of Politi- 
cal Consciousness” in Bengal are (at least from 
the non-Bengali-reading student’s viewpoint) 
the most valuable contributions in this survey. 
Pandit Iswarchandra Vidyasagar’s pioneering 
efforts in the cause of women’s emancipation 
receive the attention they so properly merit in 
the chapter on social reform, and much ma- 
terial on his life and work is included which 
has hitherto been available only in Bengali. In 
the chapter on politics, the section called “Na- 
tionalism in Bengal (1857-1885)” is particu- 
larly illuminating. The brief account of the 
important Indigo agitation (1858-1860) in 
Bengal properly stresses the didactic role of 
these “disturbances” among Bengal’s hitherto 
politically illiterate ryots. The last chapter is 
called “The Renaissance and Literature.” 
Though its opening paragraph inauspiciously 
contains the incomprehensible sentence “The 
Bengali literature of the nineteenth century is 
mainly for environment’s sake—each prose- 
writer or poet standing in relation of active 
participation in his environment” (p. 192), this 
chapter does provide a fair survey of Bengal’s 
literary luminaries and their works from 
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Mritunjoya Vidyalankar through the early pe- 
riod of Rabindranath Tagore. 

A valuable Appendix lists and briefly de- 
scribes public organizations established in 
Bengal during this period (those not discussed 
in the chapters), as well as the major Bengali 
newspapers and journals published in the nine- 
teenth century, again with brief commentary 
on each. The Bibliography is arranged in the 
order in which the author relied upon books, 
rather than alphabetically. Thanks to this pe- 
culiar arrangement, we can at least determine 
the sources for each chapter, though most re- 
grettably Dr. Bose did not feel obliged to 
provide source-reference footnotes anywhere in 
the text, despite considerable direct quotation 
throughout. This lack of footnotes is the book’s 
most serious scholarly failing. But as a textbook 
for a course on Nineteenth Century Bengal, 
or as supplementary reading for a course in 
Recent Indian History, The Indian Awakening 
and Bengal is more than adequate. 

For the most part Dr. Bose’s historic insight 
is judicious, and her style clear. It is no doubt 
only natural that a regional study of this sort 
would somewhat exaggerate the importance of 
that region to the “Indian awakening,” and in 
this book Bengal’s early political position espe- 
cially see~-: to be given more weight on the 
national level than is deserved. Maharashtra 
certainly played the preeminent political role 
in India in this era. The author’s assertion, 
moreover, that by the 1890’s “Indian woman- 
hood had largely been emancipated,” (p. 151) 
can be taken as little more than wishful history. 
Few typographical errors were noted, though 
the “Kasi Dutt Trumback Telang” mentioned 
on p. 184 is obviously Kashinath Trimbak 
Telang; and the year of Tilak’s first imprison- 
ment for sedition was 1897, not 1896 (p. 189). 

STranLey A. WoLPERT 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Justice and Police in Bengal 1765-1793. By 
N. Mayumopar. Calcutta: K. L. Mukuo- 
PADHYAY, 1960. xiii, 351. Appendices, In- 
dex, Bibliography. 

Jonathan Duncan and Varanasi. By V. A. 
Narain. Calcutta: K. L. Mukuopapyay, 
1959. Bibliography, Glossary, Appendix, 
Index. 


One of the more unfortunate aspects of early 
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British rule in India was the “Dual System” 
developed by Clive, whereby Indian responsi- 
bility for the government was maintained in 
spite of the growth of British power. In this 
way Clive hoped to conceal from other Euro- 
pean powers the extent of the revolution which 
had taken place in Bengal. The East India 
Company, as a commercial body, was most 
reluctant to become involved in the govern- 
ment of India, and therefore readily sanctioned 
the adoption of this convenient subterfuge. 
This division of power and responsibility, how- 
ever, had pernicious consequences. The tradi- 
tional rulers, stripped of all effective power 
notwithstanding their continued pomp and 
pageantry, were totally incapable of maintain- 
ing order, while the British, on their part, 
studiously refused to accept any responsibility 
for the chaos which ensued. These two books 
provide useful detailed studies of the Dual 
System in operation, in Bengal and in Benares. 
Each also clearly illustrates the slow but in- 
evitable transition from that system to direct 
British rule in the time of Cornwallis. 

With the assumption of the Diwani in 1765 
the British acknowledged responsibility for the 
civil and revenue administration of Bengal. 
The Dual System lingered on, however, in the 
field of criminal administration, which was 
left scrupulously in the hands of the Nawab 
and his appointed minister the Naib Nazim. 
Miss Majumdar traces in detail the history of 
the criminal administration under the Nizamat 
from 1765 until its final abolition by Lord 
Cornwallis in 1793. As Miss Majumdar points 
out, the attempt to retain a separate Nizamat 
was a failure from the start, for the British set 
up their own nominee as Nawab, dictated his 
Naib Nazim, and refused to allow him any 
independent military force. As a result the 
Nawab was unable to exercise any effective con- 
trol over the judiciary or police, and law and 
order rapidly deteriorated. She discusses the 
general measures of supervision introduced by 
Hastings, but shows how they were vitiated by 
his desire to maintain the traditional laws and 
courts, and by the constant dissension between 
Hastings and his Council. She concludes with 
a description of Lord Cornwallis’s reforms, by 
which the British abolished the post of Naib 
Nazim and took over complete responsibility 
for the maintenance of criminal justice. 
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Within her circumscribed field of study, 
Miss Majumdar has presented a detailed and 
thorough account based on all the available 
sources in India. Unfortunately the mass of 
data is at times somewhat excessive. Detail and 
illustrative material are laid on profusely and 
numerous court cases receive individual at- 
tention. The net result is often only to distract 
the reader and blur the outline of develop- 
ments. Moreover she rarely rises above her 
subject to place it in the broader context of 
developing British rule in India. Nevertheless, 
as a scholarly monograph in a little known 
area of Indian administration, Miss Majum- 
dar’s work helps illuminate the nature of early 
British rule in Bengal. 

Benares during the 1780’s was the scene of 
maladministration comparable to Bengal after 
Plassey, and for much the same reasons. With 
the advance of British power up the Ganges 
during the 1770's, the Rajahs of Benares lost 
all effective sovereignty. Nevertheless the Com- 
pany, in the person of the British Resident, 
accepted no responsibility for law and order 
in the province. Only in the time of Lord 
Cornwallis was any attempt made to mitigate 
the evils of the Dual System in Benares. In 
1787 Cornwallis appointed Jonathan Duncan 
as Resident and gave him a free hand to re- 
form the administration with or without the 
consent of the Rajah. Narain’s work is an 
account of Duncan’s seven year term as Resi- 
dent, and of the measures he took to rescue 
Benares (the affected Sanskrit term Varanasi 
appears only in the title) from the corruption 
and mismanagement of the Dual System. He 
describes Duncan’s reorganization of the land 
revenue system on the new Bengal pattern, his 
measures to encourage opium and indigo culti- 
vation, and his attempts to improve the admin- 
istration of justice and police. 

The book is a doctoral dissertation of Lon- 
don University and shows the defects of its 
origin. It is concerned solely with British policy 
and its formation. Narain takes little notice of 
the reaction of the people to the growth of 
British power, or of social and economic change 
beneath the level of conscious policy. The book 
is based almost exclusively on Duncan’s reve- 
nue and political reports to the Government 
and ventures little outside them. This gives 
the work a very narrow focus and makes it 
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much less useful than it might have been as a 
broader and more comprehensive study of the 
impact of British rule on Benares. The author 
is a great admirer of Duncan, whom he calls 
“one of the most able and humanitarian admin- 
istrators” (p. 52), and a man who “unlocked 
the hearts of the people of Benares” (p. 224). 
Duncan’s activities in Benares are certainly 
worth the notice and appreciation which Narain 
bestows upon them, and it is only to be re- 
gretted that the work is not more mature and 
comprehensive in scope. 
Tuomas R. MetcaLr 

University of California, Santa Barbara 


The Socio-Economic History of Northern In- 
dia. By Buaxat Prasap Mazumpar. Cal- 
cutta: K. L. Muxnopapuyay, 1960. xxiii, 
417. Bibliography, Index. 


This book, a thesis for the Ph. D. degree at 
Patna University, deserves praise. It is well 
written, and there are only a few disconcerting 
slips and misprints, (such as Otto for Otho 
on p. 20). The book is well documented, and 
the author should be more imitated in his 
ability to use Persian and Arabic sources di- 
rectly for the history of India. It is also well 
planned, but the plan is not always so well 
executed; this is partly due to the nature of the 
evidence, but partly also to the Indian prefer- 
ence for the static over the dynamic, which 
leads to description being mistaken for history. 
The author often realizes that he has under- 
taken a dynamic study, but is unable to keep 
the dynamic constantly before him. Thus we 
are not clearly told whether India was the same 
or different at the beginning and end of our 
period 1000-1200 A.D., which is a considerable 
time. We are told that things were not what 
they had been, but only occasionally what part 
our period contributed to the decay. This is 
not to say that the author could easily have told 
us; archaeology would probably give the clear- 
est evidence, and apart from artistic monu- 
ments, this period does not seem to be well 
represented as yet. 

The matter is well organized, but the ex- 
amples are not, either in time or place; Bengal, 
Kashmir, Gujerat, Orissa may follow in quick 
succession. This lack of order would obscure 
any differences that there are. 
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Mazumdar has the virtue of being fair- 
minded. He has his sensitivities, but moral 
judgments are as legitimate and relevant as 
economic ones and the historian has a right 
to them. Mazumdar deplores some facts, but 
he does not alter them. In his deeper feelings 
the Hindu, especially the Brahman, is still 
puzzled as to how the perfect society (caste), 
ordained of Brahma, should have been found 
wanting. 

Chapter I traces the rise of feudalism and its 
causes. The importance of hereditary control 
of armed force united with financial control 
might be more emphasized. Do we see in its 
popularity a political expression of that resur- 
gence of old traditions, the emergence of the 
submerged, that in the religious life takes the 
form of Puranic Hinduism and Tantra? Chap- 
ter II describes the military system and its 
effects. It is found to be aimless, and destructive 
by its very inefficiency. There was no techno- 
logical progress due to it in our period, and 
economically it seems to be merely a matter of 
enormous consumption. Perhaps war was nec- 
essary because the armed forces were so numer- 
ous, and no state could long support its own 
army. As in the realms of art and literature, so 
in political thought and warfare, fundamental 
originality had become impossible by 1000 A.D. 
Chapter III describes at length castes and pro- 
fessions. It makes clear that these were by no 
means interchangeable terms, whatever Brah- 
man theory might say. Brahmans or Sudras 
might be soldiers, and eminence might be at- 
tained by many people of low caste. Mazum- 
dar looks for traces of development, but they 
are hard to find, owing to the nature of the 
evidence. The evidence of literature for many 
sides of Hindu culture is vitiated by the ne- 
cessity of rhetorical effect, to an extent the out- 
sider would not realize. 

When evidence is scanty, it is also often of 
the unimportant, and compilation presents a 
distorted picture, lacking unity; in Chapter IV 
on the Moslem settlement proselytization is 
hardly mentioned, though groups of Moslems 
—obviously traders—in the Ganges valley be- 
fore the conquest are mentioned. More might 
be made of the influence on Islam of Indian 
thought. In spite of the Indian philosophic 
tradition, none of the great Islamic philosophers 
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has been Indian; evidently the thinking class 
(Brahmans) were liquidated or left, and the 
unthinking remained. Islam demands little less 
than Christianity in the unbrahmanic admis- 
sion of sin. This might also account for Al- 
Beruni (quoted in Chapter VI on education) 
saying that Hindu science has retired to parts 
not yet conquered by Islam, i., Brahmans 
would seem to monopolize at least the ad- 
vantages of higher education as they did down 
to our own day. Chapters VII to X deal with 
land, labour, industry and money, and with 
public finance. Too little information is ex- 
tracted from numismatics—perhaps not enough 
work has been done on the period; but interest- 
ing facts are brought out, eg., that gold 
coin was not issued from ca. 550 till ca. 1020 
(when it must have been meant to compete 
with the currency of Mahmud). The coins also 
seem to be only half the old weight, and of 
debased metal. What is the interpretation of 
this? Perhaps T‘ang China absorbed the gold 
of Siberia, and India could not compete. If 
India’s capital was largely locked up in dead 
images (whether in gold or jewels), could 
Mahmud’s activities be seriously damaging 
(apart from being deplorable)? Certainly if 
part of the plunder reverted to coin, one can 
see that affecting the value of billon and cop- 
per adversely. Copper also seems to have been 
imported, and silver was scarce. Does this 
account for the use of cowries? Again, does 
this shortage cripple state finance by causing 
collection of taxes in kind? The taxes are evi- 
dently innumerable. Can financial policies be 
deduced from the coinage? 

In Chapter XI we are told about the daily 
life of the people. Questions might have been 
asked about the contribution of taxation to this 
in the standard of living. Land tax for the 
peasant was 50 per cent without other imposts, 
at least on good land. The author probably does 
well to emphasize the sociological and psycho- 
logical importance of festivals, which he may 
be right in considering in themselves too nu- 
merous for the public good. Festivals and Pil- 
grimage take up Chapters XIII and XIV while 
Chapter XV concerns the standard of morality. 
Possibly too much emphasis is placed on the 
sexual, though the rise of antinomianisms in 
religion clearly tell of an unsound society. Min- 
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isters of the crown may be expected to com- 
plain of the dishonesty of merchants; these 
resist and evade taxation everywhere to our 
own day. Hence people like Laksrnidhara or 
Hemacandra will not look on them benevo- 
lently. But the author’s contention that moral 
standards were loose may be right, as chronic 
insecurity does not build morality. 

Dr. Mazumdar has done a useful piece of 
work, and we shall look forward to seeing his 
further studies. 

R. Morton SMITH 
Toronto 


Economic Surveys in Under-developed Coun- 
tries: A Study in Methodology. By P. K. 
Mouxueryez. New York: Asia Publishing 
House, 1960. xii, 263. Bibliography, Ap- 
pendices, Index. $5.50. 

The title of this book might lead one to 
expect a purely statistical work, and that its 
reference would be nearly world wide. In fact, 
while it cites a very wide literature, and while 
much of its analysis is probably applicable 
through a large part of the under-developed 
world, the book is concerned almost wholly 
with India. But if the geographic field is nar- 
rower than the title indicates, the content is 
much broader than statistical methodology. 
Part I, devoted to historical and descriptive 
matters, lays an economic and institutional 
background in two chapters devoted respec- 
tively to “An Indian Village” and “Rural 
Economic Surveys in India.” Of these, the first 
gives a good brief presentation of the economic 
features of village life, and the second a survey 
and appraisal of the generally unsuccessful 
attempts to collect statistics concerning Indian 
agriculture from 1870 onward. 

The substance of the book is chiefly Part II, 
consisting of seven chapters devoted to “The 
Economic Concepts and their Measurability,” 
setting forth the terms in their Indian institu- 
tional setting, and then proceeding to the sta- 
tistical problems involved in attempts to meas- 
ure. The first of these chapters (Ch. III) deals 
with the “Conditions of a Closed and Vulnera- 
ble Economy,” by which the author means 
under the first adjective that a large proportion 
of consumption is of local products, that trade 
with the outside is small and that barter trans- 
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actions prevail; and by the second adjective, 
that the economy lacks resilience to change. A 
number of statistical indicators of these char- 
acteristics are discussed. Under the caption of 
Ch. IV, the “Subsistence Economy and Low 
Income (Sub-Marginal) Farming,” the author 
attempts to arrive at workable definitions of 
such concepts as subsistence, margin, optimum 
land holding, etc., and presents a very intelli- 
gent analysis of the economic and statistical 
problems involved in this nexus. 

In a brief review it is impossible to indicate 
the analysis of real problems and the attack 
upon the techniques of measurement involved 
in the successive chapters on Unemployment 
in a Self-subsisting Economy, Farm Wages, 
Rural Income, Farm Costs, and Marketing and 
Prices. Mukherjee reveals himself as a compe- 
tent economist and as an expert technical statis- 
tician (at present a Director and Deputy 
Advisor in the Ministry of Food and Agricul- 
ture, Delhi). The chapters often include some 
of the most salient statistical information now 
available on the particular themes. But the 
author is very much aware of the present short- 
comings in the gathering and presentation of 
statistics concerning agriculture and rural life 
in India. In a brief concluding Part III, he 
gives some sound advice on the “Practical As- 
pects of Statistical Measurement,” including 
sampling, questionnaire techniques, etc. 

It is refreshing to find the statistical problems 
approached in the context of function and 
change in an under-developed country. The au- 
thor seems well versed in the (non-mathe- 
matical) statistical literature of Indian, British, 
and American origin. Even to the non-statisti- 
cian the book makes interesting reading. 

Howarp S. Extis 
University of California, Berkeley 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


Through a misunderstanding resulting in 
part from communications trouble between 
Punjab and Seattle, P. K. Mukherjee’s Eco- 
nomic Surveys in Under-developed Countries 
was also reviewed by Walter Neale as part of 
the following discussion of three books. Multi- 
ple reviews of a single book are often valuable, 
and in this case seem especially so since the 
book in question is compared with two others 
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like it. Both reviews are useful, and seeing 
them juxtaposed may also remind readers that 
reviews reflect the varying assessments of indi- 
viduals. 


Economic Surveys in Under-developed Coun- 
tries: A Study in Methodology. By P. K. 
MukuerjeE. Bombay: Asia Publishing 
House, 1959. 263. Rs. 18.50. 


A Pilot Survey of Fourteen Villages in U. P. 
and Punjab. By P. K. Muxueryee & S. C. 
Gupta. Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 
1959. Vv, 197. Rs. 16.50. 


An Economic Survey of Shamaspur Village: 
A Case Study in the Structure and Func- 
tioning of a Village Economy. By S. C. 
Gupta. Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 
1959. x, 148. Rs. 11.00, 


RURAL SURVEYS—DELHI STYLE 


These three books are wholly or partially the 
product of Dr. Mukherjee’s efforts to develop 
a technique of rural survey work for India, 
and together they illustrate the thinking and 
practice of rural research at the Agro-Economic 
Centre of Delhi University. They are among 
the better but by no means the best works on 
the village economy. The first book is an at- 
tempt to find a survey method which fits the 
rural social structure, the purposes to which 
the results will be put, and the ability of investi- 
gators to measure. The second is a report on 
the first year’s work which Mukherjee directed 
for the Agro-Economic Centre, and the third 
is a report of the survey work in one village by 
the Centre in the following year. Together we 
may assume they represent the thought and 
work of the Delhi Centre. 

The first chapter of Economic Surveys in 
Under-Developed Countries is a good descrip- 
tion of the Indian village. The second chapter 
is an incomplete and somewhat superficial 
account of previous surveys, and the rest of 
the book consists of discussions of the purposes, 
problems of definition, and problems of meas- 
urement in gathering data about village econ- 
omy. Dr. Mukherjee has wise things to say 
about the inappropriateness of grossing up 
rupee values where there are no market trans- 
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actions; about the difficulties of imputation 
which stem both from considerations of rele- 
vance to the cultivators’ actions and from the 
wide variations in the prices which can be used 
to impute values; about the period of time over 
which memory is a safe guide; about the in- 
adequacy of the usual field staff, particularly 
his revealing statement that it took the Indian 
Statistical Institute eight to ten years to build 
a suitable staff of field investigators. He also 
makes some pertinent remarks about the con- 
fusion in Indian rural survey work over the 
meaning of such terms as “marginal farming” 
and “under-employment.” Lastly, he directs his 
attention throughout to the problem of how to 
gather data which will show the degree to 
which—and changes in the degree to which— 
villages and different classes in the village are 
dependent upon economic relationships outside 
the villages and with the urban and commer- 
cial world. All this is to the good—much better 
than proving poor people are poor or that an 
hierarchial society is marked by inequality— 
but in the end the book does not satisfy. One 
hopes that the author will solve some prob- 
lems of “what and how” to measure, or, equally 
worthwhile, show that some are insoluble, and 
give us a guide or rough manual for the con- 
duct of surveys. Often he appears close to 
doing so, but does not. Perhaps part of this 
reader’s difficulty arose from the absence of 
realistic, if hypothetical, examples which would 
illustrate the “right” and “wrong” ways of 
collecting and analyzing the data. 

One of the biggest obstacles to successful 
field work is the training and control of the 
investigating staff. Mukherjee says so, but fails 
to explain how it can be overcome. The first 
step is certainly his realization that short term 
recruitment of college students who take along 
a long questionnaire and a short set of instruc- 
tions is not the way to go about it. The second 
and following step—who to recruit, how to 
train him, and how to assure that he does the 
job properly—are mentioned but not described 
in sufficient detail. 

A reading of Economic Surveys leaves one 
feeling that Mukherjee would make a good 
director of rural surveys, but nevertheless one 
has reservations about his hopes of developing 
input-output and commodity-and-money-and- 
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service flow tables. This kind of work has been 
done only by highly sophisticated, trained an- 
thropologist-economists resident in the area for 
a couple of years, and Mukherjee supplies no 
evidence or argument that there is another way. 

Where, then, does the book stand? Should 
it be read? Hard questions to answer. There 
is probably no better book on Indian survey 
problems; if Mukherjee’s arguments were taken 
to heart, the average level of Indian survey 
work would rise significantly; and if someone 
wishes to use Indian rural survey data or to 
begin to interest himself in the field, there is a 
good deal to be learned from the book. How- 
ever, with the exception of the first chapter, 
I would not put it on a list of course readings 
nor do I think that a person already acquainted 
with these problems in India need read it. 

Mukherjee’s and Gupta’s A Pilot Survey of 
Fourteen Villages in U.P. and Punjab attempts 
to carry out in the field some parts of the 
scheme presented in Economic Surveys in 
Under-Developed Countries, notably the effort 
to discover how interdependent with the out- 
side world the villages are. Parts One and Two 
deal respectively with U.P. and Punjab villages, 
and each Part discusses occupational distribu- 
tion, land distribution and use, assets and finan- 
cial position of households, and the types of pur- 
chases and sales. Chapters 9 and 17 analyze the 
purchases and sales—classified as inside or out- 
side the village, with producers, traders, or 
pedlars, and for cash or credit or by barter— 
of sampled household classified according to 
occupational status. Since they have only a 
sample of households and since they do not 
have complete figures for outturn, Mukherjee 
and Gupta cannot measure the importance of 
external transactions and restrict themselves to 
comparing the occupational groups’ share in 
the recorded transactions and the share of the 
transactions falling within each transactional 
class. The specific results of the Pilot Survey 
are not exceptionally interesting, and the real 
interest will be in the comparison when the 
reports on the re-surveys of these villages in 
1959-60 are made available. The student of 
rural India may, however, wish to browse 
among the many tables. 

Of more interest than the statistical particu- 
lars is what was learned about the limits of and 
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needs in such surveys. Chapter 18 (pp. 163- 
168) tells us that neighboring villages do not 
form integrated regions, and that consequently 
single villages are suitable units of study; that 
one must study all households within the vil- 
lage both in order to account for the economic 
flows and because of the great heterogeneity of 
village enterprises; that one can gather data on 
changes in capital goods for several years, 
changes in occupational status since the last 
generation; and that figures for milk, butter, 
ghee, dung, fuel and grass must “be approxi- 
mated in various ways.” 

S. C. Gupta’s An Economic Survey of Sham- 
aspur Village is easier, more pleasant reading 
than the Mukherjee and Gupta, probably be- 
cause it discusses only one village and has more 
interesting because more complete specific find- 
ings; but this reviewer has less faith in the 
book. Shamaspur is situated on poor, water- 
logged soils, and the outturn figures may be 
correct but seem low—about 5 maunds (6 or 
7 bushels) per acre for wheat and paddy. The 
figures of 6 maunds of jowar from 179 bighas 
(40 acres) and 5 maunds of oats from 83 bighas 
make sense only if most of the crop were used 
for fodder and not threshed, but Gupta does 
not say this is the case. Other figures show such 
large differences, or such consistent differences, 
that one is inclined to believe they reflect reality. 
Thus (p. 58) when cultivating households are 
divided into landsize classes, those holding 
under 25 bighas devoted proportionally a third 
more land to millets and two-thirds less to 
fodder, while of total output of non-food crops 
this smallholding group sold 85° and the big 
cultivators (over 75 bighas) sold only 35°. 
Conversely sales as a percentage of total output 
rose from 19°% on small to 35% on large hold- 
ings. Similarly, the figure of 85° as the share 
of wages received in kind (p. 124) must indi- 
cate a non-monetized labor market. On the 
other hand one suspects that the figures of only 
one-fifth permanent and four-fifths casual labor 
may be a result of definition and technique of 
questioning, not of fact. 

Frankly, my faith in the field investigation 
was badly shaken by two passages which prob- 
ably have a bearing on each other: 

p. 73, writing about the data on moneylending: 
“These data were also collected under the favour- 
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able circumstance that the investigator had gained 
the confidence of the important families in the 
village by his exceptionally good behaviour to- 
wards them.” 

p. 96, writing on the results of the opinion survey: 
“Social Harmony: A certain degree of social dis- 
harmony was found to exist amongst certain sec- 
tions of the cultivators. . . . On the other hand, 
there was full harmony between the cultivators 
and the Harijans.” 


These passages indicate a lack of judgment 
both in recording and analyzing the data such 
that one cannot help but wonder what else hap- 
pened during the investigation. It is just con- 
ceivable that Aarijans in a village in Sahar- 
anpur District have no conflict with cultivators, 
but it is so unlikely that an explanation is 
required. It seems more likely that an obvious 
signal that something was wrong with the 
project was ignored by compiling answers 
without thought. 

Another criticism of the project is the length 
of the questionnaires used. The General House- 
hold Schedule had 218 questions, the Opinion 
Questionnaire 22, and the Household (Culti- 
vators) Schedule 116. This count includes 
columns but not rows in tables. The largest 
number of rows was 25, and in some tables the 
respondent had to create rows by listing (e.g. 
assets). The total number of blanks asked of 
heads of households must have exceeded 1,000 
and some questions required sentence or para- 
graph answers. This means that with 67 house- 
holds the investigator was filling a blank or 
recording a statement every two minutes eight 
hours a day, six days a week, for 52 weeks. 

The Delhi surveys are among the better in 
India, but despite Dr. Mukherjee’s arguments 
in the first book against facile imputation, for 
detailed analysis of the significance of prices, 
and for close control of field staff and cross- 
checking of data there is too little evidence of 
success in these respects in the two reports on 
field work. Except for the last few pages of 
the Pilot Survey, there is no discussion of prob- 
lems which arose during the surveying, how 
they are solved, or why they could not be 
solved, and only rarely an indication of the 
degree of confidence which one can have in the 
different kind of figures. The assumptions and 
processes needed to refine and organize the 
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data are nowhere set forth—not really even in 
the theoretical book. 

Lastly, when great quantities of data are pre- 
sented, one would like to have statistical meas- 
ures: standard deviations for averages of groups 
and sub-groups; tests of significance for varia- 
tions between groups. The numbers in the sub- 
groups are almost always so small that one 
wonders whether the averages are typical of 
the groups and if the rankings and comments 
in the textual analysis are significant. 

Water C. NEALE 
The University of Texas 


Labour-Management Relations in India. A 
Symposium. Edited by K. N. Vam. Stud- 
ies in Social Work Publication No. 11. 
Delhi: Delhi School of Social Work, 1960. 
118. Tables. $1.50. (paper) 


Industrial Labour in India. Edited by V. B. 
StncuH and A. K. Saran. New York: Asia 
Publishing House, 1960. xv, 518. Ap- 
pendix. $6.00. 


These two books consist of thirty-three chap- 
ters, written by twenty-six authors. They make 
appropriate companion pieces to be reviewed 
together, for with few exceptions the books 
represent a sharp dichotomy between academi- 
cian and practitioner. The Singh-Saran volume, 
written by the academicians, is the product of 
Lucknow University, produced with guidance 
and assistance from British economists. The 
Vaid book stems from a series of lectures spon- 
sored by the Labour Relations Study Group 
of the Delhi School of Social Work. M. S. 
Gore, President of the Group, describes the 
basis for extending invitations to participants 
as follows: “To participate in the series, the 
Group invited persons who were directly in- 
volved, in the framing, or, the implementation, 
of the various [Indian] labour statutes and tri- 
partite agreements.” 

The Singh-Saran book is designed to serve 
the purpose of a graduate text in “labour eco- 
nomics and industrial relations” geared spe- 
cifically to India. The impact of British think- 
ing hangs heavily on the volume and many of 
the chapters are directly or indirectly laid out 
for comparison with British institutions and 
traditions. In addition, British economists 
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(Kenneth Alexander, M. H. Dobb, and C. W. 
Guillebaud) contribute almost a third of the 
book. 

The first two chapters consist of Maurice 
Dobb revising and updating various portions 
of his classic on wage theory and, as to be ex- 
pected, are of high quality. Kenneth Alexan- 
der’s chapters on “Wage Policy under Plan- 
ning,” “Mediation and Arbitration,” and “Col- 
lective Bargaining” are in many respects the 
high water marks of both volumes. Alexander 
cleverly hacks through this sticky material and 
comes up with a first-rate analytic survey con- 
taining provocation for advanced scholar as 
well as beginning student. Palekar expands on 
his previously published study of real wages in 
India, and editor Singh provides a penetrating 
discussion of unemployment. Other articles 
center on various specialized aspects of labor 
problems. 

I would suggest two major criticisms of the 
Singh-Saran volume: (1) The trade union 
movement receives remarkably scant treatment. 
It is the subject of two brief articles by Pune- 
kar and Singh, both of which are reasonably 
satisfactory so far as they go, but in comparison 
with the quality and depth of the rest of the 
book the analysis of the trade union must be 
regarded as extremely superficial. (2) Taken 
as a whole, the volume reflects an inadequate 
interaction with the “real world” of current- 
day industrial relations in India. Often writers 
are forced to rely primarily or even solely upon 
British experience in generalizing about im- 
portant topics, for the simple reason that care- 
ful empirical studies of Indian conditions have 
not been made. But this points up a gap which 
Indian social scientists should be (and to an 
increasing degree are) filling. 

The Delhi School collection begins with 
competent surveys of industrial labor in India 
and of labor legislation in Asia written respec- 
tively by editor K. N. Vaid and by V. K. R. 
Menon, Director of the International Labour 
Organization’s India Branch. M. D. Dalmia, 
Managing Director of Birla Mills in Delhi, 
provides an unusually frank and provocative 
management opinion of “worker participation 
in management.” Unfortunately, Dr. Raj Baha- 
dur Gour, Secretary of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress, puts forth an unduly doc- 
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trinaire expression of the “workers’ viewpoint” 
on the same topic. Dr. Van D. Kennedy of the 
University of California (Berkeley) argues vig- 
orously against the present state of Indian 
labor-management relations. He feels that “free 
collective bergaining” is virtually non-existent 
and that trade unions are “weak, fragmented 
and dominated by political parties.” To correct 
this he advocates “ground rules” for the par- 
ties similar to those prevailing in the United 
States (i.¢e., majority unions elected by secret 
ballot, and unfair labor practices legislation 
prohibiting employer interference with union 
activity). He acknowledges that such a change 
would result in the demise of many current 
unions but feels that such a shaking-out process 
is a necessary prelude to a strong and inde- 
pendent trade union movement. Kennedy’s 
essay is followed by B. N. Datar of the Gov- 
ernment’s Planning Commission who presents 
a statement in favor of compulsory arbitration 
and against collective bargaining. 

On the whole, the essays published by the 
Delhi School are stimulating and provide a 
worthy adjunct to the more staid, scholarly 
efforts in the Lucknow book. But I most 
heartily agree with the criticism levied at his 
own volume by the President of the Delhi 
Study Group in the Forward: “After each of 
the talks, there was considerable informal dis- 
cussion between the members of the Study 
Group and the speaker for the afternoon. It is 
a pity, that a review of these discussions, could 
not have been drawn up for inclusion in 
this publication.” An abstract of such pro- 
ceedings would have been very helpful not only 
for its substance, but perhaps even more for 
its illustrative value, for there is great need in 
the Indian social sciences to steer clear of doc- 
trinaire dogma. Abstracts of constructive “give: 
and-take” by leading practitioners could do 
much to help put this simple homily across. 

Probably the major moral to be drawn from 
reviewing these two books together is that they 
illustrate the need for greater rapport between 
academician and practitioner. This is particu- 
larly true of the Indian scene, although the 
proposition has much validity for the United 
States and Britain as well. Perhaps the scholar 
contributors to the Singh-Saran volume would 
find some of the essays in the Delhi School’s 
book weak in analytic content, whereas the 
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latter’s invited practioners might regard sev- 
eral of the Singh-Saran authors as unduly arm- 
chairish and ivory-towerish. Actually, in my 
view, there is a good deal of value in both 
volumes. But what is needed is a greater inte- 
gration of theory and practice—to be sure an 
old theme, but obviously still worth repeating. 
Ratpx C. JAMEs 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Icons in Bronze. An Introduction to Indian 
Metal Images. By Lieut.Gen. D. R. 
Tuapar. New York: Asia Publishing 
House, 1961. xx, 171. Illustrated, Maps, 
Appendices, Bibliography, Index. $9.25. 


In both preface and epilogue the author 
insists upon the introductory purpose of his 
book. He wishes to provide the layman “with 
a very general, though elementary, knowledge 
of variations in style” of Indian bronzes, and 
to protect the unwary against forgeries. The 
central intention of the book is to supply ico- 
nographical clues for recognition of the chief 
members of the Hindu pantheon, especially as 
they are represented in the Chola dynasty. At 
no point does General Thapar claim original- 
ity, acknowledging freely reliance on recog- 
nized Indian authorities, especially Rao, 
Gangoly, Banerjea, and Ramachandran. An 
enthusiastic and dedicated collector, General 
Thapar obviously wishes to share his satisfac- 
tions in recognition and acquisition by provid- 
ing a “handy reference” which will spare the 
beginner what the author believes to be the 
dual discouragements to “appreciation” of 
Hindu images: scholarly over-elaboration of 
technicalities, and preoccupation with religious 
doctrine. 

General Thapar makes a distinction between 
the factual needs of the scholar and the lesser 
needs of the unacademic collector to whom 
this book is directed. For the former, whose 
business it is to identify and assign to a period, 
archeological and language disciplines are 
essential. But the amateur should enjoy objects 
“for their own sake” “without worrying too 
much about dates and schools.” General 
Thapar has, however, placed his account of 
bronzes in an historical framework, where 
factual data is unavoidable. Accordingly, pre- 
ceding the chapters which inventory the identi- 
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fying marks of selected Hindu deities are 
summary chapters on the history of worship 
and the evolution of images in India. The 
historical setting is so large that important 
landmarks and details are often blurred in the 
distance. Thus, in a section on the develop- 
ment of art styles, somewhat surprisingly 
Bharhut and Sanchi are given scant mention. 
Of the Mathura School it is stated that “there is 
no intermingling with any foreign style.” The 
bibliography, presumably for the more curious 
novice, is marred by absence of dates and, more 
seriously, by inaccuracies in series and volume 
reference (notably in important publications 
of the Madras Government Museum). 

The focus of the book, as the title implies, 
is on bronze images, and of these General 
Thapar has given, through well-chosen photo- 
graphs, an excellent idea of the chronological 
sequence of extant works. Understandably, he 
laments the loss of bronzes of the early his- 
torical period to foreign museums and private 
collectors. However, his illustrations suggest 
the wealth of early and later material fortu- 
nately remaining in India: sixth century bronzes 
from Amaravati (in the Madras Museum) 
eighth century Pallava bronzes in the Prince 
of Wales Museum in Bombay, ninth century 
works in the museums of Nalanda and Patna, 
ninth to thirteenth century Buddhist bronzes 
from Negapatam in the Madras Museum, and 
in this same museum, superb Hindu South 
Indian bronzes. 

Icons in Bronze is an avowedly popular book 
whose chief value is, as the author intends, to 
help the nascent collector in finding his way 
through the maze of gestures, emblems, cos- 
tumes, and adornments in which the Hindu 
gods are cast. However, when he attempts to 
survey the history of art by large generaliza- 
tions, the informed reader feels somewhat 
uneasy. 


KATHERINE Fre_p CALDWELL 
Mills College 


Mukhalingam Temples. By Dovetas Barrett. 
Sirpur & Rajim Temples. By MoresHwar 
G. Dixsurr. Bombay: N. M. Tripathi, 
1960. Sponsored by Bhulabhai Memorial 
Institute, Bombay. Heritage of Indian Art 
Series, 2. 32. Illustrated. $4.00. 


The present volume comprises a study of 
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Early Eastern Ganga temples at Mukhalingam 
and an equally brief and informative survey of 
Pandava monuments at Sirpur and Rajim. 
None of these monuments have been ade- 
quately published before, but are of great his- 
torical and aesthetic interest. 

Since such monographs are chiefly used by 
students in the field, somewhat more parapher- 
nalia for the researcher could have been added, 
such as site maps, more dimensions, plate cred- 
its, and the present location of objects (e.g. the 
Sirpur bronzes). In some cases, where impor- 
tant arguments hinge around specific struc- 
tures, such as the western gate of the Rajiva- 
Lochana temple at Rajim, they should have 
been shown. Volume and page references in 
the accompanying bibliographies should have 
been included. Perhaps such additions can be 
made in future volumes. 

Mr. Barrett calls the Mukhalingesvara tem- 
ple “perhaps the most important early medieval 
temple in the whole of Andhradesa.” His essay 
reveals surprisingly beautiful decorative motifs 
from this and other monuments in Mukhalin- 
gam. Intricate cursive scrolls and other devices 
(many unfortunately still plastered over) 
border door and niches. In style they lie be- 
tween earlier Gupta forms and the profusions 
of Later Ganga and Later Chalukya ornament. 
Some of the figure sculpture is equally success- 
ful; at other times it is strident and crudely 
carved. The author may be too generous in 
his appraisal of the figured panels, but his 
enthusiasm for the monuments as a whole is 
well justified and his contribution a most wel- 
come one. 

Mr. Dikshit has also selected a fine group 
of arresting carvings from the slightly earlier 
temples at Sirpur and Rajim. In a few cases 
he could have provided more material bearing 
on his arguments. For instance, his view that 
the sculptures of the Rajiva-Lochana temple at 
Rajim belong to three or four distinct phases 
is one with which this reviewer cannot agree. 
Furthermore, he places the so-called “Main 
Temple” at Sirpur in the mid-eighth century 
on disputable epigraphic evidence, whereas 
it may belong to the late sixth century, since 
it bears many connections with the important 
productions of Nalanda from that period. 

The Sirpur and Rajim temples are of para- 
mount historical interest, since they can be 
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closely dated on the basis of an inscription of 
the mother of the Pandava king Mahasiva- 
gupta, referring to the construction of the 
Lakshmana Temple at Sirpur. A considera- 
tion of their sculptures, which relate to con- 
temporary Chalukya dedications, perfectly sup- 
ports the long-held view that Mahasivagupta 
reigned at about the first quarter of the sev- 
enth century. Therefore it is difficult to under- 
stand why the author places him in the mid- 
eighth century, particularly when he gives no 
evidence either in the text or in the bibliogra- 
phy to support this dubious view. 

Actually the matter of Mahasivagupta’s date 
is of extreme importance to the art historian 
and to all indologists. The sculptures of Sirpur 
and Rajim, while being part of a general 
broader development, show a definite advance 
in style over the scultpures of the great monu- 
ments at Elephanta, Aurangabad, and other 
Deccan sites. Thus, the assignment of the 
Sirpur and Rajim sculptures to the beginning 
of the seventh century would provide one more 
telling point in support of the argument that 
the traditional theory of the development of 
Gupta and early medieval art must be greatly 
revised. Elephanta and its counterparts would 
have to be shifted in date from their normally 
accepted position in the eighth century to a 
new position nearer the middle of the sixth. 

Wa ter SPINK 
University of Michigan 


Thakurs of the Sahyadri. By L. N. Cuapexar. 
Bombay: Oxford University Press, 1960. 
University of Bombay Publications, Sociol- 
ogy Series No. 5. xi, 227. Illustrated, 
Glossary, Index. Rs. 22.50. 


The Thakurs described in this ethnographic 
account have little in common with the militant 
and powerful people of Uttar Pradesh and the 
Punjab with whom the name Thakur is gen- 
erally associated. Chapekar’s Thakurs number 
about 95,000 in 1941, residing for the most 
part in Thakur hamlets of 100 to 150 people 
located in the Sahyadri, a hill tract in the 
northern reaches of the Western Ghats, about a 
hundred miles east of Bombay City. These 
Thakurs, according to the author, are shy, 
timid, poor, and politically weak. The eco- 
nomic basis of their tribal way of life is now 
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changing (hunting and gathering giving way 
to agriculture), and they are coming to resem- 
ble their Hindu neighbors of North Konkan. 

The data for this study were collected inter- 
mittently from 1940-45. The analysis is pre- 
sented in the “ethnographic present” with 
consideration of cultural variations confined 
largely to differences between two main divi- 
sions of the tribe classified by the author as 
“sub-castes.” 

Explicit concern with the cultural transition 
of the Thakurs is largely confined to the final 
chapter where the subject receives only cursory 
treatment. The main value of this work lies in 
its ethnographic content. The author takes 
great care to indicate his personal interpreta- 
tions of the customs described, and points out 
those areas where his data are incomplete. 
Birth, marriage, death, and attendant rituals 
receive the most extensive coverage with the 
kind of descriptive details, including native 
terms, that provide excellent material for com- 
parative studies particularly with lower caste 
and untouchable groups of northeastern India 
with whom these Thakurs have much in com- 
mon. 

J. MicHaEt Mawar 
University of Arizona 


Studies in the Problems of Peace. By K. Satcut- 
DANANDA Murty and A. C. Bovuguver. 
Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 1960. 
375. Index. $6.75. 


An Indian philosopher and an English writer 
on comparative religion have collaborated to 
produce a book that might more appropriately 
be called Some Observations on Ideas about 
War and Peace. In Part One, Dr. Bouquet 
surveys statements about peace, from Con- 
fucious to the United Nations charter. This 
section is anecdotal, rather trite, and written in 
a flat style. It contains numerous generaliza- 
tions such as “Neither in ancient Egypt nor 
in China, Greece, or India is there any trace 
of an international super-state authority ad- 
ministering any international code,” (p. 19) 
“For a large part of their history the Chinese 
have not been a military people,” (p. 21) and 
“But our knowledge of the latter [the Mongol 
empire] is but scanty and is mainly derived 
from the travel-narrative of Marco Polo.” The 
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first statement overlooks the treaty organiza- 
tion (meng) of Chou China before the Chan- 
kuo period. The second fails to consider the 
perennial tension between wen (civil virtue) 
and wu (martial virtue) in Chinese culture. 
It need hardly be said that our sources for 
Mongol history are far richer than the last 
statement recognizes. 

Though Bouquet’s section is animated by 
benevolence and tolerance, he sounds the occa- 
sional discordant evangelical note. “The whole 
trouble about both the American and the Rus- 
sian ways of life is that their protagonists so 
often seem to think and speak of them as 
though God didn’t count. And this will not 
do.” (p. 41) 

In Part Two, Professor Murty presents a 
competent philosophical examination of ‘the 
phenomenology of peace.’ Of particular inter- 
est to orientalists is his study and criticism of 
‘the Hindu philosophy of force and social 
equilibrium.’ He assembles a rich fund of 
quotations from the epics and the law books 
concerning the duties of the warrior and the 
legitimacy of military means to political ends. 
The defects of this section include the assump- 
tion that ‘Hinduism’ is and has always been 
unitary and homogeneous, and a tendency to 
confuse the ideals described in texts with actual 
situations. The author also believes, contrary to 
evidence, that ancient Indian wars ‘produced 
no impact’ on anyone but Ksatriyas (p. 161), 
and he subscribes to the myth that pre-modern 
warrior classes had “heroism, courage and en- 
durance” as their peculiar virtues, not possessed 
by other classes. (p. 163 ff.) 

Murty’s critical study of ahimnsa (p. 176-204) 
is discerning, and devoid of the religious fervor 
that often marks discussion of Gandhian ideas. 
The chapters on philosophy of violence and ter- 
ror, liberty and revolution, and the essay on 
the causes of war, are not original, but they do 
summarize and evaluate the studies of the last 
several decades. Most of Murty’s views on 
political ethics are not novel to Anglo-American 
readers. He often reads rather like Walter 
Lippmann. But it is still heartening to hear 
another voice of reasonableness from another 
part of the world. 

Ricuarp H, Rosinson 
University of Wisconsin 
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The Naturalistic Tradition in Indian Thought. 
By Dare Ruepe. Seattle: University of 
Washington Press, 1961. xi, 308. Glossary, 
Bibliography, Index. $5.00. 


A naturalist lived in a town where five boxes 
of five kinds, each of a particular shape and 
size, were manufactured. One day he set out 
in a forest in search of animals, provided with 
many of these boxes. Months later he returned 
with specimens of animals which fitted exactly 
in the boxes, and wrote a book on precisely 
those varieties. 

The boxes of Professor Riepe are the cate- 
gories in terms of which he defines naturalism, 
and his forest is the more accessible part of 
the jungle of Indian philosophy. The result is 
an interesting description of certain trends of 
Indian thought (not necessarily forming a 
continuous tradition, as the title suggests), 
which are worthy of our serious attention be- 
cause they are often neglected. The natural- 
ist’s boxes however not only limited the selec- 
tion of specimens but imposed upon the forest 
fauna a rather unnatural classification. Simi- 
larly the author’s categories do not merely 
exclude what is most characteristic in Indian 
thought, but distort the total picture of Indian 
philosophy by isolating what in India cannot 
be isolated without great artificiality. It might 
perhaps be objected that one can study what- 
ever one likes without being concerned with 
a “general picture.” But this procedure is un- 
fortunately impossible in the study of philo- 
sophical doctrines. 

The distinction between naturalistic and 
non-naturalistic is inappropriate in the Indian 
context because it is based upon particular 
Western developments. More specifically, the 
distinction between body and mind or between 
internal and external reality is not central 
in most Indian doctrines. In epistemology 
many Indian systems, including most ab- 
solutism of the Vedanta and of Buddhism, 
are realistic. No system, with the possible 
exception of the Buddhist Vijfianavada, can 
be described as idealistic in the Western 
sense. Furthermore the distinction which the 
author makes between sense perception and 
intuitive or mystical experience is invalid in 
this context. In Indian thought distinctions are 
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made between various means of knowledge, 
such as sense perception, logical inference, rec- 
ognising identification, and verbal testimony. 
The meaning of each of these is structurally 
determined by its relationships to the others. 
The author is right, from his point of view, in 
dealing only with systems which concentrate 
on sense perception. But he is wrong in attrib- 
uting to other systems a mystical tendency in 
the Western sense. This attribution structurally 
misconstrues the meaning of the Indian con- 
cept of sense perception itself. Indian systems 
cannot be classified under headings such as 
naturalism and mysticism. Some schools could 
be described in Western terms as logical and/ 
or theological. Many systems however do not 
fit easily in Western categories. The surprising 
fact about most Indian doctrines is that mysti- 
cal experience in any Western sense is not rec- 
ognised as a valid means of knowledge. 

The book addresses an audience unfamiliar 
with the Indian context, and gives general 
characterisations of Indian thought. It is thus 
especially regrettable that its general outlook 
is so misleading. The exposition of particular 
doctrines, e.g., Carvaka (especially Chapter 4), 
is detailed and valuable, but is not always 
reliable, and the presentation seems to be based 
exclusively upon secondary sources. This en- 
tails numerous inaccuracies. Translations are 
arbitrary and sometimes wrong (e.g., syadvada, 
pp. 89-90). The transliteration is inconsistent 
and merely reflects the author’s source. The 
bibliography is comprehensive, and the works 
listed are also generally used by the author, but 
it is difficult to assess the value of such liter- 
ature without consulting the originals. The 
author sometimes succeeds in doing this, for 
example in the criticism of Guénon (pp. 
222-4). Elsewhere a Western analysis, which 
is now generally refuted, is accepted, or a valid 
interpretation is rejected. Two examples may 
illustrate this. Walter Ruben’s interpretation 
of Uddalaka’s thought as materialism or natu- 
ralism is accepted (pp. 27 and following) 
though it is clearly untenable: “breath” as 
occurring in certain Upanisadic passages is as 
little purely material in the post-Cartesian West- 
ern sense as brahman is purely spiritual in that 
sense. On the other hand Faddegon’s deriva- 
tion of the Vaisesika categories from gram- 
matical categories is rejected (p. 238), though 
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it is both explicit in texts and obvious from a 
study of the historical development which 
starts as early as the Nirukta with the discus- 
sion of grammatical categories. This derivation 
is, in addition, highly interesting from a con- 
temporary philosophical point of view. 

A discussion of the speculations of the phi- 
losophers of language is omitted, which is 
unfortunate for it concerns at the same time a 
characteristically Indian trend and one of the 
most explicit doctrines of empiricism. These 
thinkers based the study of language upon 
usage, and stated clearly and repeatedly that 
the rules of grammar are based upon the ob- 
jects to which they refer, i.e., sounds and 
words. A similar outlook is explicit in the 
Advaita of Sankara, which the author de- 
scribes as purely idealistic (pp. 178 and follow- 
ing, neglecting, as is common, the distinction 
between Vedanta in general and Advaita Ve- 
danta in particular), though Sankara himself 
stresses that knowledge is dependent only upon 
the objects, which do not in turn depend upon 
the cognizing subject. 

Professor Riepe’s book mainly addresses an 
audience which is familiar with Western phil- 
osophical concepts. It is obvious that there is 
need for such a presentation, since most of the 
literature available on the subject is written by 
scholars who are not trained in Western phil- 
osophy. But in a book of this kind an effort 
should be made to show what the categories of 
Indian thought are and how they are manipu- 
lated. In this way the horizon of Western 
philosophers might be widened. The present 
book is so firmly rooted in its own preconcep- 
tions that it may at most suggest that one par- 
ticular trend of Western philosophy can also 
be found in India. This excludes by definition 
any possible discovery of something philosoph- 
ically new and hitherto unknown. If studied in 
this spirit, Indian thought will never appeal to 
Western thinkers. If studied in its own frame- 
work, it need not appeal to anybody, but it 
might well show that there are more modes of 
human thought than most Western philoso- 
phers are aware of. The present book is useful 
for the student of Indian philosophy who is 
already familiar with the field and who can 
judge the author’s interpretations independ- 
ently. It fails to introduce the Western audience 
which it addresses into a field which is at the 
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same time neglected by Western philosophers 
and worthy of our serious philosophical atten- 
tion. 

J. F. Sraar 
University of Pennsylvania 


The Pramanavarttikam of Dharmakirti. The 
First Chapter with the Autocommentary. 
Text and Critical Notes. By Ranrero 
Gnott. Roma: Istituto Italiano per il 
Medio ed Estremo Oriente, 1960. Serie 
Orientale Roma XXIII. xl, 212. Indices. 
L. 5.000. (paper) 


The works of the great Buddhist logician 
Dhaimakirti (seventh century A.D.) constitute 
a high-water mark among those productions of 
Indian Buddhism that are worthy of study by 
anyone generally interested in traditional In- 
dian thought. Indeed, later Buddhist pandits 
persistently dwelt on this most famous of 
Dharmakirti’s works, adding a huge com- 
mentarial literature in Sanskrit. In ‘Tibet, 
where enthusiasm for Buddhist logic continued 
unabated, this work not only eclipsed Dhar- 
makirti’s other writings, but also those by his 
great predecessor Dinnaga. 

In the 1930’s Rahula Sankrtyayana made an 
immense contribution to Sanskrit Buddhism 
with his numerous photographs of Sanskrit 
texts preserved in Tibet. He himself was espe- 
cially devoted to Buddhist logic and edited the 
Pramdnavarttikam in Sanskrit (appendix to 
The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, Vol. XXIV, March-June, 1938), as 
well as several imposing commentaries. These 
pioneering ventures have laid the foundation 
for a number of studies that have appeared or 
are in process (e.g. Dr. Masatoshi Nagatomi 
of Harvard is preparing an English translation 
of the Pramdnavarttikam) and are making 
this glorious Buddhist chapter of Indian cul- 
ture better known both in the West and in 
India. Unfortunately, this work was not ac- 
cessible in the original Sanskrit when Stcher- 
batsky wrote his monumental Buddhist Logic 
(Leningrad, 1932; reprinted in s’Gravenhage, 
1958). 

It has remained for Dr. Gnoli to edit Dhar- 
makirti’s own commentary (the svavrtti). It 
covers only one chapter, the one on inference 
for oneself (svadrthanumdéna), that is, inference 
as an independent psychological process, not 
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formulated in a manner calculated to convince 
another. Dharmakirti did not comment on the 
other three chapters: he entrusted this task to 
his disciple Devendrabuddhi. The editor of 
such a difficult work, which tends toward 
excessive brevity, with “words and meaning as 
though weighed on scales,” as Dharmakirti 
himself described it (Gnoli, Intro., v), must 
exert a philological weighing of each expres- 
sion of the manuscripts and of the Tibetan 
translation. To my mind, Gnoli has done just 
that, and the result is a precious revelation of 
Dharmakirti’s thinking. 

The numerous notes interpreting variants in 
the Tibetan translation are made with a sober 
appreciation of the hazards involved in recon- 
structing Sanskrit phrases from Tibetan texts. 

A minor point, although curious in view of 
Gnoli’s carefulness, is the misspelling of two 
Japanese names: Masotochi Nagatomi (Intro., 
xxxviii) should be written as given above; 
Masaaky Hattory (p. 181) should be written 
Masaaki Hattori. 

While scanning the edited text, the reviewer 
was struck to observe the rarity of the Sanskrit 
word citta (which does occur at 160.19 and 
160.21) and the commonness of the word 
buddhi. Presumably Dharmakirti prefers to 
use the latter word instead of the former one. 
It is not within the province of this review to 
discuss the meaning(s) of duddhi and its Ti- 
betan translation blo, or to decide whether 
Stcherbatsky (Vol. II, p. 143, note) is right in 
concluding that buddhi has two usages in these 
logical texts. This is just one of the many in- 
vestigations made possible by the very welcome 
appearance in edited Sanskrit of Dharmakirti’s 
autocommentary. 

Arex WayMAN 
University of Wisconsin 


Early Buddhist Monachism. By Sukumar 
Dutt. New York: Asia Publishing House, 
1960. First published 1924. x, 172. Bibli- 
ography, Index. $5.25 


Early Monastic Buddhism. By NaviaksHa 
Durr. Calcutta: Oriental Book Agency, 
1960. First published 1941. ii, 311. Indices. 


In spite of the apparent similarity in titles, 
the two works in question bear each other no 
resemblance at all. The former is an exhaustive 
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study of certain specific aspects of the early, 
specifically Theravada, monastic discipline 
from the detached point of view of the his- 
torian, the latter an attempt at a general treat- 
ment of early Buddhism without regard to any 
specific school, but written from an avowedly 
partisan point of view by a man who is him- 
self a convert to Theravada Buddhism. 

The former work begins with an introduc- 
tion, the purpose of which is to point out the 
principal failings of the older European works 
on the Buddhist monastic discipline, most par- 
ticularly the failure of the older scholars to 
maintain a rigidly historical point of view 
unadulterated by philosophic considerations. 
The author is referring to the widely prevalent 
tendency to accept the Vinaya as a finished 
product, static from the time of its canoniza- 
tion until the emergence of the Mahayana, or, 
worse yet, the propensity to accept at face value 
the sutra-like accounts in the Vinaya texts of 
the origin of the Pratimoksa prohibitions. The 
entire first chapter, “The Laws of the Vinaya- 
pitaka and Their Interpretation,” is devoted to 
a refutation of these views, accompanied by a 
conjectural account of how the Vinaya took 
shape. In conclusion the author says (p. 29): 
“In interpreting a Vinaya rule, the following 
points must be carefully considered and allow- 
ance made therefor: (i) The orthodox theory 
which covers the diverse origins of the rules. 
(ii) The primitive legal form in which all the 
rules are cast. (iii) The place of any rule in 
question in the order of evolution of Sangha 
life among the Bhikkhus. (iv) The value of 
the story in relation to the rule ostensibly based 
upon it.” 

The second chapter, “The Primitive Parivra- 
jakas—a Theory of Their Origin,” deals at 
some length with the phenomenon of the itin- 
erant ascetic in ancient India, a phenomenon 
well known to antedate Buddhism by a con- 
siderable margin. The Buddhists were, from 
the time of their origin and for several cen- 
turies thereafter, but one group of parivrajakas. 
The author takes up and disposes one by one 
of the various theories of the origin of this 
institution, to conclude with one of his own. 
He holds that the prototypes of the parivrajaka 
were purveyors of Aryan culture to the non- 
Aryan peoples of Eastern India, a region in 
which there was no Brahmanical caste, no tra- 
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dition of hereditary scholarhood, no seats of 
traditional learning. This, in the author’s view, 
accounts for the salient features of the pariv- 
rajaka, viz., his lack of a fixed abode, the com- 
parative liberties he takes in matters of dogma, 
the quasi-Brahmanical status of honor he en- 
joys, and his zealous sense of mission. The 
author mentions also the complete break that 
the status of the parivrajaka represents with 
regard to the Brahmanical tradition, specifi- 
cally rejection of caste and clan and indiffer- 
ence to the continuation of his line. No attempt 
is made to reconcile the two propositions. In 
fact, the second chapter is followed by a brief 
appendix showing from early Sanskrit writings 
how the status of the householder was upheld 
in the Brahmanical tradition. 

In the third chapter, entitled “The Sangha 
and the Patimokkha: Development of the Lat- 
ter,” the author makes the somewhat question- 
able point that originally the totality of parivra- 
jakas constituted the one and only Order, and 
that it is not proper to speak of Orders within 
it. “In speaking, therefore, of the original 
Buddhist Sangha, we must not posit a religious 
Order, for this implies some external bond of 
union other than a common Dhamma. The 
Ganas and Sanghas among the primitive Pariv- 
rajakas of the age were probably none of them 
religious Orders—they were simply different 
sects of a heterogeneous community of. reli- 
gious mendicants.” (p. 67, emphasis in the 
original) The author might appear to be quib- 
bling, were it not for the fact that he states 
earlier his belief that the entire body of itiner- 
ant ascetics had a common rule of life, the 
specifically Buddhist Vinaya being the product 
of a long development, at the end of which it 
was codified and assigned a more ancient 
origin. While there can be no quarrel with the 
latter part of this proposition, what distin- 
guished the Buddhists from the other parivra- 
jakas, apart from loyalty to a different teacher? 
We are not told. 

The remainder of this chapter and the en- 
tirety of the fourth deal with the Pratimoksa, 
first as a code of 150 rules, then as a ritual of 
confession at solemn convocations of the Bud- 
dhist clergy. The fifth chapter, “The Growth 
of the Buddhist Coenobium,” deals with the 
evolution of the Buddhist monastery. Citing 
evidence from both Pali and Greek sources to 
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show that the early framanas were wandering 
hermits, the author develops the idea that the 
annual retreat during the rainy season led of 
necessity to the building of lodging quarters 
for whole groups of Buddhist monks. Quarters 
originally intended to be temporary became, 
in the course of time, semi-permanent and then 
permanent, the so-called dvasa. 

The last two chapters appear to be the es- 
sence of the book, for which the remainder is 
but introductory. Here in great detail are de- 
scribed the elaborate rules governing the life 
of the monastic community, with particular 
emphasis on breaches of monastic discipline 
and the elaborate machinery developed for 
dealing with them. The author is to be thanked 
for these two final chapters, since the material 
he brings together in them is contained in such 
disarray in the original Pali literature. Still, this 
section of the book is rough sledding; the 
reader cannot escape the feeling that greater 
system and clarity would have been possible. 
Also, one would have expected a book pub- 
lished in New York (although printed in 
India) to take much less for granted on the 
part of the reader. It is questionable how much 
would be understood by the Western reader 
not already versed in the problem to at least 
some extent, i., the majority of Western 
readers. Lastly, even the specialist will have to 
look twice at the slipshod transcriptions of 
Sanskrit and Pali text. 

As for the second book, it is difficult to 
know why its title contains the word “monas- 
tic” at all, unless it be that the author is trying 
to distinguish strictly between monastic and 
lay Buddhism. Like all general introductions 
to a huge subject, the book is selective. It was 
published in India for Indians, by a man who 
is himself a convert and clearly wishes to place 
his religion in the most favorable light possi- 
ble. The primary textual references, as far as 
Buddhist materials are concerned, are to the 
Pali literature, both canonical and extra-canoni- 
cal (with particular emphasis on Buddha- 
ghosa), and to the Abhidharmakofsavyakhya. 
Oddly enough, there is more reference to the 
Vyakhya than to the Kofa itself, in spite of the 
fact that the latter is completely available in 
French. 

To give a brief summary of its contents, the 
book begins with the religious and philosophic 
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situation in pre-Buddhist India, takes up the 
life and career of the Buddha himself, then 
deals with the cardinal doctrines of Theravada 
Buddhism in accord with the traditional 
method, i.e., by categories and subdivisions. 
For the non-Indian this is not without value, 
since it gives insight into the dogmatic method- 
ology common to all schools of Buddhism. On 
the other hand, the bulk of Pali quotations and 
all or nearly all Sanskrit quotations, the latter 
being from Brahmanical and Mahayana sources 
as well as from the Kofavyakhyd, are given in 
the original without translation. Also, for some 
unexplained reason, the Pali is always given in 
romanization, while the Sanskrit is given in 
romanization in the text but in Devanagari in 
the footnotes! In addition, there is an unfor- 
tunate tendency to give the same word now in 
its Pali garb, now in its Sanskrit garb. When 
these two forms are as far apart as sati and 
smrti, then even the Indian, unless versed in 
both languages, is unlikely to recognize them 
as two forms of one and the same word. 
Lron Horvitz 

University of Washington 


Minor Buddhist Texts. By Gruseppe Tucct. 
Rome: Istituto Italiano Per Il Medio Ed 
Extremo Oriente, Part I, 1956. xi, 310 


+ addenda et corrigenda; Part II, 1958. 
xi, 289. 

In the course of Professor Guiseppe Tucci’s 
several scientific expeditions to Tibet and Ne- 
pal he discovered many ancient Sanskrit manu- 
scripts. “I could acquire the originals of some 
of them; of others I took photos, of some I had 
copies made.” These two volumes, the first to 
appear in the series, contain editions of the 
manuscripts which Tucci has so painstakingly 
collected over the past several years. Though 
these editions are modestly referred to as 
“minor Buddhist texts,” some among them are 
of great interest, not only from the viewpoint 
of a scholar of Buddhist doctrine and com- 
parative religion but also from that of the 
historian. 

Volume One of Buddhist Minor Texts con- 
tains editions of the following works: the 
Trifatikayah Prajiaparamitayah Karikdsapta- 
tih, a text ascribed to Asanga; the Mahdyana- 
VimSsika of Nagarjuna, the Navasloki of Kam- 
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balapada, the Catuhstavasamasartha of Amrt- 
akara, and two minor texts concerned with 
logic, the Hetutattvopadesa of Jitari, and the 
Tarkasopana of VidyakaraSanti. The first of 
these is one of the lesser commentaries upon 
the Prajfidparamitd. It consists of three pages 
of a palm-leaf manuscript of Nepalese origin. 
After a lengthy introduction discussing textual 
problems and authorship, Tucci presents the 
Sanskrit original, and Chinese, Tibetan, and 
his own English translations. The detailed re- 
search on this text can be realized when we 
consider the fact that these three pages have 
served as the basis for a 123 page study. The 
second Sanskrit text here edited by Tucci 
turns out to be another and different version 
of the famous Mahdyadna-Vimsika, a work 
assigned with considerable justification to 
Nagarjuna. The next two texts seem not to 
present anything of great doctrinal importance. 
However, the latter two works edited in this 
volume are of interest inasmuch as they are 
text-books for students, handy vademecums for 
those who wished to acquire the essentials of 
dialectics so necessary for the religious debates 
favored in Tibet. 

Volume Two seems to this reviewer by far 
the most important of these texts. It consists of 
an edition and elaborate study of the First 
Bhavanakrama of Kamalagila, a work which 
outlined the doctrinal standpoint of the “ortho- 
dox” gradualism as advocated by the trium- 
phant Indian party in a famous debate which 
took place in Tibet between Indian and Chi- 
nese Buddhists and their Tibetan followers, 
probably between 792-794 A.D. This debate, 
which has so admirably been studied and dis- 
cussed by Paul Demiéville in his Le Concile de 
Lhasa, Une controverse sur le quiétisme entre 
Bouddhistes de l’Inde et de la Chine du VIII* 
siecle de Ere Chrétienne. Bibl. Institut des 
Hautes Etudes Chinoises, vol. VII, Paris, 1952, 
is here further clarified and documented by 
Prof. Tucci’s learned and lucid introduction to 
his edition of a hitherto unknown Tibetan 
manuscript of the First Bhdvanakrama. Since 
Tucci also presents the edited Sanskrit text 
together with a summary of the contents of 
Kamalafgila’s great compendium, we have here 
a new text that greatly aids our understanding 
of one of the most important events in Sino- 
Tibetan-Indian religious and cultural relations, 
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the debate (which seems to have taken place 
not in Lhasa but in Bsam-yas) between follow- 
ers of the Indian school of gradualism and of 
the Chinese Ch‘an (or Ch‘an influenced) 
school of sudden enlightenment. Due in large 
part to the efforts of Kamalagila, the Tibetan 
king decided in favor of the Indian party. 
Doctrinally, this meant in part that both prajfia 
(gnosis) and upaya (expedients for realizing 
the doctrine, here used in the sense of grad- 
ualism) were necessary for the attainment of 
enlightenment. The later tragic events which 
followed this debate, culminating in the mur- 
der of Kamalagila, and which were ascribed 
by later Tibetan historians to followers of the 
Chinese party, have been convincingly shown 
by Tucci to have been occasioned by the old 
indigenous Bonpo in their attempt to regain 
what they had lost to the Buddhists. It is un- 
necessary to discuss special points in Tucci’s 
presentation of this text, but one small item 
may perhaps be clarified from the Chinese 
side. In Tucci’s long introduction, he quotes 
from the Chinese translation (?) of the Vaj- 
rasamadhisitra, Ju wu ssu-lii, tse wu sheng 
mich; ju shih pu ch'i, chu-shih an-chi ... shih 
wei ta-ch'eng (Tucci, vol. II, p. 119, n. 1, cor- 
responding to Chinese Taishé no. 273, p. 366, 
1. 22). This he renders as, “If there is no 
thinking, then there is no birth nor destruc- 
tion: reality does not break out. This is called 
Mahdydna.” This should be rendered some- 
what as follows, “If there is neither thought 
nor reflection, then there is neither birth nor 
extinction; as reality does not arise [in the 
mind], all perceptions (shih, vijfidna) are ap- 
peased and quietened. . . . This is called Ma- 
hayana.” It is not a question of reality breaking 
out, but of a seeming reflection of reality aris- 
ing in the mind. If such reflections do not arise 
in the mind, then it is void, and this voidness 
is paradoxically the true reflection of reality. 

As in all of Professor Tucci’s work, one is 
overwhelmed by the enormous erudition, com- 
mand of the extraordinarily difficult languages 
and literatures involved, and clear presentation 
and solution of the numerous philological and 
historical problems which such texts present 
to an editor. 

A. E. Link 

Academia Sinica, Taipei 
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The Forgotten Valley. Travels in Nepal. By 
Kart Esketunp. New York: Taplinger, 
1960. 187. Illustrated, Map, Index. $5.50 

This is pleasant, light, kaleidoscopic reading 
for the “armchair traveller,” but irritating to the 
specialist. Each chapter is an impressionistic 
anecdote of the people and scenes encountered 
during a short visit in and around Katmandu. 
Mixed in are glimpses of history, obtained 
from Nepalese friends, resident foreigners, and 
miscellaneous unstated sources. If checked 
against more scholarly works and probed far- 
ther, such material might have made the book 
more substantial for the general reader as well 
as the student. 

Shrugging aside the fact that the book will do 
nothing to give the non-specialist a solid un- 
derstanding of Nepal, it may stimulate some to 
read more about the country and the people. 
Even though Eskelund could not find them 
before his journey (p. 12) there are available 
more than four books on Nepal! 

The pictures are excellent, although the color 
is a bit more pastel than Kodachrome users are 
accustomed to seeing. 

Rosert J. MILLER 

University of Wisconsin 


Pul Eliya: A Village in Ceylon. A Study of 
Land Tenure and Kinship. By. E. R. 
Leacu. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1961. xv, 344. Illustrated, Maps, 
Tables, Appendices, References, Index. 
$8.00. 


The introduction to this excellently done 
study claims that the data presented “. . . are 
not generalized . . . but refer to a single par- 
ticular place at a single particular time. It is 
this fact which distinguishes this study from 
all its predecessors. . . .” Having thus made his 
disclaimer (which, if accepted, eliminates the 
value of the work for all except those who have 
an administrative or personal interest in this 
village of thirty-nine households), the author 
fortunately proceeds to make wide and impor- 
tant generalizations, as indicated by occasional 
use of such phrases as “similar to other villages 
in the vicinity,” and especially by implication 
from the way the data and conclusion are pre- 
sented. 

What then are the generalizations so ex- 
plicitly denied and so implicitly made? First, 
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they concern the delicate interplay between 
the jural norms and the de facto functioning 
of the institutions of caste, kinship, and prop- 
erty in land during the first half of this cen- 
tury, including: 1. The close connection 
between the agronomic needs of irrigation 
agriculture and the pattern of field layout and 
inheritance, and especially the mechanisms by 
which viable parcels of land are maintained 
despite equal inheritance and frequent mort- 
gage foreclosure. 2. The adaptation of the ap- 
parently rigid requirements of caste to the 
needs of this ecological system. 3. The function 
of the variga sammutiya or caste court, in pro- 
viding a mechanism for this accommodation 
by assessing fines, the payment of which legiti- 
mizes the inclusion of alien elements into the 
web of kin, caste, and property. 4. The use of 
marital alliances to maintain and if possible 
expand the social and economic position of the 
family. 5. The success of the villagers in cir- 
cumventing or modifying government land use 
and acquisition regulations so as to preserve a 
traditional system which is depicted as afford- 
ing an environmental adaptation superior to 
the attempted “reforms.” 

No two villages are exactly alike—any more 
than any two persons are exactly alike. The 
range of variation among Sinhalese villages 
in relation to these institutional systems is un- 
known. But the concordance of Leach’s find- 
ings with the few other available data suggests 
that the range of variation will not be great. 
Hence we can accept his report for one village 
as providing tentative generalizations broadly 
applicable to at least other dry zone villages, 
and in some respects (i.e., the looseness and 
flexibility of caste) to Sinhalese villages in all 
regions. 

Leach’s major purpose, however, is not eth- 
nographic. Rather, it is an attack on what 
Homans and Schneider call the “final cause” 
type of anthropological functionalism (see their 
Marriage, Authority, and Final Causes). In 
such final cause theories, human society is, to 
use Leach’s words, “credited with the attributes 
of a Deity.” Specific institutions are interpreted 
as a response to the society's need to maintain 
its unity and integrity. Thus, for example, 
Lévi-Strauss argues that matrilateral cross- 
cousin marriage occurs more often than patri- 
lateral marriage because, by making lineages 
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dependent on each other for wives, it creates a 
higher degree of solidarity for the society. 

Leach argues that the Sinhalese rules of mar- 
riage, like rules of property and other institu- 
tions, grow out of the immediate needs and 
interests of the decision-making individual or 
group. Social structure is a statistical regular- 
ity: the by-product of the sum of many indi- 
vidual human responses to similar physical and 
social environmental constraints and pressures. 
Similarity of adaptation to the environmental 
context provides the ultimate basis for regular- 
ity in social organization. In the case of Pul 
Eliya, the major environmental pressures are 
the needs of tank-fed irrigation agriculture. 
The empirical portions of Leach’s book are 
devoted to a meticulous demonstration of the 
adaptation of the seemingly fixed rules of caste 
and kinship to this demanding ecological sys- 
tem. In fact, Leach summarizes his position by 
stating that “kinship systems have no reality at 
all except in relation to land and property. . . . 
Kinship structure is just a way of talking about 
property relations.” This is indeed an extreme 
economic determinism. If it is applicable to 
any society, the Sinhalese would be prime can- 
didates. But even for the “loosely structured” 
Sinhalese society, one would be hard put to 
deny the independent power of jural rules, 
once created. Nonetheless, Leach’s theoretical 
contribution is considerable, for it is intended 
to, and does, induce a profound skepticism of 
the transcendentalist elements in much of 
British social anthropology. In its place, Leach 
substitutes an admonition to concentrate on a 
search for efficient rather than final causes. 
Unfortunately, in the heat of argument he so 
strongly states the case for economic and 
ecological causes that the possibility of other 
classes of efficient cause is virtually denied. But 
this is a minor defect in comparison to the 
book’s solid ethnographic and theoretical con- 
tributions. 

Murray A. Straus 

Cornell University 


The Tarikh-i-Khan Jahani of Khawjah Ni’mat 
Allah. Edited by S. M. Imam At-Din. 
Vol. I. Dacca: Asiatic Society of Pakistan, 
1960. xi, 93 and Persian Text. Rs. 25/—. 


The Afghans played an important role in 
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the Surs were imperial rulers in their own 
right controlling vast tracts of territory in 
northern India. The Lodis had to repair the 
damage done to the polity and economy of 
northern India by the whimsical and impracti- 
cal policies of rulers like Muhammad Tughlaq, 
and also battle against the onrushing tide of the 
Mughal invasion. Sher Shah rose from obscure 
beginnings into imperial eminence when he 
drove Humayun out of India. His brief rule 
of five years (1540-45) is memorable not only 
for the dynastic revolution worked by him 
but much more for the admirable system of 
administration which he devised for his nas- 
cent empire, a system on which later the great 
Akbar reared the brilliant edifice of the 
Mughal Empire. 

But the achievements of the Afghans are 
eclipsed by the glory and grandeur of the 
Mughals and their history is often treated in a 
peripheral manner, as a kind of a hyphen 
separating the Delhi Sultanate from the 
Mughal Empire. Much of their history comes 
from the Mughal chroniclers who were under- 
standably rather lukewarm towards the most 
persistent and dangerous adversaries of their 
Mughal patrons. There are a few original 
works in Persian devoted to the history of the 
Afghans and of these the Tarikh-i-Khan Ja- 
hani by Khwajah Ni’mat Allah is perhaps the 
most comprehensive and significant. It is now 
for the first time critically edited by Dr. S. M. 
Imam Al-din. 

For the present critical edition the editor has 
used four manuscripts as basis and two for the 
purposes of verification and noting of variant 
readings. The four basic mss came from the 
collections of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
the Rampur State Library, and Bankipur Ori- 
ental Public Library. In his introduction the 
editor describes in some detail the critical 
apparatus used by carefully pointing out the 
finer points and defects of the various mss. 

This is a work of painstaking research car- 
ried out under adverse circumstances. The 
Introduction is largely devoted to a discussion 
of the state of the historical works on the 
Afghan period and the importance of the 
present work. The author served under Abd 
al-Rahim Khan-i-Khanan, son of Bayram 
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Khan, the able and devoted guardian and 
mentor of the young Akbar. He then saw 
service at the court of Jahangir and finally 
worked for Pir Khan, better known as Khan-i- 
Jahan Lodi, one of Jahangir’s ablest generals. 
The author thus had a unique opportunity of 
observing at first hand the characters and 
characteristics of personalities and events that 
shaped the chronicle of Mughal India during 
the closing decades of the sixteenth and open- 
ing decades of the seventeenth century. For 
the earlier parts of the narrative, which begins 
with the legendary history of the Afghan tribes 
and their wanderings in India, the author 
draws on some of the other well-known works. 
He then goes on to recount the history of the 
Lodis and the Surs and has some very interest- 
ing material on his patron, Khan-i-Jahan Lodi, 
and the imperial overlord Jahangir. The last 
part is concerned with the account of the 
Afghan Shaykhs. 

The editor has very ably handled the work 
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of preparing the first critical edition of an 
important work on Afghan history. Ni’mat 
Allah is described as a “correct and honest 
chronicler” with which there cannot be much 
dispute. The editor stresses the “great historical 
value” of the work though he soon hastens to 
add that “the truly historical part of the book 
is short.” In many parts the author has not 
much of vital significance to add to our knowl- 
edge of the times based on the other works on 
which the author of the present text has him- 
self so copiously drawn. The history of the 
family of Khan-i-Jhan Lodi is a valuable part 
of the text as it offers an interesting view of the 
tangled skein of Mughal politics in the Dec- 
can, and for this the text will be recognized as 
an important source. The printing and layout 
of the work leave much to be desired and it is 
hoped that there will be more careful proof- 
reading when the next volume is published. 
B. G. GoKHALE 

Wake Forest College 
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Other Books Received 


The Philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi. By DuirENDRA 
Monan Datta. Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1961, Second printing. xiv, 154. $1.50 (paper). 

South to the Naktong, North to the Yalu. June- 
November 1950. By Roy E. AppLeMAN. United 
States Army in the Korean War. Washington, D. C.: 
Office of the Chief of Military History, Department 
of the Army, 1961. xxiv, 813. Illustrated, Maps, 
Tables, Index. 

The Lost Eden (Noli Me Tangere). By Jose Ruizat. 
Translated by Leon Ma. Guerrero. Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1961. xviii, 407. $4.95. 

The Francis Hopp Museum of Eastern Asiatic Arts 
Yearbook. IlI-lV. 1959. Budapest: Kepzomuveszeti 
Alap Kiadovallalata, 1960. Edited by Dosrovirs 
ALaDAR et al. 365. Illustrated. Articles in French, 
Russian, Hungarian, and English. 

Modern China. A Selected Reading List. By RicHarp 
Harris. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1961. For the National Book League. Reader’s 
Guides, Fourth Series No. 5. 32. Index. $.75 (paper). 

The Tao of Painting. A Study of the Ritual Disposition 
of Chinese Painting. By Mai-Mat Sze. With a transla- 
tion of the Chieh Tzu Yiian Hua Chuan. New York: 
Pantheon, 1956. Bollingen Series XLIX. Two vol- 
umes. 728. Illustrated, Appendix, Traditional chro- 
nology, Bibliography, Index. $25.00. 

The Hunting Gun. By YasusuHi INove. Translated by 
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SapaMicu1 YoKoo and SANForD Go.psTEIN. Rutland 
and Tokyo: Charles E. Tuttle, 1961. Library of 
Japanese Literature. 73. $2.00. 

Contemporary China: A Bibliography of Reports on 
China published by the United States Joint Publica- 
tions Research Service. Edited by RicHarp SoricH. 
New York: 1961. Prepared for the Joint Committee 
on Contemporary China of the American Council 
of Learned Societies and the Social Science Research 
Council. 99. Indices. (paper). 

The Silver Pilgrimage. A Novel of India. By M. 
ANANTANARAYANAN. Preface by Harvey Breit. New 
York: Criterion Books, 1961. 160. $3.95. 

The Quintessence of Islam. By AsHFraque Husain. 
Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 1961. Second edi- 
tion. 92. $2.75. 

Japanese History. New Dimensions of Approach and 
Understanding. By Joun Wuitney HA.i. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Service Center for Teachers of History, 
American Historical Association, 1961. 63. (paper). 

The Principles of State and Government in Islam. By 
MunHammap Asap. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1961. xii, 107. $3.00. 

The Making of Greater India. By H. G. Quaritcu 
Wates. London: Bernard Quaritch Ltd., 1961. Sec- 
ond edition. One plate, Appendix, Index. £ 2.2s. 

The National Culture of India. By S. Asm Husatn. 
New York: Asia Publishing House, 1961. Second 
revised edition. xi, 237. Index. $7.25. 

An Analytic Study of Chinese Genealogical Books. By 
Axicoro Taca. Series A, No. 45. Tokyo: The Tokyo 
Bunko, 1960. Japanese text. Illustrated. 








ANNOUNCEMENT 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the Asso- 


ciation for Asian Studies will be held at the 


Somerset Hotel, Boston, April 2-4, 1962. 











NEWS OF THE PROFESSION 


Asian Studies in Japan: Recent Trends 


As yet, the general status of Asian studies in 
Japan has scarcely been examined in non-Japa- 
nese literature. Granted there are several works 
on certain aspects of the subject: Fairbanks and 
Banno on modern Chinese studies;! Shirato 
and Wilbur on Chinese Communism from 
Japanese sources;? Berton, Langer, and Swear- 
ingen on Russian studies;? W. Fairbank and 
Fujieda on Chinese studies;* and others. There 
is also the detailed report on historical studies 
in Japan which the Japanese Committee of 
Historical Studies submitted in 1960 to the 
Eleventh Congress of Historical Studies in 
Stockholm. This report, which included Japa- 
nese, European, and American history,® em- 


* The author is an Associate Professor in the De- 
partment of International Relations, University of 
Tokyo. He wishes to acknowledge the assistance of 
Messrs. Frank Holober, Nagazumi Akira, Nohara 
Shir6, Professors Banno Masataka, Ichiko Chizé, 
Kaizuka Shigeki, Kawano Shiget6, Shimada Kenji, and 
Mrs. Ono Kazuko. 

1John K. Fairbank and Banno Masataka, Japanese 
studies of modern China, a bibliographical guide to 
historical and social-science research on the 19th and 
20th centuries (Tokyo: Charles E. Tuttle, 1955). 

2 Ichir6 Shirato (author), C. Martin Wilbur (editor), 
Japanese sources on the history of the Chinese Com- 
munist movement: an annotated bibliography of mate- 
rials in the East Asiatic Library of Columbia University 
and the Division of Orientalia, Library of Congress 
(New York: East Asian Institute of Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1953). 

8 Peter Berton, Paul Langer and Rodger Swearingen, 
Japanese trainings and research in the Russian field 
(Los Angeles: University of Southern California Press, 
1956). 

4 Wilma Fairbank, Akira Fujieda, “Current trends in 
Japanese studies in China,” Far Eastern Quarterly, vol. 
13, no. 1 (Nov. 1953). 

5 Kokusai Rekishigaku Kaigi Nippon Kokunai Iinkai 
(Japanese Committee of the International Congress of 
Historical Studies) (ed.), Nippon ni okeru rekishigaku 
no hattatsu to Genjo, Nihonshi, Téydéshi, Seiydshi [De- 
velopment and present situation of historical studies in 


Eto Shinkichi 
University of Tokyo 


phasized accomplishments in historical studies 
and contained little about the general direction 
taken by Japan’s Asian studies, particularly the 
contemporary ones. 

The purpose of the following is to describe 
the major trends of Asian studies in pre-war 
and post-war Japan. Throughout this account 
the field of Japanese studies is excluded from 
the term Asian Studies. 


Characteristics of Pre-War Asian Studies 


In common with the rest of Japanese aca- 
demia, Asian studies in pre-war Japan were 
extremely paternalistic, with a few universities 
dominating the field. This hierarchical and 
cliquish order did not mean there was any 
close cooperation among scholars in general: 
work was still highly individual despite the 
methodology and supervision of influential pro- 
fessors. Indeed, there was very little collabora- 
tion among the pre-war Asian specialists and 
between Asian specialists and other social scien- 
tists. 

This was also true of such institutions as 
Téa Kenkyijo (East Asian Institute), Téa 
Keizai Chésakyoku (Research Bureau of East 
Asian Economics), and Mantetsu Chédsabu 
(South Manchuria Railway Company, Re- 
search Bureau). Closely allied with the Im- 
perial government, these institutions had ex- 
plicit aims regarding national interests and 
influenced the choice of topic and of publica- 
tion, yet their staffs usually had complete 
freedom in methodology and conclusions. 





Japan) (University of Tokyo Press, 1959). English 
translation: Le Japon au XI* Congrés international des 
Science historiques a Stockholm—tl’état actuel et les 
tendences des études historiques au Japan (Tokyo: 
Nippon Gakujutsu Shinkékai, 1960). Although the 


title is French, the whole report except the preface uses 
English. 
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While adhering to national policy, these in- 
stitutions nevertheless included personnel whose 
ideologicai views were hostile to the regime. 
Publication of articles with orthodox Marxist 
interpretations may seem paradoxical for or- 
ganizations like the South Manchuria Railway 
Company, yet little hesitation was shown in 
utilizing employees whose loyalties should have 
been suspect. Again, the paternalistic nature 
of the academic system must account for the 
employment of counter-regime workers. When 
a man in an important position in a research 
organization had a close personal relationship 
with a certain able Marxist, he often acted as 
his patron even though he disagreed with his 
philosophy. For example, an eminent counter- 
regime scholar of ancient Chinese history, 
Nakae Ushikichi, was financially aided by the 
South Manchuria Railway Company and by 
Saionji Kimmochi, the last Genré. Moreover, 
Nakanishi Isao and a number of other Com- 
munists held positions on the research staff of 
the South Manchuria Railway Company. 

The academic world of pre-war Japan was 
Western-oriented. Since the Meiii Restoration, 
Asian studies were given less emphasis by the 
Japanese government; indeed they were con- 
sidered less important by the Japanese people 
than the transplantation of Western culture 
and civilization. Asian studies were deemed 
inferior to Western studies in utility, national 
demand, or scholarly compensation. 

Top graduates of the Japanese Military 
Academy were sent to Europe for further 
training, while those who belonged to the so- 
called “China group” were considered inferior. 
While this attitude is not as clearly evident in 
Japanese academic circles as it was in the 
Army, there are many indications that the 
scholar, too, placed more emphasis on the im- 
port of European culture than on indigenous 
studies. 

The scholar of Asian studies in pre-war 
Japan tended to confine himself to his own 
field while social scientists and historians in 
other areas rarely concerned themselves with 
Asian studies. Therefore, he enjoyed a sort of 
autonomy in his own studies since few schol- 
ars outside the field could challenge or intro- 
duce new ideas or interpretations. This lack of 
competition encouraged the survival of the 
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hierarchical order for so many years in the 
Asian specialists’ world, and the same situation 
seems to have existed in other scholarly en- 
deavor as well. 

Since there was such an emphasis on learn- 
ing Western scholars’ achievements, pre-war 
Asian specialists were keenly aware of Marxist, 
Weberian, and other Western specialists’ works 
on Asia, as well as those of Pelliot, Maspero, 
Morse, and others. Nevertheless, as a general 
rule almost all Asian specialists in Japan ad- 
hered to historical positivism and would not 
accept various social science methods. In turn, 
most non-Asian specialists would not handle 
Asian problems. There were exceptions when 
government demands were made upon a non- 
Asian scholar: Oda Yorozu in the office of 
Governor-General of Taiwan was an example;® 
so was Matsuda Tomoo’ in the East Asian 
Institute (a semi-governmental research organi- 
zation ). 

Generally, pre-war Asian specialists in Japan 
had “apolitical” inclinations. Consciously or un- 
consciously, scholars believed that they should 
stand aloof from “vulgar” politics. Since most 
of them believed in historical positivism, none 
except for a few scholars like Yoshino Sakuzé,® 


6 With the active encouragement of Goté Shimpei, 
High Commissioner for Civil Affairs of the office of 
the Governor-General of Taiwan, Oda took charge of 
a research project concerning Chinese law and institu- 
tion which produced the Shinkoku Gydseihé [ Admin- 
istrative laws of the Ch‘ing Dynasty], 7 vols. with an 
index volume. Tokyo and Kobe: Temporary Commis- 
sion for the Research of Customs of Taiwan, 1910-14. 
Oda was then a professor of public law at Kyoto 
Imperial University and an expert in European con- 
tinental law. 

T Being encouraged and supported financially by the 
East Asian Institute, Matsuda Tomoo, a scholar of west 
European economic history deeply influenced by Weber, 
Troeltsch, and Tawney, made an extensive research of 
British enterprises in Eastern Asia. 

8 As a study of Japanese approaches to Asian studies 
deserves comprehensive treatment, the author can not en- 
ter into a full discussion at this point. The author would, 
however, like to mention one thing. The apolitical and 
highbrowed scholars were often forced to express their 
opinions on contemporary affairs. These opinions used 
to be unusually naive and sometimes too abstract and 
emotional, far different from their ways of handling 
historical subjects soberly and objectively. 

® Yoshino Sakuz6 was professor of political science, 
Law Faculty, Tokyo Imperial University, and active 
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Nait6 Torajird,!° and Yano Jin’ichi'! were 
willing to express their opinions on contem- 
porary Asia. Most of the leading professors did 
not encourage their students to investigate 
problems of nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
Asia. Thus scholars were absorbed either in 
ancient and medieval history or in classical 
literature, religion, and philosophy, and did 
not develop the study of contemporary Asia. 
This was left to journalists and governmental 
researchers who had no scholarly status. 
Under such circumstances, lecture courses 
on such subjects as modern history of Asian 
and Asian languages were notably few com- 
pared with courses on European countries. 
There was not a single full-time professor of 
Chinese language in the Department of Chi- 
nese Philosophy and Literature at Tokyo Im- 
perial University, yet there were professors of 
French, English, and German languages. More- 
over, there was not a single lecture course on 
Asia (outside of Japan) in the Law Faculty at 
Tokyo, although the Faculty produced the 
majority of leading politicians and business- 
men. Rather than encouraging the Japanese peo- 





in the democratic movement in the Taishd Era. He 
defended the so-called Twenty-one Demands in Nisshi 
Késhé-ron [On the Sino-Japanese negotiations] (Tokyo: 
Keiseisha shoten, 1915). Other major essays of Yoshino 
on contemporary China were reprinted in one book, 
Nikka Kokko-ron [Essays on Sino-Japanese relations]. 
(Tokyo: Shinkigen-sha, 1947). 

10 Nait6 Torajirs (nom de plume: Konan), Profes- 
sor of Oriental History, Faculty of Letters, Kyoto Im- 
perial University, had once been a newspaper man. 
He paid keen attention to contemporary China, and 
was unusually active in expressing opinions on it. 
Besides numerous comments and remarks contributed 
to newspapers and periodicals, major bookform works 
of Naité6 on contemporary China were Shinché suibd- 
ron [Essay on the Decline and Fall of the Ch'ing 
Dynasty] (Tokyo: Kédékan, 1912), and Shina ron 
[Essays on China] (Osaka: Sdgen-sha, 1938). 

11 Yano Jin’ichi was the successor of Naité Torajird 
at the Faculty of Letters, Kyoto Imperial University. He 
was also active in presenting rather nationalistic views 
on contemporary events. Besides various views printed 
in newspapers and magazines, his scholarly contribu- 
tion to contemporary China was Gendai Shina gairon 
[Essays on Contemporary China] (Tokyo: Meguro- 
shoten, 1936), first volume, Ugoku Shina [China in 
Motion], and second volume, Ugokanai Shina [Un- 
moving China]. In the first volume, in which Yano 
handled various reforms as well as frontier problems, 
he did not mention the Chinese Communists at all. 
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ple to be interested in Chinese affairs by teach- 
ing modern Chinese in the middle and high 
schools, the Japanese government tried to in- 
doctrinate the students with traditional Con- 
fucian ethics, as mental props of Imperial 
Japan, through the Chinese classics. Consisting 
of the works of Confucius and Mencious, offi- 
cial histories, and the prose and poems of the 
T‘ang and Sung dynasties, Chinese classics 
were read in kaeriten-okurigana (a special 
Japanese system for the reading of Chinese 
classics using Japanese pronunciations and 
grammatical inversions). According to the 
curricula of pre-war Japan, contemporary Asia 
was to be taught in courses of Oriential history 
in middle and high schools. Since the instruc- 
tion of Oriential history began with ancient 
myths or with the Chinese legend of the 
“Three Kings and Five Emperors,” there was 
seldom time to cover contemporary Asia. Con- 
sequently, educated Japanese had a little 
knowledge of Chinese ancient and mediaeval 
history and classics but little background 
knowledge of contemporary China and almost 
none of other Asian countries. 


Recent Changes in Trends 


After the end of the war in 1945, the old 
structure of the pre-war academic world was 
virtually destroyed. The authority of the aca- 
demic system represented by the Imperial Uni- 
versities of Tokyo and Kyoto disintegrated 
along with many other social authorities, and 
the well-organized paternalistic order was also 
destroyed. All governmental and semi-govern- 
mental research institutions except universities 
were dissolved, and researchers who had han- 
dled modern and contemporary Asian problems 
for these institutions were dismissed. After the 
collapse of the former system of values, young 
Japanese intellectuals sought a new system and 
clamored for reform. The rapid development 
of the Chinese Communist Party and other 
political changes in Asian countries attracted 
their attention. This quest for reform, together 
with the political confusion in Japan, was 
responsible for the prevalence of Marxism in 
the academic world. Rapid economic inflation 
threatened the livelihood of scholars in and 
out of the universities; consequently most of 
them were obliged to publish popular books 
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for the income. With the encouragement of 
American occupation forces and the popular 
demand for the university diploma, over three 
hundred universities and colleges were estab- 
lished or expanded. A private institute, the 
Chiigoku Kenkyijo (Chinese Research Insti- 
tute) was also successfully established. 

As a result of these changes, most of the 
researchers who had been handling modern 
and contemporary Asia were absorbed into the 
newly-organized institutions. They produced a 
great quantity—saying nothing of their quality 
—of publications on modern and contemporary 
Asia. The low printing cost and the strong de- 
mand for such books in Japan accelerated the 
trend. Some of the books were strongly politi- 
cal; doubtless their authors were carried away 
by their fervor for revolution. There were 
few works on modern and contemporary Asia 
which were well balanced between scholarly 
objectivity and personal enthusiasm for reform 
in Asia. 

In recent years, following the end of the con- 
fusion of the post-war period, there have been 
some constructive changes in Asian studies in 
Japan. 

Previously, as has been mentioned before, 
academic studies were individual achievements. 
With the end of the war and with the remarka- 
ble progress of research and the increase in 
research materials, cooperative work has be- 
come essential. Japanese scholars recognize the 
limitations of individual effort, particularly in 
fields abundant in source materials; further- 
more, they have been stimulated by the large- 
scale efforts at collaboration in research in the 
United States, U.S.S.R., and Communist China. 
As a result of this serious consideration given 
to cooperative endeavor, new research groups 
are being added to the established institutions. 
Formerly the only institutions specializing in 
Asian studies were the Téy6 Bunko (Oriental 
Library), the Jinbunkagaku Kenkyijo (Re- 
search Institute of Humanistic Studies) of the 
University of Kyoto, the Téy6 Bunka Kenky- 
ijo (Institute for Oriental Culture) of the 
University of Tokyo, the Chinese Research 
Institute, and the Ajia Keizai Kenkyijo (Insti- 
tute of Asian Economic Affairs). Now there 
are in existence the Mantetsushi Kenkyi 
gurupu (Research Group of the History of the 
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South Manchuria Railway Company),!? the 
Indoshi Kenkyikai (Research Group of Indian 
History )** the Chiigoku Kindai Shisdshi Ken- 
kyikai (Research Group of the History of 
Modern Chinese Thought),** Gendai Chi- 
goku Kenkyikai (Research Group of Con- 
temporary China),’® and others. 

As well as increasing the number of research 
centers, efforts are being made to increase re- 
search facilities of all types. The Economic and 
Business Management Institute at Kobe Uni- 
versity has been making clipping files of news- 
papers since 1912 and of the National Diet 
Library since 1947; the Higher Education and 
Science Bureau of the Education Ministry pub- 
lished a comprehensive union list of periodicals 
relating to academic research;!® the Research 
Institute of Humanistic Studies has been issu- 
ing annually a bibliography of Oriental his- 
tory;!7 the Bureau of Asian Affairs of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs produced a who’s 


12 Correspondence should be addressed to Professor 
Ando Hikotaré, Faculty of Political Science and Eco- 
nomics, Waseda University, Totsuka, Shinjuku-ku, 
Tokyo, Japan. 

13 Correspondence should be addressed to Profes- 
sor Ara Matsuo, Department of Oriental History, Fac- 
ulty of Letters, University of Tokyo, Bunkyé-ku, Tokyo, 
Japan. 

14 Correspondence should be addressed to Mr. Maru- 
yama Matsuyuki, Department of Chinese Philosophy 
and Literature, Faculty of Letters, University of Tokyo, 
Bunky6-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

15 Correspondence should be addressed to Professor 
Giga Sdichiré, Faculty of Economics, Municipal Univer- 
sity of Osaka, Sugimoto-ché, Sumiyoshi-ku, Osaka, 
Japan. 

16 Monbushé, Daigaku-Gakujutsu-kyoku [Higher 
Education and Science Bureau, Education Ministry] 
ed., Gakujutsu-zasshi Sdgé-mokuroku [A Union List 
of Scholastic Periodicals} (Tokyo: Nippon Gakujutsu 
Shinkdkai); first volume, Jinbunkagaku Obunhen 
[ Humanities’ Periodicals in European Languages], 1958, 
second volume, Jinbunkagaku Wabunhen [Humanities’ 
Periodicals in Japanese], 1959. 

17 Jinbunkagaku Kenkyijo (Research Institute of 
Humanistic Studies), University of Kyoto [Formerly 
T6h6-Bunka Kenkyijo (The Institute of Eastern Cul- 
ture)], has been publishing Téydshi Kenkyu Bunken- 
ruimoku almost annually since 1934. The latest issue 
is Shéwa Sanjti-san Nendo Téydshi Kenkyu Bunken- 
ruimoku [Bibliography of Oriental studies for 1958] 
(Kyoto: Research Institute of Humanistic Studies, Uni- 
versity of Kyoto, 1960), compiled by J. Kurata, Y. 
Kawakatsu, and M. Chikusa. 
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who of contemporary Chinese?® and of con- 
temporary Koreans-'® In addition to these 
achievements, the T6hd Gakkai (Institute of 
Eastern Culture) recently mimeographed a 
union list of modern Chinese publications 
in four major libraries in Tokyo.2° The 
Seminar on Modern China of the Téoyd 
Bunko has produced various lists on modern 
Chinese history, and the Institute of Asian 
Economic Affairs is becoming a center for 
documents on contemporary Asia. Moreover, 
the Téydgaku Information Center (Informa- 
tion Center of Asian Studies) was inaugurated 
in 1958 at the Téyd Bunko with the financial 
aid of Harvard-Yenching Institute. To date 
this information center has produced two 
publications: one is a list of bibliographies, 
indices, and lists of publications on Asian 
studies (mainly on Japanese studies),?4 and 
the other is a comprehensive list of lecture 
courses on Asia and Japan held in Japanese 
universities.2* This center will soon be asso- 
ciated with UNESCO and will develop into 
an information center of academic activities 
concerning the whole of East as well as of 


18 Gaimush6 Ajiakyoku (Bureau of Asian Affairs, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs), (supervisor), Kasumiga- 
sekikai (editor), Gendai Chigoku jinmei-jiten [Who’s 
Who in Contemporary China] (Tokyo: K6énan-shoin, 
1957). Kasumigasekikai is an association of people who 
are or were in the foreign service. This effort of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs to compile a who’s who of 
Chinese can be traced back to 1916 and since then they 
have published six revised editions; i.e. in 1925, 1928, 
1932, 1937, 1953 and 1957. 

19 Gaimush6 Ajiakyoku (supervisor), Kasumigaseki- 
kai (editor), Gendai Chésen jinmei-jiten [Who’s Who 
in Contemporary Korea) (Tokyo: Gaiké Jihé-sha, 
1960). 

20 T6hd Gakkai (Institute of Eastern Culture), Kin- 
hyakunen rai Chigokubun bunken genzai shomoku 
[Current list of Chinese books published in the last 
one hundred years]. (Tokyo: Téhd Gakkai, 1957). 
mimeo. 

21 Téydgaku Information Center (Information Cen- 
ter of Asian Studies), Ajia ni kansuru Shoshi-moku- 
roku—yjinbun-kagaku, shakaikagaku,—1957 nendo 
(Bibliography of Japanese Bibliographies Concerning 
Asia and Asian studies for the year 1957 in the Fields 
of Humanities and Social Sciences) Tokyo: Téyd 
Bunko, 1960). 

22 Téydgaku Information Center, Nippon no daigaku 
ni okeru Ajia jinbun shakai kankei no kégi, 1958 
nendo (Courses on Asia in the Humanities and Social 
Sciences given in Japanese Universities, 1958-59 aca- 
demic year) Tokyo: Téyé Bunko, 1960). 
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Southeast Asian studies in East and Southeast 
Asia.** 

Despite a tendency to cling to its Western 
orientation, there are intimations from the 
Science Council of Japan and other organiza- 
tions of an encouragement of Asian studies. 

As a maiden attempt, the Education Min- 
istry earmarked the following sums to pur- 
chase materials for twenty major research insti- 
tutions specializing in Asian studies: April 
1958-March 1959, 10 million yen; April 1959- 
March 1960, 15 million yen; April 1960-March 
1961, 20 million yen; April 1961-March 1962, 
22.3 million yen. 

During the Pacific War many social scien- 
tists were mobilized to participate in Asian 
studies under the direction of the government. 
With the end of the war they returned to their 
original fields; nevertheless, the monopoly of 
Asian specialists was not as rigid as it had 
been. The necessity for mobilizing social scien- 
tists into Asian studies was also emphasized by 
the experiences of United States universities in 
regional study programs. In an attempt to 
organize inter-university and inter-disciplinary 
collaboration, the Seminar on Modern China 
met with little success in attracting social sci- 
entists into Chinese studies or in nurturing 
close collaboration between Asian specialists 
and various social scientists. On the other hand, 
the Institute of Asian Economic Affairs has 
been more successful in actively promoting 
close collaboration. 

Along with the weakening of the old aca- 
demic order and the entrance into scholarship 
of researchers who had been dealing with mod- 
ern history, the kaleidoscopic political changes 
in Asia have made the young intellectual even 
more aware of present-day Asia. In addition to 
the above-mentioned, other institutions which 
focus now on contemporary Asia are Aichi 
University in Toyohashi, Aichi prefecture, the 
Municipal University at Osaka, and Yamaguchi 
University in Yamaguchi prefecture. 

The trend toward encouraging contemporary 
Asian studies is slow, however, and the num- 
ber of scholars in this field is small and is still 


23 Correspondence to the Infomation Center of Asian 
Studies should be addressed to Mr. Nagazumi Akira, 
Téy6 Bunko, 147 Kamifujimae-ché, Bunkyé-ku, 
Tokyo, Japan. 
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having difficulty in maintaining scholarly ob- 
jectivity. There are still more Asian specialists 
in government and journalism than in aca- 
demic circles. 

Prior to the Pacific War, Asian studies in 
Japan focussed mainly on China and surround- 
ing regions, but during the war this sphere was 
hurriedly broadened to include Southeast Asia 
and India. Naturally, this expansion withered 
with Japan’s surrender. Even while Japan had 
lost her imperialistic dream, the younger gen- 
eration had an opportunity to participate in the 
studies of India, Iran, Indonesia, and other 
countries of Asia. The number of students 
benefitting from these studies has been small; 
nevertheless it is apparent that the scope of 
Asian studies in Japan has thus been broadened. 


Examples of the New Trends 


The following organizations and activities 
have been selected not because of their impor- 
tance in Japan’s Asian studies, but because they 
illustrate best the trends that have been traced 
in this study. 


1. Institute of Asian Economic Affairs 


The Institute of Asian Economic Affairs** 
was established in 1958 to comply with govern- 
ment plans for more economic cooperation with 
other Asian countries. Under the jurisdiction 
of the Ministry of International Trade and 
Industries, the organization is strongly con- 
trolled by governmental policies. Most impor- 
tant for the Institute is the analysis of the 
present economic status of Southeast Asian 
countries, but its ultimate aim, over a long 
period of time, is to expand and develop the 
Japanese economy. 

The Institute’s budget for the Japanese fi- 
nancial year April 1960-March 1961 was 150 
million yen and is 250 million yen for April 
1961-March 1962, of which 15 million yen will 
be spent for purchasing publications and 75 
million yen will be used for sending staff 
abroad. 


Asian specialists as well as scholars of other 


24 Correspondence should be addressed to Professor 
Kawano Shigeté, Vice-president, Institute of Asian Eco- 
nomic Affairs, Shin-dtemachi Bld., 5th floor, Otemachi, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. An English bulletin is 
available. 
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fields, mostly in economics, devote part of their 
time to organizing various projects. Already in 
progress is a program to send researchers to 
Hong Kong, Bangkok, Singapore, and other 
places for varied periods to conduct research 
and learn the native languages in order to hold 
future important staff positions. The Institute 
has published a number of monographs and 
periodicals,?5 and should expect real achieve- 
ment in the future. 

In 1960 another government-sponsored insti- 
tute was established under the jurisdiction of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs: the Nihon 
Kokusai Mondai Kenkyijo (Japanese Institute 
of International Affairs.)?® Its aspiration is not 
only to devote itself to Asian studies, but to 
become the Japanese equivalent of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs of Chatham 
House in England. This is a young organiza- 
tion; we look forward to its achievements in 
the future. 

Unfortunately, these institutes tend to meas- 
ure achievement by quantity, a tendency that 
hampers many government-regulated organiza- 
tions in Japan. In acordance with the Japanese 
accounting law and the strict policy of the 
auditors and the Finance Ministry, a definite 
amount of production is demanded for a cer- 
tain payment. Naturally, the quality of the 
work has suffered. Proper development of these 
institutes will depend on some modification of 
this policy. 


2. Seminar on Modern China?* 


Before the end of the war, the Téyd Bunko 
had adequate funds and could function as a 
research institute as well as a library. In the 
post-war period, however, for a long time it 
was able to assume only limited activities as a 
library because of lack of funds. Recently it 
has received both domestic and foreign assist- 
ance and has established the following research 


25 There is a list of the publications of the Institute 
in the English bulletin. 

26 Correspondence should be addressed to Professor 
Kamikawa Hikomatsu, Nihon Kokusai Mondai Ken- 
kyijo, 2-2 Kasumigaseki, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

27 Correspondence to the Seminar on Modern China 
should be addressed to Professor Ichiko Chizé, Tiyd 
Bunko, 147 Kamifujimae-ché, Bunkyé-ku, Tokyo, 
Japan. 
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organizations in the hope of recovering its 
former eminence: (a) Seminar on the Tun- 
huang Documents, (b) Seminar on Sung His- 
tory, (c) Seminar on Ming History, (d) Semi- 
nar on Ch‘ing History, (e) Seminar on Moslem 
Countries, (f) Seminar on Tibet, and (g) 
Seminar on South and Southeast Asia.?® 

The establishment of these seminars suggests 
that the Téyd Bunko no longer relies solely 
upon individual effort but has begun to develop 
cooperative research. Before the end of the war, 
ancient and medieval history and the classics 
were the main fields it developed, but, with 
the establishment of the Seminar on Modern 
China under the auspices of the Rockefeller 
Foundation in 1954, it expanded its studies to 
include modern China. Results of the research 
have been issued in Kindai Chigoku Kenkyi 
(Studies on Modern China). Tokyo: Univer- 
sity of Tokyo Press, vol. 1, 1958; vol. 2, 1958; 
vol. 3, 1959; vol. 4, 1960; and vol. 5, which 
will come out in 1961. Besides these publica- 
tions, the seminar has encouraged the produc- 
tion of indices and lists of various source mate- 
rials which it feels are urgently needed to 
accelerate research on modern China. 

Although the seminar has been unsuccessful 
in recruiting social scientists who had never 
studied Chinese problems before, and as a 
majority of its members are scholars of Ch‘ing 
history, its endeavors may be considered as 
stepping-stones for further development of 
inter-university and inter-disciplinary research 
projects. 

Financial aid from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion ended in November 1960, and the Semi- 
nar is now reorganizing its activities and ar- 
ranging for assistance from other quarters. 


3. Comparative Revolutions Project®® 


The Research Institute of Humanistic Stud- 
ies at the University of Kyoto, consists of 
three departments: Japan, Occidental, and Ori- 
ental. The Oriental Department has the fol- 
lowing research seminars and groups: (a) 


28 For further information concerning these semi- 
nars, write to Mr. Nagazumi Akira (supra, n.23). 

29 Correspondence should be addressed to Mrs. Ono 
Kazuko, Research Institute of Humanistic Studies, 50 
Ogura-ché, Kitashirakawa, Sakyé-ku, Kyoto, Japan. 
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Seminar for Studying the Hung-ming-chi,>° 
(b) Seminar on Bronze Inscriptions of the West 
Chou Dynasty, (c) Buddhist Art Project, (d) 
Seminar on Technology in Medieval China, 
(e) Project on Local Administration in the 
Period of the Six Dynastics, (f) Project of the 
Yéian-tien-chang,*! (g) Commentary Project of 
the Works of Po Chii-i and the Drama of the 
Yiian Dynasty, (h) Project of Bibliographical 
Studies after the Sung Dynasty. 

Besides these seminars, since 1960 the Ori- 
ental, Occidental, and Japan Departments have 
conducted a cooperative research project on 
comparative studies of Asian and European 
revolutions. They intend to make a compara- 
tive study of the French Revolution, the Meiji 
Restoration in Japan, and the 1911 Revolution 
in China, not only in terms of comparative 
politics, but also in terms of socio-economic 
history, dealing with the fundamental motiva- 
tions of those revolutions. The project received 
four million yen in research aid for the year 
1960, and one million yen for 1961 from the 
Education Ministry. Though it is not an inter- 
university organization, it can be called an 
inter-disciplinary one since it includes scholars 
of both European history and Japanese history 
who have received training in the fields of eco- 
nomics and sociology, respectively. When we 
reflect on the fact that the cooperation among 
historians of different fields has been so rare 
up to now, we cannot but consider the project 
as another steppingstone. 

The University of Kyoto once had professors 
such as Nait6é Torajird and Yano Jin’ichi, who 
had been brave enough to handle modern and 
contemporary Asia. Since the end of the war, 
however, the leading Asian specialists in Kyoto 
have been producing few works on this subject. 
If this project develops successfully, it may 
stimulate a resurgence in research on modern 
and contemporary Asia in Kyoto. 


4. Field Trips 


Research and scientific surveys by Japanese 
in foreign countries seem to have become more 
and more popular since 1955, together with 


80 A collection of polemical articles concerning Bud- 
dhism, Taoism, and Confucianism compiled before 
518 A.D. 


81 A statute book of the Yiian Dynasty. 
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mountain climbing expeditions. Although this 
may sound a little strange, Japanese business 
circles and newspapers seem to be willing to 
offer financial support to these projects, and 
most of these expeditions were supported by 
joint funds of government, newspaper, and 
business circles. Major surveys since the end 
of the war have included: 


(a) In 1950, a biological, anthropological 
and geological research group led by 
Kihara Hitoshi, professor of the Univer- 
sity of Kyoto, went to Karakoram and 
the Hindu Kush. 

In 1957-58, an ethnological field survey 
group, led by Matsumoto Nobuhiro, 
professor at Keio University, took a field 
trip to Southeast Asia to study rice- 
planting cultures. 

In 1957-58, the Municipal University of 
Osaka sent an ecological research group, 
led by Associate Professor Umezao 
Tadao to Thailand and Malaya. 

In 1958, there was formed an anthropo- 
logical research group to survey the peo- 
ples of Northwest Nepal, led by Kawa- 
kita Jird, Associate Professor of the 
Municipal University of Osaka. 

In 1958-59, a historical research trip to 
India to study Buddhist relics was led 
by Nagao Masato, Professor of the Uni- 
versity of Kyoto. 

In 1959, a research project was organ- 
ized to explore the species of and origin 
of riceplants in Sikkim and Assam, led 
by Kihara Hitoshi, head of the National 
Institute of Genetics and formerly a 
professor at the University of Kyoto. 
In 1959, a historical and linguistic re- 
search team organized by the Institute 
of Humanistic Studies of the University 
of Kyoto and headed by Mizuno Seiichi, 
Professor of the Institute, went to Iran, 
Afghanistan and Pakistan. 

In 1960, a botanical expedition to Sik- 


kim was sent to collect botanical speci- 
mens of the plants of the temperate zone 
in Asia; it was organized by the Physical 
Science Faculty of the University of 
Tokyo and headed by Professor Hara 
Hiroshi. 
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(i) In 1960, a second rice culture study 
group, led by Professor Miyamoto No- 
buto of Tokai University, conducted a 
field trip to the islands of Bali and 
Lombok. 

In 1960, the University of Kyoto organ- 
ized a second field trip to Iran, Afghan- 
istan and Pakistan for historical and 
linguistic research. 

In 1960, an expedition to study histori- 
cal sites and monuments of the Delhi 
Sultanate was organized by the Institute 
for Oriental Culture of the University 
of Tokyo under the official English 
name of “Mission for Indian History 
and Archaeology.” The group was 
headed by Yamamoto Tatsurd. Special 
emphasis was placed on the extensive 
use of stereo-photographic measurement 
of monuments and remains. 


Problems in Future Development 


Japanese scholars have some of the research 
tools and facilities necessary for Asian studies, 
but they are far from satisfactory. Libraries in 
Japan, for example, require much improve- 
ment. There is not a single union catalogue 
nor is there an inter-library loan system. More- 
over, Most universities maintain a “closed door 
policy” requiring a most complicated applica- 
cation to use their libraries. Although this 
attitude is fading, communication and efficient 
collaboration is still hindered by universities. 
Since there is a wealth of materials on modern 
and contemporary Asia, particularly on China, 
which has been insufficiently explored, efforts 
to compile various annotated bibliographies 
should be actively encouraged. Moreover, since 
the people who played important roles in inter- 
national affairs are aging, an oral interview 
history project should be organized as soon as 
possible, 

There is still a tendency to depend upon in- 
dividual research and ‘endeavor rather than 
upon collaboration. Although aware of the 
necessity of cooperative study, research groups 
have difficulty in developing efficient organiza- 
tions, There are far too many loosely-organized 
groups with similar purposes, but without 
enough mutual contact. This is particularly 
true in the Tokyo area. Attempts to establish 
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unity between these groups apparently causes 
frictions; rather than encouraging further dis- 
unity and the possibility of a rise of the old 
hierarchical order, they are permitted to de- 
velop with little interference. 

How to attract able people to academic schol- 
arship is another problem that needs solution. 
Asian studies have not been particularly attrac- 
tive to students; there has been little economic 
incentive compared with business, government, 
and other fields. Teaching positions are lim- 
ited; chairs of Asian studies in Japanese uni- 
versities are few. If more emphasis is placed 
upon the study of Asia, it is hoped scholastic 
institutions can be induced to increase the 
number of jobs for Asian specialists. The estab- 
lishment and fair allocation of scholarships are, 
of course, essential to entice bright students 
to Asian studies: indeed it would be no exag- 
geration to say that the future development of 
Asian studies is dependent upon the establish- 
ment and proper management of scholarships. 
At present, little is being done to increase either 
jobs or scholarships. 

There is also a language barrier which estab- 
lished social scientists and aspiring ones are 


reluctant to breach. The modern Asian special- 
ist must acquire three levels of competence: 
one or two social sciences, one or two non- 
Asian languages, and one or two Asian lan- 


guages. Social scientists who have received 
their training in the West can assume an 
active role in Japanese scholarships without 
intensive language training; certainly it does 
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not behoove them to backtrack and learn the 
languages for competence in Asian studies. 
Therefore, the hurdle must somehow be made 
less formidable to students about to enter the 
field if we are to expect a fruitful future devel- 
opment of Asian studies in Japan. 

True, the government now allots sizeable 
funds for research projects under the super- 
vision of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
and the Naikaku Chésashitsu (Cabinet Re- 
search Office). Many publications are being 
produced, some confidential and others made 
public, but littke money seeps down to nur- 
ture other areas of endeavor; what is used to 
aid able young students is not administered 
effectively and some funds are, as far as aca- 
demic endeavor is concerned, seeping away in 
waste. Indeed it would appear that these gov- 
ernment organizations are only interested in 
an immediate harvest of accomplishment rather 
than the patient cultivation of the field of Asian 
studies through long-term programs. 


With their controversial overtones, perhaps 
these problems should have been aired before 
Japanese audiences. Since the trends of Japa- 
nese studies must surely be the direction taken 
by many growing scholarly fields, and since 
foreign academic circles are likely facing the 
same problems, the author presents this report 
in the hope that it will be helpful to the devel- 
opment of Asian studies both in Japan and 
abroad. 





Editor, Journal of Asian Studies 
Dear Sir: 


Revisionism is often rewarding, at least re- 
freshing. The article by Mr. Chi-ming Hou, 
“The oppression argument on foreign invest- 
ment in China, 1895-1937” (August, 1961 
issue, pp. 435-448), has scored several signifi- 
cant and stimulating points: the oppression 
argument has been exaggerated without sufh- 
cient evidence; the Chinese-owned modern en- 
terprises had certain advantages of their own; 
and they grew mainly through specialization 
and division of market where they had little 
severe competition from the foreign enterprises. 
As this new view will no doubt have its influ- 
ence upon future research, a few comments 
may not be entirely out of order. Furthermore, 
the author himself suggests that some aspects 
of this problem lie beyond the scope of eco- 
nomics. 

To a student of history, there are points in 
doubt, dispute, or need of further enquiries. 
First, a point of logic. The fact that the Chinese 
enterprises did best in areas without severe 
foreign competition essentially contends not 
against but rather for the oppression argument 
which with modifications still stands valid. 
Second, compradores were not expensive to 
their foreign employers, for a major portion of 
their income cane as commissions from their 
Chinese clientele. In contrast, foreign engi- 
neers, sea captains, and the like received high 
salaries from those Chinese enterprises which 
found their service desirable or indispensable. 
Third, the Chinese enterprises short of fund 
and unable to secure it from the modern 
Chinese banks often resorted to a variety of 
other Chinese sources at a much higher rate 
of interest than the article reports. Nor were 
modern Chinese bankers easy to deal with: 
when a business was doing well, as a favor in 
return they would ask for some personal share 
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in the profit; if it went badly, they would use 
foreclosure and other pressures to squeeze out 
the original entrepreneur at a sacrifice. Fourth, 
the influential Chinese were not always able, as 
the author suggests, to protect the business they 
owned or backed from abuses and exactions as 
so many warlords came and went. In fact, for 
them to retain a measure of friendly influence 
with a warlord, they usually sent “gifts.” In- 
deed, hardly any one was influential at all 
when it came to chaotic destruction at the 
hands of fleeing mercenary soldiers. This un- 
fortunately remained true to a certain extent 
under the Nationalists, particularly in their 
early years. 

May these few examples suffice in a brief 
comment to suggest, rather to repeat, a general 
observation on methodology. Much informa- 
tion on this bewildering era are simply “not in 
the books.” One would have to go beyond 
formal economic data into numerous informal 
reports on general conditions and sidelights 
scattered among newspapers and periodicals as 
well as personal recollections now being re- 
corded. Nor do economic data stand by them- 
selves. For instance, the author mentions that 
the 1931 boycott adversely affected Japanese 
shipping in China, while admitting by impli- 
cation that it did not necessarily help the 
Chinese counterpart, but curiously he fails to 
mention what happened in Manchuria. With 
the Japanese invasion there, not only Chinese 
shipping, but many other investments suffered 
great if not total losses. Perhaps one reason 
why the oppression argument still stands, in 
spite of necessary modifications thanks to this 
enlightening article, is precisely because it does 
not rest upon economics alone. 

James T. C. Liu 
Stanford University, 
Stanford, California 


September 7, 1961 








The Javanese Family 
By Hildred Geertz. A study of small-town family life in Java. The author ana- 
lyzes the family structure, household composition, and the kinship system as a 
whole to show how the Javanese family transmits social values and enforces con- 
formity of its members. Price: $4.00. 


The Mandarins 


By Robert C. Marsh. An exploration of the extent to which open class values 
operated in official recruitment and advancement in the Chinese bureaucracy 
during the Ching dynasty. A meaningful analysis of Chinese ways of life. Price: 


$6.00. 
The National Income of Communist China 


By Alexander Eckstein. An examination of the financial condition of Commu- 
nist China, a typically underdeveloped Soviet-type economy. Price: $6.75. 


To Change A Nation 


By Franklin W. Houn. A report on propaganda and indoctrination in Commu- 
nist China, based on an analysis of its press and periodical literature. Price: $6.50. 
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The Research Institute on the Sino-Soviet Bloc 
announces the October publication of the revised edition of 


COMMUNIST CHINA TODAY: 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN POLICIES 
by Peter S. H. Tang 


This new edition of the authoritative text on Communist China’s development, first published in 1957 
and out of print in 1959, contains extensive new material, tables and index, printed in the same easily 
readable style and with no increase in price. Its over 700 pages include 350 new pages analyzing the 
most recent developments to August, 1961. In addition to the completely revised chapters on The Party 
Machine, The Economic Machine, The Moscow-Peking Axis, Communist China and the Uncommitted Asian- 
African Countries, Communist China and the “World Socialist System’ and Communist China and the 
United States, the volume includes entirely new major sections on: 
¥%& THE COMMUNE SYSTEM 3% THE QUESTION OF SEPARATE ROADS TO 
jx THE THOUGHT OF MAO TSE-TUNG SOCIALISM 
xe THE ANTI-RIGHTIST CAMPAIGN tr THE QUESTION OF WAR AND PEACE 


3% THE “BIG SOCIALIST FAMILY” 
%& THE GREAT LEAP FORWARD %& FRICTION WITH NEIGHBORS 
% THE BLOOMING AND CONTENDING POLICY je PRESENTATION OF THE CHINESE MODEL 


The original text received these reviews: 

“Dr. Tang’s book is . . . a first class contribution”—Political Science Quarterly 
“This balanced treatment is a factual, unemotional analysis . . . for classroom use.”—Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and social Science 


“. .. One of the most comprehensive, convincing, and thorough studies yet published on the Mao 
regime.”—The Yale Review 
Price $10.00 at Leading Bookstores 
and 
The Research Institute on the Sino-Soviet Bloc 
2452 39th Street, N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 

















Japanese Court Poetry 
Robert H. Brower and Earl Miner 


This is the first critical study in a Western language 
of the poetry created by the Japanese Court—its 
nature, ideals, practice, and development, and es- 
pecially the pleasure and beauty it conveys. The 
period covered is from A. D. 550 to 1350. Part I de- 
scribes the distinguishing features of Court poetry; 
Part II treats in detail its ideals and practice, and 
analyzes almost 300 poems by way of illustration; 
Part III is a long essay with special emphasis on com- 
parison with Western poetry. Stanford Studies in the 
Civilizations of Eastern Asia. $8.75, 


Yuan Shih-k‘ai 


1859-1916 
Jerome Ch‘en 


Yuan Shih-k‘ai is remembered today as the rather 
shadowy strong man to whom Sun Yat-sen unaccoun- 
ably turned over the presidency of the new Republic 
of China after the successful Revolution of 1911. As 
this first biography of Yuan in any language shows, 
his claims to the presidency were more impressive in 
many ways than Sun’s. The book also presents the 
first clear full-length account in English of the tangled 
events of the years 1908-1916 in China. $6.00 


Order from your bookstore, please 
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INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 


Journal of the Indian School of International Studies 


International Studies is published quarterly by the Indian School of Interna- 
tional Studies, New Delhi and contains articles in the fields of modern Inter- 
national politics, Economics, and Law as well as on political, economic and 


social developments in Asia or other areas. 


8rd year Vol. III No. 1 (July 1961) 


The Price of International Studies is Rs.6.00 ($1.80) a number or Rs.22.00 
($6.60) per annum. Copies may be obtained from Asia Publishing House, 
Contractor Building, Nicol Road, Ballard Estate, Bombay 1, to which address 
all correspondence should be addressed. 








RELIGION IN 
CHINESE SOCIETY 


By C. K. Yang. The late Robert Redfield, who read this book in manu- 
script, described it as “the first ‘functional’ study of Chinese religion—the 
first, that is, that relates the religious element in Chinese life to other as- 
pects of society.” Because it deals with Chinese religious behavior (rather 
than with cults or theological considerations), readers seeking new insights 
into contemporary Chinese behavior will find this wide-ranging account of 
particular interest. $9.50 


JAPANESE PEOPLE 
AND FOREIGN POLICY 


By Douglas H. Mendel, Jr. A factual basis for understanding recent politi- 
cal action by the Japanese people, this book explores pro-American vs. 
neutralist thought, rearmament and defense policy, U. S. rule of Okinawa, 
and related issues. $6.50 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF PREVIOUSLY UNPUBLISHED ART OBJECTS AND 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
Subscription price: U. S. $12.—or Swiss Francs 50.—per year 
Each volume (4 issues) about 300 pages Quarto, richly illustrated 


ALSO 
ARTIBUS ASI SUPPLEMENTA 
A series of full-length books dealing with kindred subjects 


Subscriptions are accepted through any agent or bookseller, or directly by 
Institute of Fine Arts, New York University, 1 East 78 Street, New York 21, N. Y., or by 
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The only American quarterly devoted 
exclusively to Middle Eastern Affairs 
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RECORDS OF THE GRAND HISTORIAN OF CHINA 

Volume I: Early Years of the Han Dynasty, 209 to 141 B.C. 

Volume II: The Age of Emperor Wu, 140 to circa 100 B.C. 

Translated from the SHIH CHI of Ssu-ma Ch’ien by Burton Watson. The 
SHIH-CHI of Ssu-ma Ch‘ien is probably the first major Chinese historical work 
and one of the most important documents of Chinese history. Sixty chapters of 
Ssu-ma Ch‘ien’s detailed history deal with the Han dynasty, at whose court he 
served as an Official. Most of the chapters presented in RECORDS OF THE 
GRAND HISTORIAN OF CHINA have been translated for the first time into 
English by Burton Watson. Readers will value these volumes not only for their 
historical importance, but also for the brilliant characterizations, skillful use of 
dialogue, and objective point of view expressed by Ssu-ma Ch’ien. Dr. Watson’s 
translation of the SHIH CHI is one of the most significant contributions to Orien- 
tal history. Illustrated. Maps. $10.00 per volume, $20.00 per set. 


MAJOR PLAYS OF CHIKAMATSU 
Translated by Donald Keene 


Eleven of the 130 Chikamatsu Monzaemon plays (1653-1725) have been trans- 
lated by Professor Donald Keene. Chikamatsu wrote primarily for the puppet 
theater. Many of his history plays and domestic tragedies are still performed in 
Japan by puppet operators and Kabuki actors. Dr. Keene has provided the reader 
with some of the most popular and beautiful of the domestic tragedies, such as: 
The Love Suicides of Amijima, The Girl from Hakata, and The Women Killer 
and The Hell of Oil. Illustrated. $8.50 


INTRODUCTION TO ORIENTAL CIVILIZATIONS 

Sources of Chinese Tradition. Compiled by Wm. Theodore de Bary, Wing-tsit 
Chan, and Burton Watson. $7.50 

“The book is a valuable contribution to the understanding of China in that it 


makes a mass of source material relating to the development of China’s intellec- 
tual life available to the Western world.” Journal of Asian Studies. 


Sources of Japanese Tradition. Compiled by Ryusaku Tsunoda, Wm. Theodore 
de Bary, and Donald Keene. $7.50 
“For the serious student of Japanese life and letters this is an expertly integrated 
survey of Japanese thought from the earliest times to the present.” 
Saturday Review Syndicate. 
Sources of Indian Tradition. Compiled by Wm. Theodore de Bary, Stephen 
Hay, Royal Weiler, and Andrew Yarrow. $7.50 


“This superb collection of readings traces the development of Indian thought 
from the third century B.C. to the present.” Canadian Historical Review. 


Write for the new 1961 Columbia Paperback Catalog, free. 
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YALE UNIVERSITY 
Southeast Asia Studies 


New Haven, Connecticut 

Announces publication of: 
FROM PEASANT TO PEDICAB DRIVER IN POST-WAR 
BANGKOK 


By Robert B. Textor Cultural Report Series #9 
pp. 81, with illustrations, tables, and two appendices. $2.50 


A revised and enlarged edition of a study originally made for 
UNESCO in 1955, by an anthropologist with long field experience 
in Thailand 


Orders for this title, and the additional titles listed below, as well as standing 
orders in all series, are to be placed with our exclusive distributors: 


THE CELLAR BOOK SHOP 


BOX 6 
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DETROIT 21, MICH. 
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Cultural Report Series: 


. Hart, D. V. The Philippine Plaza Complex. 1955, pp. 55 
(1961 reissue). $1.50 


. Koentjaraningrat, R. M. Preliminary Description of the Javanese 
Kinship System. 1957, pp. 111. $2.00 


. Koop, J. C. The Eurasian Population in Burma. 1960, pp. 62. $2.00 
. Hart, D. V. Cebuan Filipino Dwelling in Caticugan: Its Con- 
struction and Cultural Aspects. 1959, pp. 14°. charts, drawings, 
photographs. $3.50 


#8. Skinner, G. Wm. (ed.) et al. Local, Ethnic, and National Loyalties 
in Villiage Indonesia: A Symposium. 1959, pp. 68. $2.00 


Forthcoming Publications 


The following are, or will shortly be, in press. Prices and format details will be 
announced later; the policy of low prices will be maintained. 


Monograph Series 


#1. ENTREPRENEURSHIP AND LABOR SKILLS IN INDONESIAN 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT: A Symposium. Contributors: Benjamin 
Higgins, Everett Hawkins, Leslie Palmier, Harold Guthrie. 


The joint product of three American economists and a British sociol- 


ogist, this symposium constitutes an important contribution to the 
economic literature on Indonesia. 


#2. EARLY-PHILIPPINE-AMERICAN TRADE: The Journal of Nathaniel 
Bowditch by Thomas McHale. 
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OF EXCEPTIONAL INTEREST 


THE GOLDEN KHERSONESE 


Studies in the Historical Geography of 
the Malay Peninsula Before A.D. 1500 


By PAUL WHEATLEY. Basing his narrative on the accounts of merchants, 
pilgrims, and other travellers from China, India and the West, Professor 
Wheatley identifies the sites of ancient cities and towns of the Malay Peninsula, 
traces overland routes, locates mining operations, shows the effects of the mon- 
soons on trading, and so forth. $7.75 


A DRAVIDIAN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 


By THOMAS BURROW and MURRAY BARNSON EMENEAU. The first 
comprehensive, systematic record of the entire known vocabulary of the Dra- 
vidian family of languages that are used by peoples of central and southern 
India, covering four major literary languages and some fourteen minor lan- 
guages. Multiple indexes include Dravidian languages, Indo-Aryan —— 


and principal English meanings. 


THE CHINESE CLASSICS 


With a Translation, Critical and Exegetical Notes, 
Prolegomena, and Copious Indexes 


By JAMES LEGGE (1815-1897). A re-issue, with considerable new material, 
of Professor Legge’s invaluable five-volume work, containing Chinese texts, 
English translations, and critical apparatus. I: Confucian Analects, The Great 
Learning, The Doctrine of the Mean; II: The Works of Mencius; III: The 
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3200 pages; 10 K 714” ; frontis.; 5 vols. $80.00 
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By JOHN T. PLATTS. A photographic reprint of this standard, large diction- 
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Distinguishing features are the space given to etymology, differently derived 
words in separate paragraphs, and the inclusion of vernacular words. $20.20 


At all bookstores OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, New York 16 
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